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IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS: 

A  REVIEW  OF  EVENTS. 

President  Taft. 

President  Taft  has  now  completed  his  first  year  of  office.  It 
closes  on  a  note  of  failure,  confusion,  and  hesitancy.  The 
President,  in  his  own  homely  language,  by  his  own  frank  admis¬ 
sion,  has  not  “made  good.”  He  was  expected  to  bring  peace — 
peace  between  the  President  and  Congress  and  between  the 
White  House  and  the  w^orld  of  business  and  finance.  He  has, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  brought  war.  Even  in  the  most  tumultuous 
days  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Presidency,  Washington  was  not  so 
distracted  by  the  recriminations  of  factions  as  it  is  to-day ;  politics 
were  not  so  chaotic ;  the  Administration  was  not  so  thwarted  and 
beset.  Mr.  Taft,  again,  was  expected  to  clinch  the  Roosevelt 
policies.  He  has  so  far  clinched  none  of  them ;  he  is  even  in 
some  quarters  suspected — for  our  part  we  are  convinced, 
quite  wrongly — of  disloyalty  to  them.  The  Middle  West,  where 
Mr.  Roosevelt  found  his  strongest  support,  classes  his  successor 
among  the  Reactionaries ;  and  among  all  the  Progressives,  even 
where  there  is  confidence  in  Mr.  Taft’s  intentions,  even  where 
his  personal  popularity  has  suffered  no  eclipse,  there  is  keen  and 
even  bitter  criticism  of  his  methods.  Elected  eighteen  months 
ago  by  the  largest  popular  majority  ever  given  to  a  Presidential 
candidate,  Mr.  Taft  now  finds  himself  harassed  by  a  two-fold 
split  in  his  party,  by  the  alienation  of  public  confidence,  and  by 
the  disastrous  prospect  of  a  Democratic  victory  at  the  Congres¬ 
sional  elections  next  autumn — a  victory  that  would  hand  over 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  his  political  opponents, 
effectually  tie  his  hands  for  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  office, 
and  render  his  Presidency  one  of  the  most  barren  and  disappoint- 
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ing  in  American  history.  ^Mercurial  and  spasmodic  as  American 
politics  are  and  always  have  been,  there  is  yet  no  precedent  for 
so  swift  a  collapse  after  so  signal  a  triumph ;  and  its  causes  are 
well  worth  a  moment’s  exploration. 

The  Reason  of  his  Failure. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  any  man  to  step  into  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  shoes.  It  w’as  doubly  difficult  for  Mr.  Taft,  because 
both  the  Conservatives  and  the  Radicals  claimed  him  as  their 
especial  friend  and  sympathiser.  The  former  were  confident  that 
a  President  of  his  judicial  temperament  and  poise  would  do 
nothing  to  irritate  the  nerves  of  business  and  finance.  The  latter, 
remembering  the  part  he  had  taken  in  formulating  the  Roosevelt 
policies — the  policies  of  extending  the  control  of  the  Federal 
government  over  the  railways  and  the  great  industrial  corpora¬ 
tions  and  of  saving  the  natural  resources  of  the  country  from 
reckless  exploitation  in  the  interest  of  individual  speculators— 
remembering,  too,  that  he  was  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  own  choice  for 
the  Presidency,  were  equally  confident  that  the  attack  on  the 
various  strongholds  of  privilege  would  be  firmly  pressed  home. 
But  this  fact  that  Mr.  Taft  w^as  nominated  as  the  Republican 
candidate  almost  w’holly  on  the  insistence  of  his  predecessor, 
while  the  main  source  of  his  purely  electioneering  strength,  has 
proved  also  a  source  of  political  and  Presidential  weakness.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  derived  his  powor  and  prestige  from  the  people ;  Mr. 
Taft  derived  his  from  iMr.  Roosevelt.  That  wms  all  very  well 
so  long  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  in  the  country  to  stimulate  and 
direct.  It  may  be  all  very  well  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  returns  to 
America  and  plunges,  as  he  inevitably  will,  into  the  battle  for 
his  nominee.  But  in  the  meantime  it  has  told  subtly  but 
unmistakably  against  Mr.  Taft.  Even  acknowledging  that 
Mr.  Taft’s  record,  character,  and  capacities  fully  qualified  him 
for  the  Presidency,  the  fact  remains  that  he  would  not  have 
reached  it  but  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  that  he  wms  the  choice  far  less 
of  the  party  or  the  country  than  of  a  single  individual — and  an 
individual  wffio  for  the  past  ten  months  has  been  shooting  strange 
beasts  in  East  Africa.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  United 
States  as  a  “Taft  vote,”  no  personal  following  of  the  kind  that 
Presidents  Roosevelt,  McKinley,  and  Cleveland  so  abundantly 
commanded.  Moreover,  the  change  from  the  old  President  to 
the  new,  in  point  of  personality  and  method,  has  been  found  by 
experience  to  be  at  least  as  prodigious  but  by  no  means  so  refresh¬ 
ing  as  Americans  anticipated.  They  did  not  realise  how  much 
they  would  miss  ]Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  Roosevelt  way  of  doing 
things.  His  administration  was  not  unlike  a  continuous  Fourth 
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of  July  celebration ;  Mr.  Taft’s  is  not  unlike  the  day  after.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  accustomed  his  countrymen  to  a  brusque  and 
assertive  President,  a  man  to  whom  indifference  was  impossible, 
one  who  stood  no  nonsense  from  Congress,  in  whom  leadership 
was  an  instinct  and  strife  a  great  gladness,  who  paid  little  heed 
to  Constitutional  forms  and  restrictions  when  there  w^as  w’ork  to 
be  done,  who  was  always  spectacular,  usually  belligerent,  and 
never  humdrum.  They  now  find  themselves  saddled  with  a 
President  of  impeccable  propriety,  who  never  oversteps  the 
Constitutional  limits  of  his  office  or  says  to-day  what  he  will  wish 
unsaid  to-morrow,  or  makes  of  politics  a  personal  affair,  or 
furnishes  the  newspapers  with  columns  of  sensational  reading 
on  matters  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  Presidential  duties, 
or  flashes  out  in  a  stirring  assault  upon  Congress  or  nature-fakers 
or  millionaires.  No  doubt  a  great  many  Americans,  before  he  left 
the  White  House,  had  worked  round  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  "too  much  Roosevelt,”  and  welcomed  Mr.  Taft’s  accession 
precisely  because  he  had  more  in  his  temperament  of  the  Quaker 
than  of  the  pugilist  and  of  the  judge  than  of  the  cowboy.  But 
they  are  now  discovering  that,  while  Mr.  Taft  is  almost  as  voluble 
as  his  predecessor,  he  is  considerably  duller,  that  he  emits  no 
slashing,  sledge-hammery  phrases,  and  that  they  miss  in  him 
the  driving  power,  the  sense  of  tingling  life,  the  sheer  over¬ 
whelming  force  that  made  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  most  popular  of 
all  American  Presidents.  His  engaging  openness  and  good 
humour  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  the  masses  who  followed 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  such  passionate  enthusiasm  find  his  successor 
a  comparatively  uninspiring  figure,  ponderous  and  honest,  but 
tame  and  unmagnetic. 

His  Political  Difficulties. 

Moreover,  the  chances  of  politics  have  so  far  told  heavily 
against  him.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  with  his  invariable  shrewdness, 
allowed  the  Tariff  question  to  slumber.  Mr.  Taft  had  no  option 
but  to  awaken  it.  The  platform  on  which  he  was  elected  and 
his  speeches  in  support  of  it  squarely  committed  both  himself 
and  his  party  to  a  revision  of  the  Dingley  Act,  a  revision  that 
was  to  be  "mainly  downwards.”  But  the  Bill  that  was  actually 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President  revised  the 
Dingley  schedules,  it  is  true,  but  revised  them  mainly  upw-ards, 
making  them  more  onerous  and  Protectionist  than  they  were. 
Mr.  Taft  made  an  effort  to  force  the  Republicans  to  keep  their 
election  pledges,  but  the  effort,  while  not  an  absolute  failure, 
was  feeble  and  ineffective.  The  Conservatives  got  nine-tenths 
of  what  they  wanted,  and  the  Radicals,  who  dominate  the  Middle 
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West,  broke  from  their  party  and  voted  against  its  principal 
measure.  Before  he  had  been  in  office  five  months,  Mr.  Taft 
had  thus  contrived  to  tear  his  party  asunder.  And  the  schism 
is  not  confined  to  the  Tariff  ;  it  extends,  on  the  contrary,  over  the 
whole  field  of  domestic  policy ;  it  is  the  foreseen  and  inevitable 
result  of  the  Kooseveltian  propaganda.  The  great  fact  of  Mr. 
Eoosevelt’s  Presidency  was  that  he  was  the  means  of  launching 
issues  that  appealed  more  to  men’s  fundamental  opinions  about 
society  and  economics  than  to  their  party  interests.  His  policy 
of  the  “  square  deal  ”  cut  clean  across  the  traditional  lines  of  party 
division.  It  fitted  in  with  none  of  the  old  formulae  and  catch¬ 
words.  It  was  a  national  and  not  in  any  sense  a  factional  policy, 
not  a  movement  of  Eepublicans  against  Democrats  but  of  the 
people  against  Plutocracy  and  Privilege.  Mr.  Eoosevelt  initiated 
two  campaigns  against  the  American  money-power.  One  was 
aimed  at  capital,  the  other  at  capitalists.  The  first  campaign, 
by  an  unsparing  investigation  of  the  Trusts,  by  an  increasing 
strictness  of  Federal  supervision  over  their  conduct,  and  by  the 
systematic  preservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
essayed  to  bring  under  public  control  whatever  was  excessive 
and  against  the  common  weal  in  the  powers  of  organised  wealth. 
The  second  campaign  dealt  rather  with  the  millionaire  as  a  private 
citizen,  and  was  designed  to  extract  from  him  by  income-  and 
inheritance-taxes  a  fair  return  for  the  w’ealth  he  had  been  enabled 
to  amass.  Those  who  opposed  these  policies  did  so  not  as 
Eepublicans  or  as  Democrats,  but  simply  as  Conservatives  speak¬ 
ing  the  universal  language  of  Conservatism.  Those  wffio  favoured 
them  did  so  as  Eadicals  sans  phrase.  Now,  the  effective  leadership 
of  the  Eepublican  Party  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  but  in  the 
Senate  (which  is  the  predominant  Chamber)  especially,  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  deeply  committed  to  Conservatism,  who 
are  the  friends,  some  of  them  the  nominees,  of  special  interests, 
and  w'ho  successfully  prevented  Mr.  Eoosevelt  from  writing  more 
than  one  or  two  of  his  policies  on  the  Statute-Book.  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
bent  them  at  times  by  appealing  over  their  heads  to  the  people 
at  large,  but  he  never  really  broke  them.  They  still  control  the 
party  and  the  course  of  legislation.  And  with  these  men  Mr.  Taft 
is  obliged  to  deal.  He  cannot  pass  a  single  law  without  their 
assent  and  co-operation.  To  antagonise  them  is  to  bring  about 
an  instantaneous  deadlock.  To  coerce  them,  as  Mr.  Eoosevelt 
tried  to  coerce  them,  by  the  force  of  popular  enthusiasm  is  a 
task  which  Mr.  Taft  probably  regards  as  outside  the  strict 
functions  of  a  President  and  for  which,  in  any  case,  he  is  tem¬ 
peramentally  unfitted.  Harmony  between  the  White  House  and 
the  recognised  leaders  of  the  Eepublican  Party  in  the  Senate  he 
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evidently  regards  as  the  first  condition  of  success.  His  policy, 
therefore — a  highly  speculative  one — is  to  work  upon  their  fears 
of  a  Kepublican  defeat  at  the  polls  or  upon  their  common  sense 
or  upon  their  patriotism  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  induced 
by  temperate  and  friendly  persuasion  to  pass  a  series  of  measures 
to  which  they  are  all  strongly  and  even  bitterly  opposed.  He 
prefers,  in  short,  the  coaxing  and  conciliatory  tactics  of  a 
McKinley  to  the  rougher  methods  of  a  Eoosevelt. 

The  “Insurgents.” 

The  country,  however,  seems  scarcely  in  a  mood  to  give  the 
experiment  a  fair  trial.  It  does  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Taft’s  devotion  to  the  Eoosevelt  policies,  but  it  severely  criticises 
his  methods  of  forwarding  them.  It  asks  for  two  things — 
leadership  and  results  ;  and  it  perceives  that  it  is  obtaining  neither. 
The  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  of  the  people  at  large  are 
factors  that  might  pass  away  were  they  not  stimulated  by  the 
open  revolt  of  the  “insurgents.”  The  insurgents  are  a  group  of 
able  Eepublican  Senators,  mainly  from  the  Middle  West,  who 
are  determined  to  make  an  end  of  the  power  of  organised  wealth 
over  the  business  of  government,  who  subscribe  enthusiastically 
to  the  Eoosevelt  policies  and  who  went  to  the  extreme  length, 
with  the  approval  of  their  constituents  and  of  the  country  as  a 
whole,  of  voting  against  the  Payne  Tariff  Act.  They  are  highly 
suspicious  of  the  alliance  between  the  White  House  and  the  Con¬ 
servatives.  They  find  themselves  upbraided  by  the  Pre.sident 
for  their  lack  of  party  loyalty ;  they  see  him  going  out  of  his  way 
to  say  a  good  word  for  the  Eepublican  Senator  who  most  typifies 
the  rule  of  special  interests ;  they  know  that  the  Payne  Tariff 
Act  was  a  clear  violation  of  party  pledges  and  represented  a 
virtually  complete  triumph  for  the  Eeactionaries ;  and  they  ask 
themselves  what  chance  remains  that  Mr.  Taft  will  be  able  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  programme  without  modifications  and 
concessions  that  no  believer  in  the  Eoosevelt  policies  could  bring 
himself  to  accept.  The  situation,  therefore,  is  curiously  para¬ 
doxical.  Betw^een  Mr.  Taft  and  the  Conservative  leaders  of  his 
party  there  is  peace.  Between  Mr.  Taft  and  the  Eadical 
Republicans  there  is,  not  exactly  war,  but  estrangement  and 
mistrust.  Yet  the  measures  which  Mr.  Taft  recommends  are 
measures  which  the  Conservatives  dislike  and  will  do  all  they  can 
to  smother  or  emasculate  and  which  the  Eadicals  heartily  support 
and  are  only  anxious  to  see  on  the  Statute-Book.  The  resultant 
confusion  has  been  intensified,  and  in  both  cases  to  Mr.  Taft’s 
disadvantage,  by  two  bitter  embroilments.  The  real  formulator 
and  inspirer  of  Mr.  Eoosevelt’s  campaign  for  the  conservation  of 
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the  natural  resources  of  the  country  was  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
the  chief  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  Mr.  Pinchot, 
having  convinced  himself  that  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  Mr.  Taft’s  Cabinet,  a  Mr.  Ballinger,  was  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  conservation  policy,  and  was,  indeed,  reducing  it  to  a  nullity, 
brought  a  series  of  charges  against  him  which  have  ended  by 
becoming  the  subject-matter  of  Congressional  investigation  and 
by  splitting  the  country  into  two  camps.  Mr.  Taft,  to  preserve 
any  sort  of  official  discipline  at  all,  found  himself  obliged  to 
dismiss  Mr.  Pinchot  from  the  Government  service.  At  the  same 
time  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  accusations  against  Mr. 
Ballinger  were  unfounded.  Time  may  prove  him  to  have  been 
right,  but  so  far  the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Committee  of 
Inquiry  has  sustained  and  even  amplified  Mr.  Pinchot’s  con¬ 
tentions.  The  net  result  is  that  a  leading  member  of  Mr.  Taft’s 
Cabinet  is  seriously  discredited  and  that  Mr.  Taft  himself  is 
suspected  of  only  a  lukewarm  enthusiasm  for  the  conservation 
policy — the  policy  of  safeguarding  the  forests,  water-power,  and 
all  the  minerals  in  the  public  domain  against  unrestricted  exploita¬ 
tion  by  private  interests.  The  other  matter  that  has  embarrassed 
the  Administration  is  the  gathering  revolt  of  the  Republicans 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  against  the  despotism  of  the 
Speaker — a  revolt  that  on  March  19th  came  to  successful 
head.  The  Speaker  hitherto  has  always  been  expected  to  play 
the  strict  party  game,  to  manipulate  the  procedure  of  the  House 
for  the  benefit  of  his  friends,  and  to  appoint  the  Committees, 
that  do  all  the  real  w'ork  of  Congress,  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
interests  of  his  party.  There  has  thus  been  gathered  into  his 
hands  an  amount  of  power  that  makes  him  the  absolute  autocrat 
of  the  House,  capable  of  blocking  any  and  every  measure  of 
which  he  disapproves.  Mr.  Cannon,  the  present  Speaker,  and 
an  inveterate  Reactionary,  has  for  years  past  exercised  a  greater 
influence  over  legislation  than  even  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself.  But 
there  is  now'  a  formidable  revolt  against  the  whole  system  of 
Cannonism  and  a  determination  to  make  the  House,  if  possible, 
an  assembly  for  free  and  genuine  discussion,  to  shackle  the 
Speaker’s  powers,  deprive  him  of  the  right  of  naming  the  Com¬ 
mittees  and  transform  him  from  a  despot  and  a  partisan  into 
something  approaching  the  British  idea  of  what  a  Speaker  and  a 
Speaker’s  functions  should  be.  This  is  in  every  way  a  most 
salutary  movement,  but  at  the  same  time  it  represents  a  new 
cleavage  in  the  Republican  ranks  and  to  some  extent  makes  the 
fate  of  the  Administration’s  programme  the  sport  of  internecine 
strife. 
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The  President’s  Programme. 

i  Meanwhile,  amid  all  these  distractions,  Mr.  Taft  continues  to 
hammer  away  at  the  policies  bequeathed  to  him  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt. 
Of  these  the  ones  that  have  most  interest  for  non-Americans  are  : 
j  (1)  The  reform  of  the  banking  and  currency  system ;  (2)  a  Bill 
I  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Commission — 

*  a  Commission  that  for  practical  purposes  possesses  at  present 
i  about  one-tenth  of  the  power  of  the  Railway  Department  in  the 
Board  of  Trade — to  establish  a  special  Commerce  Court  that  will 
hear  and  decide  appeals  from  the  Commission,  to  permit  traffic 
I  agreements  among  the  railroads  and  to  extend  Federal  supervision 
I  over  their  financial  operations ;  (3)  a  series  of  Bills  for  conserving 
the  natural  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  (4)  a  Bill  for  the  Federal 
E  Incorporation  of  the  Trusts.  The  fate  of  these  projects  in 
I  Congress,  and  their  reception,  if  they  ever  get  so  far,  at  the  hands 
I  of  the  Supreme  Court,  are  beyond  computation;  but  they  serve 
=  at  least  to  emphasise  the  dominance  of  economic  questions  in 
modern  American  politics  and  the  difficulties  placed  in  the  w^ay  of 
I  solving  them  by  the  intricacies  of  the  American  governmental 
j  system.  One  sees  that  slowly  the  constituent  States  are  losing 
I  power  and  the  Federal  Government  gaining  it,  and  that  America 
^  is  becoming  by  economic  necessity  very  much  what  Hamilton 
I  wished  her  to  be  from  the  start — a  strongly  centralised  government 
presiding  over  equal  but  subordinate  States.  But  American  states- 
!  manship  can  hardly  be  congratulated  on  its  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  definite  problems  that  have  thrust  their  w’ay  to  the  front 
f  in  the  past  five  and  twenty  years.  The  vital  questions  of  a  sound 

i  banking  and  a  stable  and  elastic  currency  system  have  been 

[  merely  tinkered  at ;  the  railway  problem — as  fundamental  in 

J  America  as  is  the  land  problem  in  Great  Britain — has  still  to  be 

t  effectively  grappled  with ;  and  passion  and  loose  empirics  have 

[  governed  throughout  the  struggle  with  the  Trusts.  At  the  present 

'  moment,  for  instance,  the  Supreme  Court  has  before  it  various 

^  suits  brought  by  the  Government  against  the  great  industrial 

■  corporations,  notably  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  The  suits  were 

instituted  under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act,  w'hich  declares 
any  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  to  be  illegal.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Supreme  Court  may  declare  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  to  be  an  unlawful  corporation  and  may  order  its  dissolu- 
=  tion.  But  nothing  wnll  have  been  gained  thereby.  No  legal 

'  decision  can  really  prevent  the  Standard  Oil  Company  from  con¬ 

tinuing  to  be  what  it  has  long  been — a  corporation  that  controls 
with  almost  absolute  authority  the  production  and  sale  of 
petroleum  throughout  the  United  States.  The  specific  form  in 
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which  it  is  now  organised  may  be  pronounced  illegal  and  may 
have  to  be  abandoned — to  the  accompaniment,  of  course,  of  a 
panic  in  Wall  Street,  a  certain  amount  of  loss  to  shareholders, 
and  an  immense  temporary  confusion.  But  the  essentials  of  the 
situation  will  remain  unaltered.  The  substitution  of  one  financial 
device  for  another  and  a  readjustment  of  the  relations  between 
the  parent  corporation  and  its  constituent  offshoots  will  affect 
nothing  that  really  matters.  In  a  case  of  this  kind  the  law  can  do 
no  more  than  create  a  superficial  disturbance.  So  long  as  it  leaves 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  In  the  control  of  the  interests  and  the 
individuals  that  now  own  it,  and  does  nothing  to  diminish  its 
earning  capacity,  or  to  break  its  organised  chain  of  railway, 
financial,  and  industrial  connections,  the  public  on  whose  behalf 
it  is  invoked  will  get  no  practical  benefit.  And  so  with  all  the 
other  so-called  Trusts  against  which  suit  is  pending.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  is  simply  a  relic  of  the  com- 
jKititive  age  lasting  on  into  an  age  of  consolidation.  It  cannot 
ixissibly  restrain  or  even  hinder  the  deep-seated  movement 
towards  amalgamation.  The  economic  saving  produced  by 
monopoly  is  a  strong  enough  incentive  to  bring  about  monopoly, 
law  or  no  law.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  great  corporations 
that  control  the  production  and  sale  of  steel,  tobacco,  sugar, 
meat,  and  so  on  that  does  not  violate  the  Sherman  Act  every  day 
of  its  existence.  That  unhappy  Act  sets  the  W'hole  powder  of  the 
United  States  athwart  the  obvious  current  of  modern  commerce; 
it  makes  business  on  a  large  scale  impossible  except  on  a  basis 
of  illegality ;  its  amendment  is  vital  to  any  rational  scheme  of 
dealing  with  the  Trusts.  But  even  its  amendment  will  be  only 
a  short  step  forwards.  America  is  moving  gradually  but  persist¬ 
ently  towards  depriving  the  States  of  the  power  to  incorporate 
industrial  companies  and  towards  vesting  that  power  in  the 
Central  Government.  Many  crucial  questions  of  Constitutional 
law  will  have  to  be  settled  before  the  final  goal  is  reached  ;  possibly 
the  Constitution  itself  may  have  to  be  amended.  Certainly  Mr. 
Taft  will  find  every  inch  of  his  advance  bitterly  contested. 

America,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan. 

Among  the  developments  w-hich  have  brought  down  upon  Mr. 
Taft’s  administration  more  criticism  than  approval,  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  by  Mr.  Knox  holds  an  unpleasantly  prominent 
place.  In  his  handling  of  both  South  American  and  Far  Eastern 
affairs,  Mr.  Knox,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  remember  him  as  a 
grave  Constitutional  lawyer,  has  shown  a  tendency^  to  revert  to 
the  hectoring  tone  and  the  half-baked  impulses  that  characterised 
the  diplomacy  of  Mr,  Sherman  and  Mr.  Blaine  as  markedly  as 
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they  did  not  characterise  the  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Eoot. 

It  was  mentioned  in  these  pages  last  month  that  he  had  addressed 
to  the  Pow’ers  an  audacious  proposal  for  the  internationalisation 
of  the  Manchurian  railways.  The  two  Powers  most  concerned, 
Russia  and  Japan,  rejected  the  proposal  in  as  brief  a  time  as  a 
show  of  politeness  permitted,  and  the  other  Powers  naturally 
followed  their  lead.  No  other  result  was  expected  either  in 
Washington  or  anywhere  else.  Mr.  Knox  had  omitted  to  sound 
any  of  the  Governments  in  advance;  he  knew',  of  course,  that 
his  scheme  was  irreconcilable  w'ith  the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth, 
that  from  the  Eussian  standpoint  it  left  the  Siberian  railway 
without  its  final  link  under  Eussian  control,  and  that  from  the 
Japanese  standpoint  it  looked  ominously  like  the  beginning  of 
a  movement  to  deprive  her  of  the  fruits  of  her  victory ;  and  he 
must  therefore  have  anticipated  its  peremptory  rejection.  For 
what  purpose,  then,  was  it  formulated,  since  no  Government 
wantonly  courts  an  inevitable  rebuff  or  goes  out  of  its  wmy  to 
provoke  suspicion  and  ill-feeling  unless  it  has  some  tangible 
object  in  view?  It  seems  probable  that  Mr.  Knox  wished  in  the 
first  place  to  possess  himself  of  a  diplomatic  counter  that  might 
be  used  to  influence  the  terms  of  the  new  commercial  treaty  now 
being  negotiated  between  Tokyo  and  Washington,  and  in  the 
second  place  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  America  is  not  indifferent 
to,  and  means  to  share  in,  the  economic  development  of 
Manchuria.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  American  officialdom 
feels  in  regard  to  the  various  pledges  and  conventions  that  have 
purported  to  regulate  the  status  of  Manchuria  very  much  as  Mr. 
Redmond  feels  in  regard  to  Mr.  Asquith’s  “guarantees.”  They 
feel  that  they  have  been  misled,  that  Japan  is  exploiting  Southern 
and  Eussia  Northern  Manchuria  as  though  Chinese  sovereignty 
were  no  more  than  a  convenient  fiction,  that  the  door  which  it 
was  promised  should  remain  open  has  in  fact  been  effectually 
closed  on  the  outside  w'orld,  that  all  forms  of  development  to 
which  Eussia  and  Japan  object  have  to  be  abandoned,  that  Great 
Britain  is  supine  and  China  helpless,  and  that  unless  America — 
the  bulk  of  whose  Far  Eastern  trade  has  lain  in  Manchuria — 
fights  for  her  rights  the  province  wnll  lapse  into  a  Eusso- Japanese 
preserve.  To  head  off  any  such  development,  to  put  equality  of 
commercial  opportunity  beyond  question,  and  to  save  ^lanchuria 
from  becoming  a  cockpit  in  which  the  Powers  struggle  for  con¬ 
cessions  and  privileges,  Mr.  Knox  proposed  that  the  Manchurian 
railways  should  be  neutralised  by  sale  to  China ,  that  the  operation 
should  be  financed  by  the  five  leading  Powers,  and  that  the 
management  of  the  lines  should  be  placed  under  joint  inter¬ 
national  control.  IMore  will  assuredly  be  heard  of  this  idea  than 
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its  abrupt  dismissal  last  month  would  seem  to  indicate.  It  was 
premature,  and  it  w^as  put  forward  in  the  w’orst  possible  wav, 
but  it  is  not  therefore  beyond  the  possibility  of  partial  realisation. 
Nothing  at  any  rate  is  likely  to  be  more  needed  in  the  near  future 
than  a  scheme  for  taking  Manchuria  out  of  international  politics ; 
and  nothing  is  more  needed  at  the  present  moment  than  that  Great 
Britain,  while  strictly  observing  all  her  obligations,  should  cease 
to  encourage  the  notion  that  the  alliance  with  Japan  means  the 
sterilisation  of  British  policy  or  the  abdication  of  British  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  Far  East.  The  rejection  of  Mr.  Knox’s  proposals  has 
already  accentuated  one  of  the  most  disturbing  facts  in  current 
politics — the  gathering  ill-will  between  America  and  Japan ;  and 
it  did  not  need  Mr,  Schiff’s  outbreak  of  March  9th,  his  uncon¬ 
cealed  hostility  towards  Japan  and  his  accusation  of  British 
“perfidy,”  to  be  sure  that  a  portion  at  any  rate  of  the  distrust 
and  resentment  with  which  Americans  have  watched  the  course  of 
Japanese  policy  since  the  war  falls  upon  us.  Happily  or  un¬ 
happily,  the  average  American  is  almost  as  indifferent  to 
foreigners  as  he  is  ignorant  of  them.  None  the  less  it  remains 
the  business  of  our  diplomacy  to  see  to  it  that  we  are  never  called 
upon  to  choose  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

A  Tariff  War  with  Canada. 

Eeviewing,  then,  the  general  state  of  politics  in  America,  it 
looks  rather  as  though  Mr.  Eoosevelt  for  the  time  being  had 
spoilt  his  countrymen  for  any  other  President  but  himself  or  had 
at  least  set  forces  in  motion  that  he  alone  can  control.  Mr.  Taft 
at  any  rate  has  still  to  prove  himself  equal  to  the  task.  So  far 
he  has  received  too  little  credit  for  his  achievements  and  too  much 
blame  for  his  failures — a  distribution  of  judgment  which  his 
predecessor  always  in  his  own  case  precisely  contrived  to  reverse. 
With  a  weak  and  uninspiring  Cabinet,  a  broken  party,  a 
bewildered  people,  an  unpopular  Tariff,  and  an  otherwise  un¬ 
realised  programme,  Mr.  Taft  approaches  the  November  elections 
amid  most  of  the  omens  of  defeat.  One  may,  indeed,  almost 
prophesy  a  Democratic  victory*  as  a  certainty  if  in  addition  to  his 
other  embarrassments  Mr.  Taft  finds  himself  committed  to  a 
Tariff  war  with  Canada.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  no  one  in 
the  United  States  w'ants  such  a  war,  that  the  Press,  w’hich  grows 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  Canadian  wood-pulp  for  its  supply 
of  paper,  is  unanimously  opposed  to  it,  and  that  the  people  gener¬ 
ally  would  view  its  outbreak,  not  with  the  light  indifference  of 
two  decades  ago,  but  as  little  less  than  a  disaster.  Shortly  before 
or  shortly  after  these  lines  are  read  the  issue  will  have  been 
decided.  At  the  present  moment  the  position  is  one  of  deadlock. 
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America  threatening  to  enforce  her  maximum  rates  unless  Canada 
grants  to  her  the  same  preferential  terms  as  to  France,  Canada 
refusing  to  make  any  concessions  without  a  substantial  quid  pro 
quo,  and  the  whole  matter  resting  in  Mr.  Taft’s  hands  for  the 
final  verdict.  To  those  who  remember  the  days  when  Canada 
was  a  humble  suppliant  at  Washington  for  favours  that  were  con¬ 
temptuously  refused,  the  agitation  of  American  opinion  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  the  eager  anxiety  to  avoid  a  clash,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  the  results  of  a  fiscal  struggle  can  only  harm  the 
United  States  more  than  they  will  harm  Canada,  and  the  unity, 
calmness  and  determination  of  the  Canadian  people  and  politicians 
—seem  phenomena  that  have  all  the  sweep  and  significance  of  a 
revolution.  We  trust  the  upshot  will  be  peace  and  not  war,  for 
a  war  of  tariffs  injures  all  who  are  engaged  in  it,  and  to  suppose 
that  what  injures  Canada  can  be  good  for  Great  Britain  or  the 
Empire,  or  that  what  is  most  in  the  interests  of  Canada  is  not 
also  in  the  interests  of  the  Mother-Country,  is  to  challenge  the 
principle  that  has  given  the  British  Empire  its  unique  vitality. 
But,  whatever  the  issue,  nothing  can  impair  the  pregnant,  the 
almost  electrifying,  testimony  which  has  been  borne  to  the 
strength,  progress  and  firm  temper  of  the  Dominion. 

Sydney  Brooks. 
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I 

Six  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  produced  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  announcement  at  Birmingham  on  Colonial 
preference,  the  present  writer  published  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
a  series  of  two  articles  on  national  policy  in  its  relation  to  Free 
Trade.  Whatever  the  impression  produced  on  others  by  those 
articles,  the  significance  of  them  at  the  time  to  the  writer’s  own 
mind  lay  principally  in  one  fact.  They  were  mainly  addressed 
to  Liberals.  To  the  more  serious  and  thinking  minds  among 
Liberals  they  were  intended  as  an  earnest  appeal  and  warning 
by  one  who  had  himself  lived  through  the  Free  Trade  conviction. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  represented  no  hasty  judgment.  They 
w'ere  the  result  of  as  much  matured  study,  both  in  England  and 
foreign  countries,  of  an  important  phase  of  national  policy  as 
most  men  are  able  to  give  to  any  subject  in  the  course  of  a  life¬ 
time.  They  w’ere  the  convictions  with  which  two  years  earlier 
I  had  written  and  closed  the  last  chapter  of  my  Principlea  of 
Western  Civilisation ,  a  book  which  the  Westminster  Gazette,  in 
the  leading  article  which  it  devoted  to  it  on  publication,  described 
as  an  impracticable  attempt  to  make  the  world  think  in  com¬ 
munities — a  kind  of  other-w’orldliness  in  politics.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain,  w’ho  also  read  the  book,  interpreted  it  likewise  as  an  attempt 
to  make  the  w’orld  think  in  communities,  but  he  translated  the 
phrase  into  one  of  his  own,  w^hich  presently  became  historic. 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the  articles  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  conception  of  that  international 
scramble  in  commerce  and  industry  w'hich  w^e  had  hitherto  called 
Free  Trade  was  about  to  become  an  impossible  creed ;  that  it  had 
never  been  a  scientific  creed ;  and  that  all  the  dogmas  and 
doctrines  that  had  accreted  around  it  in  Great  Britain  were  destined 
to  certain  dispersion  by  the  inevitable  logic  of  events  in  the 
w'orld.  Convictions  of  a  similar  kind  had  been  expressed  by  others 
with  equal  strength  and  vehemence.  But  the  feature  of  their 
utterance  on  this  occasion  w'as  that  the  conclusions  were 
presented  as  the  result  in  the  near  future  of  the  application  to 
the  national  policy  of  Great  Britain  of  the  principles  of 
Liberalism. 

Much  has  taken  place  in  the  development  of  the  world  in  the 
six  pregnant  years  that  have  since  passed.  But  no  word  of 
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warning  or  appeal  then  addressed  to  Liberalism  has  now  to  be 
modified  or  attenuated.  The  situation  has  tended  to  increase  in 
intensity  and  in  interest  down  to  the  present  moment.  It  may 
not,  therefore,  be  out  of  place  again  briefly  to  review  certain 
features  of  a  situation  in  national  life  which  is  without  any  parallel 
in  history. 

The  position  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  is  one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  Western  politics.  The 
transformation  which  the  party  is  rapidly  undergoing  is  unpre¬ 
cedented,  and  is  not  without  its  serious  element  of  danger  to  the 
national  life,  both  external  and  internal.  The  present  British 
Liberal  Party  represents  the  surviving  hosts  of  the  great  army 
which  carried  through  in  all  its  phases  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
people  in  Church  and  State.  This  was  a  revolution  which  required 
an  immense  impetus  behind  it ,  and  which  during  the  Gladstonian 
era  in  politics  of  the  last  century  enlisted  on  its  side  the  fighting 
enthusiasm  of  a  large  part  of  the  British  nation.  The  significance 
of  our  time  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  w'hole  procession 
of  events  in  this  triumphant  period  of  militant  Liberalism  was 
related  to  a  single  fact.  The  Liberalism  of  the  past  as  a  fight¬ 
ing  force  was  the  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  the  Anti. 
As  a  political  doctrine  it  was  a  creed  of  protest — it  represented 
the  element  of  opposition  ranged  against  vested  interests 
entrenched  in  all  the  institutions  of  the  past.  The  deeper 
political  life  of  British  Liberalism  has  indeed  never  found  any 
expression  in  political  philosophy.  The  leaders  of  this  life  were 
men  like  Gladstone,  with  an  inner  mark  upon  them.  But  they 
made  no  contribution  to  thought.  During  the  past  century  the 
fighting  creed  of  Liberalism  was  constructed  for  it  by  a  group 
of  men  of  the  type  of  the  two  Mills,  who  represented  in  politics 
no  more  than  the  principle  of  negation.  But  it  w’as  a  political 
creed  sufficient  and  indeed  necessary  for  the  days  of  the  Anti. 

The  Nemesis  that  has  overtaken  Liberalism  now^  is  that  at  a 
time  in  which  the  wmrld  has  entered  upon  a  period  of  organisation 
following  upon  this  long  preliminary  stage,  the  mandate  of  these 
militant  days  of  protest  and  individualism  has  been  utterly 
exhausted.  At  a  time  of  profound  and  universal  reconstruction 
it  is  without  any  constructive  principle  of  its  own.  The  world 
has  indeed  begun  to  think  in  communities,  but  the  process  is  at 
present  beyond  the  mental  range  of  Liberals  of  the  old  school, 
while  the  individualism  which  their  creed  glorified  has  become 
no  more  than  the  crudest  .principle  of  anarchy  in  the  present  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  world.  For  more  than  half  a  century  Liberalism  of 
the  Gladstonian  type  has  contributed  not  a  single  idea  to  the 
political  thought  or  action  of  the  world.  The  new  political  con- 
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structive  creed  of  thinking  in  communities  has  passed  for  the  time 
being  to  the  Socialist  and  Conservative  parties. 

Between  the  two  phases  of  this  development  the  Liberalism 
of  our  time  occupies  an  extraordinary  position.  It  lives  in  a  kind 
of  drugged  sleep,  brain-poisoned  with  the  waste  products  of  this 
past  era  of  activity.  From  time  to  time  men  shout  at  it  rallyina 
cries  of  the  kind  which  in  the  past  have  galvanised  it  into  action- 
cries  like  Chinese  slavery,  or  the  “hungry  ’forties,”  or  priest- 
ridden  schools,  or  the  dominance  of  the  Commons  in  finance. 
Like  some  giant  animal  the  activity  of  w^hose  higher  centres  of 
intelligence  has  been  suspended,  the  vast  body,  still  living  and 
powerful,  responds,  but  only  to  be  flung  into  uncorrelated  gusts 
of  violent  action  by  reflexes  proceeding  from  motive  centres  lower 
than  those  of  the  thinking  brain. 

This  is  the  surprising  position  of  British  Liberalism  in  our 
time.  The  idea  that  nationality  has  superseded  the  pseudo-unity 
of  cosmopolitanism  and  become  the  most  powerful  of  the  new 
constructive  and  subordinating  forces  in  the  social  movement  of 
the  world  towards  organisation  has  not  yet  entered  the  mental 
processes  of  the  older  Liberalism.  Its  leaders  are,  indeed,  still 
dreaming  of  the  demand  for  the  economic  consolidation  of  the 
British  Empire,  which  is  only  a  phase  of  this  w^orld-wide 
movement  towards  organisation,  as  if  it  were  no  more  than  an 
election  device  invented  by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Anyone  coming 
amongst  us  during  the  past  few  years  and  watching  events  with 
a  perfectly  open  and  intelligent  mind  could  not  fail  to  be 
astounded  with  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  party  which  is 
opposing  Tariff  Eeform.  During  the  course  of  the  controversy 
that  party  has  failed  to  introduce  into  it  any  idea  which  would 
suggest  that  the  world  has  made  progress  since  the  days  when 
Adam  Smith  WTote  a  certain  treatise  on  political  economy  in  the 
century  before  the  last,  or  since  the  days  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  Cobden,  before  the  era  of  universal  education, 
imposed  the  theory  of  the  Manchester  cotton  trade  on  all  the  rest 
of  the  industries  of  Great  Britain. 

During  these  years  w^e  have  had  the  spectacle  of  middle-aged 
men  taking  themselves  quite  seriously  in  compiling  statistics 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and  explaining  to  the  nation 
the  principles  of  political  economy.  We  have  had  retired  Civil 
Servants  gravely  expounding  to  us  the  nature  of  the  advantages 
which  Great  Britain  enjoys  under  most-favoured-nation  clauses 
of  its  treaties  with  foreign  countries  as  the  last  word  in  the 
Tariff  Eeform  controversy.  We  have  had  youths  fresh  from 
school  and  the  universities  lecturing  a  business  nation  on  the 
rules  of  its  business  from  school  text-books  written  by  men  born 
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before  the  age  of  steam  and  railways.  And  last  of  all,  we  have 
had  Professor  Marshall  gathering  the  wisdom  of  the  older  schools 
into  a  thin  sheaf,  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
1  Exchequer,  as  a  final  and  culminating  argument  against  Tariff 
Keform.  Nowhere  in  all  this  effort  has  there  been  the  slightest 
trace  of  illumination  or  insight  in  co-ordinating  this  kind  of 
knowledge  wuth  knowledge  of  the  forces  w’hich  are  upheaving  and 
transforming  the  w^orld  around  us.  It  has  not  yet  penetrated 
;  the  consciousness  of  the  responsible  leaders  of  Liberalism  that 
the  age  of  thinking  as  individuals  is  an  age  as  extinct  in  the 
rivalry  of  nations  as  the  age  of  going  to  war  as  individuals ;  or 
that  the  counter  creed  of  thinking  as  communities  is — and  not- 
*  withstanding  the  fact  that  the  W estminster  Gazette  professes  to 
be  unable  to  understand  it — the  creed  of  every  living  and  enduring 
movement  in  the  w'orld  of  to-day,  and  the  only  creed  under  w^hich 
j  it  is  possible  for  Liberalism  again  to  wear  the  giant’s  robe  of 
progress  and  reform  in  these  islands. 

Let  us  look  for  a  brief  moment  squarely  at  this  theory  of  the 
Manchester  cotton  trade,  which,  under  the  spell  of  Cobden,  we 
have  applied  to  all  the  other  industries  of  Great  Britain  and  called 
a  theory  of  national  trade,  and  even  in  moments  of  deeper 
hypnosis  imagined  to  be  a  theory  of  universal  trade.  Let  us  try 
to  look  at  it  in  the  dry,  cold  light  in  which  the  historian  will 
view  it  in  the  future,  and  then  endeavour  to  anticipate  his  verdict. 
It  seems  to  the  present  writer  impossible  to  escape  the  sense  of 
that  verdict  even  in  the  present  time.  Never  was  a  shallower 
economic  fraud  perpetrated  on  a  great  nation.  Never  wms  a 
grosser  piece  of  intellectual  impertinence  more  ignorantly  or  more 
disastrously  woven  by  a  great  party  in  the  State  into  half  a 
century  of  national  history. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  spectacles  in  the  recent  General 
Election  has  not  hitherto  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  The 
attitude  in  which  Birmingham  stood  in  opposition  to  Lancashire 
was  almost  dramatic  in  its  intensity.  Manchester,  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  cotton  trade,  and  with  a  large  part  of  Lancashire  behind 
it,  steadfastly  confronted  Birmingham.  Birmingham,  as  repre¬ 
senting  no  less  important  industries  of  Great  Britain,  and  with 
an  equally  large  area  behind  it,  stood  even  more  resolutely  con¬ 
fronting  Lancashire.  There  can  be  no  mistaking  the  nature  of 
this  situation.  These  are  the  two  protagonists  in  the  battle  of 
Tariff  Eeform.  All  the  conflicting  statements  made  as  to  the 
significance  of  the  voting  of  the  great  towns  fall  into  place  directly 
we  realise  the  relationship  of  these  opposing  forces.  Placing  on 
one  side  the  mining  industry,  which  exports  raw  materials  which 
foreign  countries  do  not  tax  and  w’hich  is  not  so  directly  inter- 
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ested,  we  may  observe  how  the  position  shapes  itself.  Ranged  ^ 
behind  the  cotton  trade  as  their  natural  leader  we  see  the  other 
textile  trades  doubting,  hesitating,  wavering.  But  ranged  behind 
Birmingham  we  see  most  of  the  other  industries  of  Great  Britain 
with  a  pronounced  tendency  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Midland 
capital.  There  has  never  been  anything  quite  like  the  present 
case  of  Birmingham  and  its  industries  in  British  history.  The 
steadfastness,  the  resolution,  the  largeness  of  the  majorities,  and 
the  strength  of  conviction  expressed  are  beyond  precedent.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  situation? 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  unusual  position  in  British  politics, 
it  must  have  occurred  long  ago  to  the  party  which  is  opposing 
Tariff  Reform  to  ask  if  there  must  not  be  some  deeper  explanation 
of  it  than  the  superficial  one  which  is  usually  given.  W'idespread 
as  is  the  influence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  leadership  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  Midlands,  it  must  be  remembered  that  leaders  only 
interpret  feelings  waiting  to  be  interpreted.  Birmingham  is  the 
most  important  representative  centre  of  general  British  industry, 
and  widely  and  intimately  in  contact  with  trade  conditions 
throughout  the  world.  There  must  be  something  far  deeper  than 
any  personal  explanation  behind  a  national  situation  so  strikingly 
outlined.  Those  who  have  been  through  the  recent  election  in 
the  Midlands  speak  of  the  results  as  being  beyond  all  election 
experiences.  Men  were  to  be  seen  going  to  the  polls  with  sullen 
and  resolute  faces  in  this  erstwhile  stronghold  of  British 
Liberalism,  voting  against  the  party  to  which  they  had  previously 
belonged  by  tradition  and  lifelong  association ,  and  with  the  party 
which  promised  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  British  industry. 
They  were  men  w'ho  had  seen  the  effect  on  their  industries  of 
other  nations  thinking  in  communities,  who  had  for  years  seen 
employees  emigrating  to  foreign  countries,  who  had  watched 
their  townsmen  setting  up  industries  within  the  tariff-protected 
frontiers  of  other  lands,  and  who  had  witnessed  in  their  own  locality 
the  fulfilment  year  after  year  of  Carey’s  bitter  prophecy  that, 
for  her  rivals ,  the  best  of  all  kinds  of  free  trade  with  Great  Britain 
was  that  which  would  cause  the  industries  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  United  Kingdom  freely  to  transfer  themselves  bodily 
to  the  competing  countries.  It  is  therefore  upon  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  difference  between  the  Midland  capital  and  the 
cotton  districts  of  Lancashire  that  we  must  concentrate  attention. 
Why  is  Birmingham  thus  at  last  ranged  with  such  solid  unanimity 
against  the  theory  of  trade  wKich  Manchester  has  imposed  upon 
all  the  other  industries  of  Great  Britain?  This  is  the  question 
which  goq^  to  the  root  of  the  Tariff  Reform  controversy. 

When  the  historian  in  the  future  comes  to  analyse  the  influence 
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of  the  cotton  trade  on  the  mind  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  par¬ 
ticular  on  the  theories  of  British  economists,  he  will  undoubtedly 
be  deeply  impressed  with  the  effect  of  mere  size  and  success  on 
the  imagination  of  political  theorists.  The  cotton  trade  is  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  successful  manufacturing  industry  of 
‘  Great  Britain.  Of  the  manufactured  articles  exported  by  this 
country  the  immense  proportion  of  one-third  of  the  total  is  repre- 
i  sented  by  the  worked-up  products  of  cotton.  We  do  not  readily 

:  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  trade.  If  we  add  together  all  the 

j  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  manufactures  of  steel  and  iron 
and  every  other  metal,  and  then  include  all  the  machinery  and 
new  ships  sent  abroad,  and  then  throw  in  all  the  manufactures 
of  wood  and  timber  exported  as  well,  the  total  will  still  fall  short 
of  the  total  British  export  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton.  It  is 
this  huge  industry  that  has  created  the  British  school  of 
economists.  The  reputation  of  Adam  Smith  would  long  ago  have 
fallen  to  the  level  it  has  reached  in  other  countries  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Manchester.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  Lancashire  industry 
which  we  have  applied  to  all  other  British  industries.  It  is  the 
policy  of  the  cotton  trade  which  Great  Britain,  under  the  lead 
of  Lancashire,  has  elaborated  into  a  policy  of  national  trade  and 
even  into  a  theory  of  universal  exchange. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  close  quarters  with  this  Goliath  and 
endeavour  to  strip  it  of  that  false  glamour  with  which  size  and 
success  has  surrounded  it  for  three  generations,  the  simple  mean- 
\  ing  of  the  industry  stands  out  with  a  crudeness  which  is  almost 

[  startling.  The  principal  fact  to  which  the  Lancashire  cotton 

industry  owes  both  its  size  and  its  success  is  one  in  which  it 
differs  essentially  and  fundamentally  from  nearly  all  the  other 
industries  of  Great  Britain.  Lancashire  cotton  has  its  principal 
and  secure  market  mainly  in  the  tropics  and  in  countries  w^here 
its  products  are  not  taxed.  The  cotton  industry,  both  in  its 
agricultural  phase,  where  its  raw  materials  are  produced  under 
tropical  conditions  in  the  Southern  United  States,  and  in  the 
phase  in  which  the  worked-up  products  of  Manchester  are  again 
returned  to  markets  mainly  in  the  tropics,  is  essentially  a 
trade  consisting  of  exchanges  between  complemental  and  non¬ 
competing  regions  of  the  world.  We  may  divide  the  markets  of 
all  countries  into  three  classes  :  (1)  those  of  competing  manufac¬ 
turing  countries  with  protected  markets ;  (2)  those  of  countries 
in  an  intermediate  stage,  like  Turkey  and  the  Argentine,  that 
have  not  yet  developed  their  manufactures  and  become  fully  pro¬ 
tective ;  and  (3)  those  of  complemental  regions  like  the  tropics, 
which  are  as  a  rule  non-manufacturing  and  non-competitive  and 
where  no  protection  prevails.  The  principal  markets  of  the  cotton 
i  VOL.  LXXXVI.  N.S.  T  T 
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industry  are  almost  exclusively  in  the  two  last-mentioned  regions 
and  mainly  in  the  tropics.  It  is  on  this  single  fact  that  the  vast 
success  of  the  cotton  trade  has  been  built  up.  Every  other  mean¬ 
ing  which  the  British  cotton  industry  stands  for  is  quite 
subordinate  to  the  meaning  of  this  central  fact. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  leaders  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton  trade  have  been  expounding  to  the  nation  a  theory  of 
international  trade  which  they  have  claimed  to  be  the  true  theory 
of  exchanges  between  competing  manufacturing  countries.  But 
the  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade 
has  absolutely  no  standing  in  this  matter.  The  fact  that  meets 
us  at  the  outset  is  that,  so  far  from  being  an  example  of  any  such 
theory  of  international  trade  as  between  competing  countries,  the 
Lancashire  cotton  industry  is  the  first  and  greatest  example  in 
the  world  of  the  principal  theory  of  List,  the  father  of  modern 
Protection ,  namely ,  that  the  basis  of  all  great  industries  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  in  the  future  will  be  the  exchanges  between  the 
manufacturing  temperate  regions  and  the  non-manufacturing  and 
non-competitive  tropics. 

If  we  take  the  next  step  in  this  revealing  analysis,  the 
whole  theory  of  trade  which  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  has 
imposed  on  Great  Britain  begins  to  crumble  like  rotten  wood. 
Under  the  lead  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry  our  existing 
system  of  trade  has  been  for  long  expounded  as  a  national  system 
under  which  Great  Britain  has  grown  great  and  successful,  and 
finally  as  a  system  of  exchange  between  the  parts  of  the  civilised 
world  so  complete  that  into  it,  to  use  the  words  of  Cobden,  a  moral 
and  even  a  religious  spirit  may  be  infused. 

Let  us  look  a  few  simple  facts  in  the  face  with  intelligence. 
If  w'e  take  Europe  without  Turkey  and  add  the  United  States,  we 
shall  have  a  goodly  part  of  the  civilised  world.  We  shall  at  all 
events  have  550  millions  of  the  human  race,  and  shall  have  in¬ 
cluded  most  of  the  advanced,  progressive,  and  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  world.  If  we  ask  now  what  is  the  proportion  of 
its  export  trade  which  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry  itself 
transacts  with  these  550  millions  of  the  civilised  and  competing 
world  under  the  system  of  trade  at  present  extolled  as  national 
and  universal,  the  answer  seems  almost  to  border  on  the  absurd. 
The  proportion  of  its  trade  which  Lancashire  transacts  with  these 
550  millions  is  only  some  one-sixth  of  its  total  export.  The  other 
five-sixths  go  mainly  to  the  markets  already  described.  But  the 
principal  absurdity  is  to  come.  The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  a  period  of  enormous  trade  expansion  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  If  we  inquire  w’hat  has  been  the  expansion  in  the  trade 
relation  of  our  premier  industry  w’ith  the  major  part  of  civilisation 
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‘  during  this  period,  the  answer  is  that  there  has  been  no  expansion, 

^  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  a  decaying  relation.  During  the  past 
twenty-five  years  the  trade  which  the  British  cotton  industry 
i  transacts  with  these  550  millions  of  people,  constituting  nearly 
'  all  our  competitors  and  the  principal  part  of  the  civilised  world, 
has  practically  made  no  advance,  while  it  has  fallen  from  the 
proportion  of  one-third  of  its  total  exports  to  the  proportion  of 
one-sixth  already  mentioned.  It  has  in  addition  changed  so  as  to 
i  become  more  largely  a  trade  in  goods  which,  like  yarns,  embody 
^  only  a  smaller  proportion  of  British  labour. 

=  Yet  this  is  the  system  which  Lancashire  has  imposed  on  us  as 
a  national  system  of  trade — nay ,  as  a  system  of  universal  exchange. 

I  This  is  Lancashire’s  own  record  of  holding  its  own  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  markets  of  the  principal  nations  of 
the  world  outside  the  tropics.  Surely  never  was  a  hollower  piece 
'  of  absurdity  imposed  on  the  mind  of  a  nation.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  is  by  the  success  or  failure  of  our  industries  in 
holding  their  own  in  these  competitive  markets  of  the  principal 
nations  of  the  world  that  we  have  the  sole  criterion  by  which  w’e 
must  judge  any  system  of  trade  which  pretends  to  be  national. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  theories  of  the  Lancashire  cotton 
trade  as  to  its  success  in  competing  with  the  products  of  other 
nations  in  its  own  peculiar  markets  under  Free  Trade.  They 
are  hardly  worth  consideration.  Every  success  that  the  Man¬ 
chester  cotton  trade  can  claim  is  fully  accounted  for  By  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  the  first  trade  to  reach  the  condition  of  the  Great 
Industry  founded  on  an  exchange  between  complemental  regions 
;  as  foreseen  by  List, 

Let  us  pursue  this  deadly  analysis  into  the  next  stage.  Let 
us  now  apply  it  to  the  situation  in  which  we  see  Birmingham 
in  its  right  mind,  as  the  natural  leader  of  the  other  industries  of 
Great  Britain,  endeavouring  to  challenge  the  long  and  disastrous 
tradition  of  Manchester.  The  central  principle  of  the  vitality  of 
the  British  cotton  trade,  as  we  have  seen,  lies  in  the  single  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  it  is  the  first  example  in  the  world  of  the  truth 
of  List’s  main  conception,  the  conception,  indeed,  to  which  all 
his  theories  of  protection  were  but  preliminary.  Lancashire  has 
_  its  principal  market  outside  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and 
mainly  in  the  tropics  and  other  non-competing  and  non-manu¬ 
facturing  countries  where  its  products  are  not  taxed.  It  rests,  in 
=  short,  on  a  natural  principle  of  exchange  betw'een  complemental 
=  regions  of  the  world. 

‘  But  the  significance  of  the  fact  will  be  noted  that  this  leading 
circumstance  of  the  cotton  industry,  with  its  large  and  stable 
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dustries  of  Great  Britain.  The  conditions  in  their  case  are  quite 
different.  As  soon  as  we  endeavour  to  think  in  communities  we 
see  that  what  has  happened  in  the  development  of  the  cotton 
industry  is  simply  this  ;  Products  of  cotton  are  the  first  general 
form  through  which  the  industry  of  the  temperate  regions  has 
impinged  upon  the  civilisation  of  the  tropics.  The  first  civilised 
want  of  every  native  thereof  is  indeed  but  a  few  yards  of  Man¬ 
chester  piece  goods  to  cover  his  nakedness.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  other  industries  of  Great  Britain,  these  circumstances  do 
not  apply.  As  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  the  complex  wants  of 
civilisation,  the  demand  of  the  tropics,  which  at  present  represent 
the  least  advanced  regions  of  the  earth,  is  relatively  unimix)rtant. 
Manufactures  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  do  not  go  to  the 
tropics  to  any  extent  to  compare  with  cotton  products.  The 
demand  of  the  tropics  for  the  manufactures  of  all  other  metals— 
for  machinery,  tools,  and  implements,  for  fabrics  other  than 
cotton,  and  for  all  those  conveniences  of  life  which  form  the 
output  of  the  other  British  industries — is  an  unimportant  demand 
compared  with  that  for  cotton  products.  In  the  import  of  their 
raw  materials  all  industries  are  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as 
the  cotton  trade.  All  our  leading  industries — for  example,  those 
of  wool,  silk,  and  even  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  which  now  largely 
import  their  ores — get  their  raw  materials  just  as  the  cotton 
industry  does,  free  of  foreign  tariffs  at  our  ports.  But  the  over¬ 
ruling  fact  in  British  trade  at  the  present  moment  is  that,  unlike 
cotton ,  when  these  other  industries  turn  again  with  their  worked- 
up  products  to  the  world-market — which  in  their  case  is  not  in 
the  tropics — they  are  met,  in  the  conditions  now  prevailing,  by 
a  wall  of  tariffs  intended  to  secure  the  home  market  in  competing 
manufacturing  countries.  This  is  the  difference  between  Man¬ 
chester  and  Birmingham.  This  is  the  ultimate  circumstance 
which  separates  the  two  protagonists  in  the  national  battle  ol 
Tariff  Eeform. 

No  one  who  weighs  these  facts  can  mistake  their  significance. 
There  is  the  case  of  the  cotton  industry  and  there  is  the  case  of 
all  the  other  industries  of  Great  Britain.  And  as  soon  as  we 
separate  the  question  into  its  component  parts,  the  first  result  is 
that  we  perceive  almost  at  a  glance  the  nature  of  the  truth  which 
the  manufacturing  Midlands  under  the  lead  of  Birmingham  have 
begun  to  discover.  The  school-spun  theories  wdth  w^hich  we 
have  surrounded  our  national  trade  in  the  past  become  the  mere 
trappings  of  an  intellectual  humbug.  They  do  not  represent  a 
theory  of  national  trade  at  all.  They  do  not  represent  a  theory 
of  the  interests  of  British  industry.  They  are  a  theory  of  the 
Lancashire  cotton  industry,  and  of  that  industry  in  the  special 
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Icii-cumstances  described  in  which  it  differs  from  nearly  all  the 
other  industries  of  Great  Britain. 

Let  us,  however,  carry  the  analysis  another  step  forward,  for 
we  have  yet  to  reach  the  centre  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  very  simple 
and  natural  question  to  ask  ourselves,  when  w’e  see  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  surrounding  themselves  with  tariff  walls 
intended  to  protect  their  home  markets,  whether  there  be  not 
some  movement  of  the  world  to  which  this  fact  must  be  related — 
a  universal  movement,  that  is  to  say,  in  wdiich  w^e  ourselves  must 
be  involved.  Twelve  years  ago  the  present  writer  published  in 
The  Times  a  series  of  articles  on  “The  Control  of  the  Tropics.” 
Before  visiting  America,  as  the  result  of  this  publication,  he  had 
a  cordial  interview  on  the  subject  of  the  articles  with  the  late 
.  John  Hay,  then  representing  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of 
I  St.  James’s.  Mr.  Hay’s  last  words  were  impressive.  “The  great 
,  truth,”  he  said,  “which  democracies  of  manufacturing  countries  in 
I  the  temperate  regions  have  to  learn  in  the  future  is  that  a  large 

I  proportion  of  the  trade  between  their  countries  is  at  present 

II  mere  waste.  It  should  be  the  object  of  enlightened  government 

to  curtail  and  restrict  such  trade  rather  than  to  develop  it.  The 
great  trade  of  the  future  will  be  between  supplemental  regions  of 
the  world,  and  it  will  be  for  this  trade  that  the  great  international 
wars  of  the  future  will  be  waged.” 

:i  This  is  a  simple  and  true  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  world. 
Old-fashioned  British  Free-Traders  who  are  still  under  the 
obsession  of  theories  of  trade  conceived  by  Adam  Smith  a  century 
I  and  a  half  ago,  when  the  internal  exchanges  of  continents  were 
made  by  donkeys  and  pack-horses,  have  not  yet  grasped  the 
fact  that  practically  all  the  manufacturing  countries  of  the 
“  temperate  regions  must  cease  to  be  complementary  regions  and 
i  must  become  increasingly  and  intensively  competitive.  None 

;  of  these  nations,  as  I  pointed  out  long  ago,  will,  under  the 

present  tendencies  of  science  and  transportation,  ultimately  have 
any  distinct  advantages  over  the  others  in  manufactures.  Economic 
;i  conditions  will  be  equalised.  Every  country  is  now  scientifically 

||  alive  to  the  vital  importance  of  its  raw  materials.  All  the  countries 

I  in  question  wdll  get  their  raw  materials  with  little  difference  of 

price.  Just  as  wheat  can  already  be  as  cheaply  marketed  in  England 
from  Illinois  as  from  Yorkshire,  so  cotton  can  be  as  cheaply 
brought  to  the  mills  of  Germany,  or  England,  or  Japan,  as  to 

(those  of  Massachusetts.  And  so  with  all  other  industries.  Given 
*  time,  therefore,  the  Great  Industry  can  be  established  with 

I  equal  advantage  practically  anywhere  in  the  advanced  countries 

I  of  the  temperate  regions.  It  is  therefore  the  vital  interest  of 
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every  country  to  develop  it  as  rapidly  as  possible  within  its  own 
borders. 

It  is,  therefore,  true  prescience  of  this  fact  which  is 
now  universally  moving  the  manufacturing  nations  of  the 
temperate  regions  towards  the  protection  of  their  home 
markets.  The  carrying  to  and  fro  over  long  distances  of 
products  which,  given  time,  can  be,  and  which  are  bound  to  be, 
equally  well  manufactured  near  at  hand,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
waste  of  human  energy.  It  is  already  an  outrage  on  large  masses  of 
our  home  industrial  population.  The  movement  towards  pro¬ 
tection,  granting  healthy  conditions  of  government,  is  essentially 
a  secular  movement  of  the  world  towards  economy  in  production 
and  the  elimination  of  the  waste.  Protection,  protection,  and 
again  protection  for  every  commodity  which  can,  with  time,  be 
produced  equally  well  at  home,  and  the  organisation  of  a  stable 
home  market  as  the  basis  of  trade  enterprise  abroad,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  in  countries  which  constitute  complemental  regions,  are 
the  two  ruling  notes  of  the  era  of  world-trade  upon  which  we 
are  entering. 

If  we  turn  now  and,  still  endeavouring  to  think  in  communities, 
carry  the  simple  process  of  analysis  we  have  applied  to  the  home 
affairs  of  Great  Britain  to  the  aspects  of  an  international  situation 
towards  which  the  world  is  rapidly  moving,  the  result  is  equally 
impressive  and  conclusive.  Let  us  again  endeavour  to  look  a 
few  simple  facts  in  the  face  with  intelligence.  We  shall  possibly 
soon  realise  with  how  serious  a  crisis  in  national  history  we  have 
to  deal.  Let  it  be  explained  at  first  that  two  of  the  professed 
beliefs  of  current  Liberalism  are  (1)  that  Great  Britain  is  holding 
her  own  in  the  trade  rivalry  of  the  world ;  (2)  that  the  recent 
remarkable  and  sustained  development  of  Germany  as  a  sea- 
Power  has  in  it  no  necessarily  hostile  challenge  to  the  position 
of  this  country  among  nations. 

Let  us  put  an  arresting  finger  on  the  most  pregnant  fact  of  oiir 
time.  It  has  been  pointed  out  while  dealing  with  the  cotton  trade 
that  nearly  all  the  important  manufacturing  and  competing 
nations  of  the  wwld  are  embraced  in  the  550  millions  of  tbe 
population  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  this  total  we 
have  concentrated  the  greater  part  of  the  competitive  genius  of 
the  world  in  trade  and  manufactures.  The  severest  test,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  can  apply  to  any  European  country’s  position  in  tbe 
current  rivalry  of  nations  is  to  ask  what  total  of  its  domestic 
exports  goes  to  the  intensely  competitive  markets  of  those  550 
millions  constituting  the  principal  leading  nations  of  civilisation. 

When  the  question  is  asked  now.  What  is  the  relation  of 
England  and  Germany  in  these  markets?  we,  in  receiving  the 
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answer,  stand  at  the  vortex  of  modern  international  politics.  The 
answer  is  that,  out  of  a  total  export  of  her  domestic  produce  of 
some  T340,000,000  Germany  sends  to  these  competitive  markets 
no  less  than  T290,000,000,  or  some  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
As  regards  Great  Britain,  out  of  a  total  of  some  ^6420,000,000 
domestic  exports,  only  some  £190,000,000  go  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  These  are  the  facts  for  1907  ;  the  figures  for  1908, 
just  published,  give  them  a  slightly  stronger  emphasis.  The  first 
fact  with  wrhich  we  are  confronted,  therefore,  has  this  significance. 
In  these  markets  of  the  leading  competitive  nations  of  the  world — 
the  true  test  of  a  nation’s  efficiency  as  a  producer — Germany  is 
already  not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely,  ahead  of  Great  Britain, 
and  this  by  the  enormous  total  of  some  £100,000,000  yearly.  Since 
the  adoption  of  Protection,  Germany,  in  short,  has  so  organised 
her  home  position  that  the  first  stage  of  List’s  anticipation  is 
already  fully  accomplished.  She  has  outstripped  all  rivals.  She 
has  really  left  Great  Britain  far  behind.  In  the  light  of  these 
figures  she  stands,  as  the  first  result  of  her  creed  of  thinking  in 
communities,  absolutely  the  first  and  most  effective  industrial 
producer  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  rapidly 
diminishing  lead  which  Great  Britain  still  enjoys  as  regards  her 
total  trade  is  entirely  due  to  her  position  as  a  sea-Power  and  the 
enormous  inherited  advantages  of  an  overseas  trade  in  supple¬ 
mental  regions,  mainly  in  the  tropics  and  in  her  own  colonies. 

Sea-power,  therefore,  wuth  its  inherited  advantages,  is  the  last 
fact  w’hich  stands  between  Germany  and  the  supreme  position 
in  international  commerce.  At  present,  full  of  her  new¬ 
born  and  deep-seated  efficiency,  Germany  sends  only  some 
£50,000,000,  or  about  a  seventh,  of  her  total  domestic  produce  to 
the  markets  of  the  world  outside  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  already  worsted  in  these  more  competitive  markets, 
sends  £240,000,000,  or  more  than  half,  of  her  total  domestic 
produce  to  the  markets  which  lie  in  complemental  regions  of  the 
world.  We  have  here  all  the  elements  of  an  international  situation 
of  absolutely  first-class  significance — a  position  of  the  kind  towards 
which  the  historian  sees  afterwards  that  centuries  of  history  have 
slowly  ripened.  Does  any  man  who  understands  the  subject 
think  there  is  any  power  in  Germany,  or  indeed  any  power  in  the 
world,  which  can  prevent  Germany,  she  having  thus  accomplished 
the  first  stage  of  her  work,  from  closing  now  with  Great  Britain 
for  her  legitimate  share  of  this  £240,000,000  of  overseas  trade? 
Here  it  is  that  we  unmask  the  shadow  which  looms  like  a  real 
presence  behind  all  the  moves  of  present-day  diplomacy  and 
behind  all  the  colossal  armaments  that  indicate  the  present 
preparations  for  a  new  struggle  for  sea-power. 
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It  must  be  remembered  how  Germany  has  ah’eady  organised  her 
home  position,  and  with  what  splendid  effect  under  Protection 
the  figures  quoted  show  like  a  revealing  flash.  But  this  must 
be  remembered  only  to  perceive  that  all  is  but  preliminary  to 
what  is  to  come.  It  was  the  overseas  trade  with  complemental 
regions  of  the  world  which  List  foresaw  as  the  main  object 
of  a  nation’s  efforts  in  the  future.  It  is  the  trade  with  these 
regions,  as  the  present  writer  has  more  than  once  pointed  out, 
which  will  be  the  most  important  trade  in  the  near  future.  It 
will  be  for  the  control  of  this  trade,  to  quote  John  Hay’s  significant 
words,  that  the  great  international  wars  of  the  future  will  be 
waged. 

In  the  midst  of  these  great  events,  in  which  we  see  our  nation’s 
future  being  thus  played  for  as  a  game  on  the  chess-board  of  the 
world,  the  Liberal  Party  of  other  days  stands  amongst  us  with 
a  drawn  sword,  in  a  state  of  somnambulism.  Jerked  by  the 
disordered  reflexes  of  its  past,  it  is  breathing  out  threatenings 
against  dragons  and  windmills.  It  is  still  dreaming  in  individuals. 

There  is  no  salvation  in  the  time  which  is  before  us  for  a  people 
who  can  only  think  in  individuals.  “What  do  we  gain  for  any 
practical  purpose,”  said  the  Westminster  Gazette,  eight  years 
ago,  “if  we  follow  Mr.  Kidd’s  advice  (to  think  in  communities)? 
Presently,  perhaps,  we  shall  learn  to  think  in  planets  and  solar 
systems,  or,  like  Heine,  to  feed  on  the  fixed  stars  and  drink  the 
Milky  Way.  It  is  other-worldliness  with  a  vengeance.  We  rather 
think  that  politicians  had  better  not  intoxicate  themselves  with 
these  speculations.”  This  was  the  note  of  leadership  from  the 
exhausted  brain-centres  of  Liberalism  before  Tariff  Eeform 
became  a  living  movement  in  England. 

Are  we  too  late?  Time  only  can  disclose.  There  is  at  all  events 
a  solid  territory  at  last  in  the  centre  of  England,  and  at  the  seat 
of  its  old  Eadicalism,  which  knows  its  own  mind,  and  which  is 
determined  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  this  long  and  disastrous 
Period  of  national  hypnosis. 

Benjamin  Kidd. 
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!  I- 

A  FEW  days  after  the  last  General  Election  I  happened  to  be 
present  while  a  number  of  working  men,  some  of  them  strongly 
partisan  during  the  election,  some  of  them  newspaper-readers 
and  others  not,  w^ere  chatting  it  over  among  themselves.  “  Well,” 

:  remarked  one,  “’tis  a  good  job  ’tis  over,  I  say.  ’Twas  a  lot  of 

fuss  and  precious  little  to  come  of  it.  We’ve  got  one  of  ’em  in 
by  a  big  enough  majority  and  fired  the  other  man  out,  and  neither 
;  one  of  the  hellers  is  any  better  than  t’other  one.” 

“For  sure  they  bain’t !  ”  was  agreed  to. 

“If  they’d  only  explain  things  so’s  that  a  fellow  could  get  the 
I  hang  of  better  .  .  .”  said  another.  “But  they  don’t.  They 
confuses  ’ee  a-purpose.  They  tells  up  lies  one  across  t’other, 
j  and  ’tis  which  of  ’em  can  tell  the  biggest  wins.  Ah !  all  they 
sort  wants  is  to  try  and  get  over  ’ee  for  their  own  ends.  They 
‘  treats  ’ee  like  fools,  and  fools  we  be  for  to  listen  to  ’em.  But 
j  if  they  think  us  can’t  see  through  it,  they’ni  much  mistaken.” 

'  That  conversation  took  place  in  one  of  those  southern  con- 
1  stituencies  which  w'ere  variously  called  “benighted”  because  they 

I  failed  to  support  Free  Trade  and  the  Budget,  and  “bulwarks  of 

English  common  sense  ”  because  they  did  support  Tariff  Reform , 
mostly  for  reasons  disavowed  by  the  leaders  of  that  policy. 

^  Benighted  or  not,  certainly  uneducated  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 

r*  the  word,  those  men  had  come  to  substantially  the  same 

conclusion  as  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  in  a  book^  the  interest 
P  of  which  has  by  no  means  diminished  during  the  two  years 

I  since  it  was  published ;  and  they  were  tackling  already 

j,  a  problem  which  shows  signs  of  forcing  itself  upon  popular 

I  attention — namely,  the  worth,  the  practicability  even,  of  our 

I  present  system  of  representative  democracy.  They  were  tack- 

1  ling  it,  moreover,  from  the  right  side — the  under-side  ;  for  if  the 

j  House  of  Commons  is  built  up  upon  elections,  and  elections  are, 

1  in  one  word,  bunkum,  then  the  House  of  Commons  is  like  the 

I  house  built  upon  sand. 

•I  “At  first  sight,”  says  Mr.  Wallas,  “the  main  controversy  as 
|]  to  the  best  form  of  government  appears  to  have  been  finally 
i|  settled  in  favour  of  representative  democracy.”  And  he  goes  on  : 

I  “  Almost  all  those  w^ho  now^  hope  for  a  social  change  by  which 

II  the  results  of  modern  scientific  industry  shall  be  more  evenly 

l|  (1)  Human  Nature  in  Politics.  By  Graham  Wallas.  London  :  Constable.  1908. 
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distributed,  put  their  trust  in  the  electoral  activity  of  the 
working  classes. 

“And  yet,  in  the  very  nations  which  have  most  whole¬ 
heartedly  accepted  representative  democracy,  politicians  and 
political  students  seem  puzzled  and  disappointed  by  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  it.  ...  As  far  as  an  English  visitor  can  judge,  no 
American  thinks  with  satisfaction  of  the  electoral  ‘  machine  ’ 
whose  power  alike  in  Federal,  State,  and  Municipal  politics  is 
still  increasing. 

“In  England  not  only  has  our  experience  of  representative 
democracy  been  much  shorter  than  that  of  America,  but  our 
political  traditions  have  tended  to  delay  the  full  acceptance  of 
the  democratic  idea  even  in  the  working  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions.  Yet,  allowing  for  differences  of  degree  and  circumstance, 
one  finds  in  England  among  the  most  loyal  democrats,  if  they 
have  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  details  of  electoral 
organisation ,  something  of  the  same  disappointment  which  has 
become  more  articulate  in  America.  ...  In  my  last  election 
I  noticed  that  two  of  my  canvassers,  when  talking  over  the 
day’s  work,  used  independently  the  phrase,  ‘It  is  a  queer 
business.’  ” 

And  why?  Mr.  Wallas  gives  the  answer  shortly  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  Synopsis  of  Contents  with  which  his  book  is  furnished : 
“The  empirical  art  of  politics  consists  largely  in  the  creation  of 
opinion  by  the  deliberate  exploitation  of  subconscious  non-rational 
inference.” 

It  was  that  exploitation  of  which  the  above-mentioned  working 
men  were  aware ;  that  exploitation  which  they  resented.  Up 
and  down  country,  among  working  people,  one  hears  similar 
conversations  or  the  echoes  of  them.  Nothing  was  more  noticeable 
about  the  last  General  Election  than  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
mass  of  the  electorate  has  become  disillusioned  as  to  the  worth  of 
the  vote  and  the  rightness  of  the  methods  used  by  one  side  or  the 
other  to  obtain  it.  More  striking  than  the  tremendous  efforts 
made  to  rouse  political  passion  was  the  comparative  non-success 
of  those  efforts.  The  campaign  was  loud  and  fast  rather  than 
passionate,  with  the  passion  that,  even  though  it  result  in  brawls, 
arises  from  political  earnestness  and  conviction.  “What’s  the 
good  of  upsetting  yourself  over  an  election?”  said  men  who  a 
few  years  ago  would  have  upset  themselves  and  everybody  else. 
They  fought  wuth  zest,  of  course.  It  was  entertainment,  a  fine 
spree.  And  they  polled  well.  The  party  workers  saw  to  that. 
But  although  the  newspapers,  whose  political  and  financial  interest 
it  is  to  exaggerate  the  wildness  of  elections,  described  the  cam¬ 
paign  as  one  of  unprecedented  fury,  one’s  own  observation  and 
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reports  from  onlookers  in  notoriously  rough  constituencies  all 
point  to  the  fact  that  on  the  whole  the  election  was  fought  with 
unprecedented  good-humour  and  tolerance.  Political  language 
in  the  newspapers  far  outstripped  political  feeling  in  the  country. 

In  the  little  town  where  I  am  writing,  a  torchlight  procession  was 
organised  to  welcome  the  Conservative  victor.  Many  Liberals 
turned  out.  “Why  shouldn’t  a  fellow  cheer  him?”  they  said. 
“He’s  fought  hard  and  he’s  won.”  In  other  words,  an  election 
in  which  the  whole  future  and  safety  of  England  were  supposed 
to  be  at  stake  was  treated  like  a  football  match.  West-countrymen 
are  still  wondering  why  no  petition  has  been  presented  against 
the  Exeter  election.  But  they  are  not  very  indignant.  They 
are  laughing,  because  the  pot  dares  not  call  the  kettle  black  before 
a  judge.  If  the  rules  of  the  game  at  Exeter  admit  open  bribery 
in  the  streets,  that’s  enough.  You  can  take  half  a  sovereign  from 
each  side,  and  after  that  vote  which  way  you  like.  Intimidation? 
Were  not  the  dear  loaf  and  German  Navy  both  used  for  intimida¬ 
tion  on  a  vast  scale?  Working  men  could  see  through  it,  even 
while  they  cheered  the  scaremongers  on.  The  good-humour  of 
the  election  was  very  largely  the  good-humour  of  a  game,  a 
struggle  admittedly  make-believe ;  its  tolerance  the  tolerance  of 
disillusionment. 

The  point  is,  not  that  political  thinkers  and  the  more  thoughtful 
political  workers  should  suffer  disillusion ;  that  was  inevitable  : 
it  is  that  disillusionment  should  be  spreading  so  rapidly  among 
the  masses  of  the  electorate ;  that  the  growing  national  self- 
consciousness  is  fastening  upon  electoral  methods,  as  well  as  on 
defence,  unemployment,  degeneration,  and  the  like.  So  good 
a  case  has  been  made  out  against  the  House  of  Lords  that  they 
have  started  to  reform  themselves ;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  any  ardent  national  desire  to  restrict  their  veto,  except 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  some  specific  advantage  to  gain. 
The  Lords  have  not  themselves  to  thank.  At  least  as  much  as 
innate  conservatism  and  respect  for  a  lord,  the  reason  seems  to 
be  a  mistrust  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  mistrust ,  that  is  to  say , 
of  a  body  chosen  by  elections,  the  chicanery  of  which  every  man 
can  see,  and  very  dependent  in  doing  its  work  on  Parliamentary 
tactics  of  which  the  plain  man  reads  and  disapproves ;  in  short , 
an  underlying  fear  that,  with  the  House  of  Commons  as  cook, 
constitutional  change  will  prove  to  be  a  jump  out  of  the  frying- 
pan  into  the  fire.  In  that  respect,  at  all  events,  the  disillusion¬ 
ment  is  already  beginning  to  take  effect  on  practical  politics. 

And  the  disillusionment,  as  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  shows  in  his 
study  of  Human  Nature  in  Politics,  was  bound  to  come,  though 
he  for  one,  apparently,  did  not  expect  it  so  quickly.  He  points 
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out  that  the  collapse  of  the  old  political  science,  which  was  based 
on  “the  natural  rights  of  man,’’  or  mankind’s  “two  sovereign 
masters,  pain  and  pleasure,’’  or  “a  few  simple  principles  of  human 
nature,’’  led  to  a  reaction  not  yet  at  an  end.  “For  the  moment, 
therefore,  nearly  all  students  of  politics  analyse  institutions  and 
avoid  the  analysis  of  man.”  The  thing  done  is  considered  apart 
from  the  doer  of  it,  the  institution  apart  from  the  men  who 
collectively  are  the  institution.  In  consequence,  the  elector  is 
talked  to  about  his  “sovereign  will”  when  he  knows  that  his 
will,  if  he  definitely  has  one,  is  not  sovereign.  Every  election 
address,  pretty  well  every  political  speech,  assumes  what  clearly 
isn’t  so.  New  institutions  framed  on,  and  old  institutions 
patched  up  according  to,  these  assumptions  are  found  not  to 
w'ork  very  well.  Legislation  gives  the  impression  not  of  remedy¬ 
ing  things,  but  of  tinkering  with  them — hence  the  appeal  of  a 
sweeping  change  like  Tariff  Reform.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  government  plainly  do  not  agree.  More  powerful  causes  of 
disillusionment,  once  the  process  is  started,  once  the  eyes  of 
men  are  turned  that  way,  could  hardly  be  found. 

II 

The  contrast  between  the  theoretical  and  the  real  is  amazingly 
brought  out  in  Mr.  Wallas’s  criticism  of  the  Introduction  by 
Mr.  James  Bryce  to  Professor  Ostrogorski’s  The  American  Con¬ 
stitution  : 

“In  the  ideal  democracy,”  says  Mr.  Bryce,  “every  citizen 
is  intelligent,  patriotic,  disinterested.  His  sole  wush  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  right  side  in  each  contested  issue,  and  to  fix  upon  the 
best  man  among  competing  candidates.  His  common  sense, 
aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  his  country,  enables 
him  to  judge  wisely  betw’een  the  arguments  submitted  to  him, 
w'hile  his  own  zeal  is  sufficient  to  carry  him  to  the  polling 
booth. 

“  A  few  lines  further  on  Mr.  Bryce  refers  to  ‘  the  democratic 
ideal  of  the  intelligent  independence  of  the  individual  voter,  an 
ideal  far  removed  from  the  actualities  of  any  State.’ 

“  What  does  Mr.  Bryce  mean  by  ‘  ideal  democracy  ’  ?  If  it 
means  anything,  it  means  the  best  form  of  democracy  which  is 
consistent  wuth  the  facts  of  human  nature.  But  one  feels,  on 
reading  the  whole  passage,  that  j\Ir.  Bryce  means  by  those 
words  the  kind  of  democracy  which  might  be  possible  if  human 
nature  was  as  he  himself  would  like  it  to  be,  and  as  he  was 
taught  at  Oxford  to  think  it  was.  If  so,  the  passage  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  effect  of  our  traditional  course  of  study  in 
politics.  No  doctor  wnuld  now  begin  a  medical  treatise  by 
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saying,  ‘  the  ideal  man  requires  no  food,  and  is  impervious  to 
the  action  of  bacteria,  but  this  ideal  is  far  removed  from  the 
actualities  of  any  known  population.’  No  modern  treatise  on 
pedagogy  begins  with  the  statement  that  ‘  the  ideal  boy  knows 
things  w'ithout  being  taught  them,  and  his  sole  wish  is  the 
advancement  of  science,  but  no  boys  at  all  like  this  have  ever 
existed.’ 

“And  w'hat,  in  a  world  where  causes  have  effects  and  effects 
causes,  does  ‘intelligent  independence’  mean?” 

With  the  abandonment  of  what  Mr.  Wallas  calls  the  intel- 
lectualist  conception  of  politics,  the  ideal  democrat  has  to  make 
way  for  the  actual  live  citizen  we  know,  with  whom  alone  politics 
are  concerned.  And  when  the  voter  is  examined  by  the  light  of 
modern  psychology,  he  turns  out  to  be  anything  but  the  rational 
creature — disinterested,  non-emotional ,  acting  always  on  a 
reasoned  opinion — whom  our  representative  democracy  has  in 
view.  His  political  actions  are  seen  to  be  the  result  rather  of 
habit  and  emotion,  than  of  logic.  He  acts  much  on  impulse  and  on 
the  inherited  impulses  which  go  by  the  name  of  instinct ;  and  his 
impulses  and  instincts  are  powerful  in  action  according  as  they 
are  primitive,  and  have  been  acquired  by  his  race  far  back  in  its 
evolutionary  past.  Thus  it  is  found  in  electioneering  that  affection 
for  a  candidate  will  do  more  than  the  best  arguments  on  his  behalf. 
Suspicion  and  fear  can  damage  him  more  than  a  lost  controversy. 
The  fighting  instinct,  once  roused,  will  keep  a  party  together  as 
nothing  else  can ;  it  is  the  stronger  half  of  so-called  party 
enthusiasm.  An  emotional  appeal  is  found  to  be  pow’erful 
and  lon’g-lasting  in  proportion  as  it  is  pure  and  first-hand ; 
in  proportion,  that  is  to  say,  as  it  is  immixed  with  other 
emotions,  and  is  based  on  something  the  voter  knows,  feels,  or 
observes  for  himself.  Hence  the  use  of  local  colour,  so  to  speak, 
in  elections  ;  of  the  presence  of  the  candidate  in  every  quarter  and 
of  driving  home  arguments  with  local  illustrations.  A  halfpenny 
on  bread  will  cause  more  indignation  against  the  Government 
than  a  fall  of  millions  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns.  A  mate 
thrown  out  of  work  overshadows  the  wdiole  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  ;  his  complaints  on  the  spot  have  an  emotional  driving  force 
denied  to  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  The  Times.  The  emotional 
effect  of  a  newspaper  article  is  pow'erful  at  the  time  because  it 
aims  skilfully  at  kindling  one  sort  of  emotion,  but  short-lived 
because  the  emotion  is  second-hand  and  disappears  like  a  puff  of 
smoke  among  the  realities  of  the  reader’s  workaday  world.  It 
is  these  emotions,  impulses,  and  instincts  that  the  election-agent 
seeks  to  manage,  not  yet  scientifically  so  much  as  by  rules  of 
thumb  based  on  experience  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  happy 
chance.  By  keeping  in  touch  with  the  voters  he  learns  to  steer 
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a  course  between  the  amount  of  repetition  which  impresses  and 
the  further  amount  which  only  wearies. 

And  even  when  men  do  act  on  inference,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  inference  is  directed  towards  a  definite  end.  Still  less 
does  it  follow  that  the  inference  is  reasoned,  rational,  logical. 
“The  political  opinions  of  most  men  are  the  result,  not  of  reason¬ 
ing  tested  by  experience,  but  of  unconscious  or  half -conscious 
inference  fixed  by  habit.  It  is  indeed  mainly  in  the  formation 
of  tracks  of  thought  that  habit  shows  its  power  in  politics.  .  . 
Some  men  even  seem  to  reverence  most  those  of  their  opinions 
w^hose  origin  has  least  to  do  with  deliberate  reasoning.”  If  the 
big  political  organisations,  like  the  Budget  Protest  League  and 
the  Free  Trade  Union,  with  their  posters  and  long  purses,  and 
the  political  daily  Press,  with  its  contents-bills  and  headlines, 
have  a  special  province,  it  is  the  production  and  control  of 
irrational  inference — commonly  called  education  of  the  masses. 
The  newspaper  contents-bills,  as  Mr.  Wallas  remarks,  threaten 
to  turn  the  streets  into  a  psychological  laboratory  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  irrational  inference.  On  a  hundred  such  bills  the  voter 
sees  the  word  “Wastrel”  or  “Socialist”  applied  to  a  party.  “If 
he  reflected,  he  would  know  that  only  one  person  has  once  decided 
to  use  the  word,  but  he  does  not  reflect,  and  the  effect  on  him 
is  the  same  as  if  a  hundred  persons  had  used  it  independently 
of  each  other.”  By  a  contents-bill,  clever  to  admiration,  the 
Daily  Mail  recently  contrived  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  not 
to  be  trusted.  One  day,  after  a  Cabinet  Council,  the  Prime 
Minister  went  to  the  Apollo  Theatre.  Next  morning  the  country 
saw,  not  a  hard-worked  Minister  recreating  himself  with  M. 
Pdlissier’s  humour,  but  everywhere,  in  large  red  letters  :  Me. 
Asquith  at  the  Follies.  Subconscious,  very  irrational  infer¬ 
ences  :  Mr.  Asquith  playing  the  fool,  Mr.  Asquith  a  fool 
indeed. 

It  is  fruitless  to  say  that  men  ought  not  to  act  politically  from 
such  mixed  motives.  They  must,  being  men.  The  different 
motives  cannot  so  much  as  be  accurately  distinguished  from  each 
other,  and  in  every  individual  the  mixture  varies. 

“The  mind  of  a  man  is  like  a  harp,  all  of  whose  strings  throb 
together;  so  that  emotion,  impulse,  inference,  and  the  special 
kind  of  inference  called  reasoning,  are  often  simultaneous  and 
intermingled  aspects  of  a  single  mental  experience. 

“This  is  especially  true  in  moments  of  action  and  excite¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  And  when  our  thought  clearly  belongs  to  the  type 
of  inference  it  is  often  hard  to  say  whether  its  steps  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  so  definite  a  purpose  of  discovering  truth  that  we  are 
entitled  to  call  it  reasoning.” 

Furthermore,  exact  reasoning  requires  exact  comparison,  and 
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the  material  of  political  reasoning,  unlike  the  material  of  the 
sciences,  is  not  concrete  and  exactly  comparable,  or  abstract  but 
exactly  comparable;  for  politics  must  deal  with  living  men,  each 
as  a  whole,  and  no  two  men  are  w’holly  alike,  nor  can  they  be 
depended  upon  to  act  similarly  under  similar  circumstances. 
“Man  has  therefore  to  create  entities  that  shall  be  the  material 
of  his  reasoning,  just  as  he  creates  entities  to  be  the  objects  of  his 
emotions  and  the  stimulus  of  his  inferences.”  And  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  political  entities  •  that  they  seldom  mean  the  same 
thing  to  any  two  men,  and  that  they  are  capable  of  great  modifica¬ 
tion.  To  one  man  “England”  is  primarily  the  home  that  he 
loves,  to  another  the  nation  with  a  great  history,  to  another  a 
little  island  with  a  big  Empire.  “Liberty”  for  one  is  freedom 
to  vote  as  he  likes,  for  another  freedom  to  sell  his  labour 
I  unhindered,  for  another  the  privilege  of  getting  drunk  without 
being  punished.  To  some  “Conservatism”  means  conservation, 
but  it  has  lately  been  so  modified  that  it  means  for  the  majority 
a  radical  change  in  the  financial  system  of  the  country.  Tariff 
Reform,  Home  Rule,  Socialism  are  entities  that  have  inspired 
enthusiasm  and  enmity,  and  have  given  rise  to  endless  arguments. 
Yet  ask  the  average  voter  who  is  holding  forth  on  those  subjects 
exactly  what  he  means  by  them.  More  often  than  not  he  cannot 
say.  Staunch  Conservatives  will  agree  to  quite  comprehensive 
schemes  of  Home  Rule,  and  will  make  the  most  sweeping 
socialistic  proposals,  provided  “Home  Rule”  and  “Socialism” 
are  not  mentioned.  They  are  fears  and  hopes,  bogeys  and  wills- 
o’-the-wisp,  entities  almost  empty,  yet  possessed  of  immense 
power. 

It  is  in  the  creation  and  modification  of  political  entities,  no  less 
than  in  the  production  of  irrational  inference,  and  the  rousing 
and  management  of  impulses,  that  the  exploiter  of  the  electorate 
finds  his  opportunity.  So  well  has  opportunity  been  used  that 
the  art  of  practical  politics  has  grown  to  resemble  very  nearly 
the  modern  art  of  advertisement.  “Before  my  first  election,” 
remarks  Mr.  Wallas,  “my  most  experienced  political  friend  said 
to  me,  ‘  Remember,  you  are  undertaking  a  six  weeks’  advertising 
campaign.’  ”  And  in  advertisement  it  is  notoriously  money  that 
tells;  unscrupulousness  combined  with  the  brains  money  can 
buy.  Is  it  to  be  so  in  politics?  For  if  it  is,  then  representative 
democracy  must  almost  certainly  come  to  a  bad  end. 

Mr.  Wallas  has  somewhat  chilly  hopes  to  offer.  He  con¬ 
templates,  apparently,  an  increased  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
non-elected  higher  Civil  Service,  which  will,  he  thinks,  deal  with 
problems  and  collections  of  facts,  too  complex  for  the  electorate, 
after  the  method  of  the  mathematical  biologists,  already  used  by 
Royal  Commissions,  in  Blue  Books,  and  for  large  business  cal- 
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culations,  the  method  of  intersecting  curves ;  and  will  then  hand  I 
on  the  simplified  results  to  politicians  for  submission  to  the  *  * 

electorate.  He  notes,  too,  the  increasing  self-consciousness,  or 
self-awareness,  of  people. 

“In  so  far  as  this  change  extends,  the  politician  may  find  in 
the  future  that  an  increasing  proportion  of  his  constituents  half-  ^ 
consciously  ‘  see  through  ’  the  cruder  arts  of  emotional 
exploitation.  | 

“  But  [he  says]  such  an  unconscious  or  half -conscious  extension  I 
of  self-knowledge  is  not  likely  of  itself  to  keep  pace  with  the  I 
parallel  development  of  the  political  art  of  controlling  impulse.  I 
The  tendency,  if  it  is  to  be  effective,  must  be  strengthened  by  I 
the  deliberate  adoption  and  inculcation  of  new  moral  and  Intel-  I 
lectual  conceptions — new  ideal  entities  [like  ‘  Science  ’]  to  | 
which  our  affections  and  desires  may  attach  themselves.”  I 

III  ~ 

New  ideal  entities  may  or  may  not  be  in  process  of  creation. 

At  all  events,  their  growth  will  be  slow.  Meanwhile  a  disillusion¬ 
ment  undoubtedly  has  come  about  and  is  spreading  quicker  than 
Mr.  Wallas  anticipated,  though  as  yet  its  outward  effect  on  politics 
is  not  very  evident.  But  if  that  were  all,  it  might  be  said  that  I 
on  the  whole  our  representative  democracy  does  not  show  a  tend-  | 
ency  towards  improvement ;  that  the  good  signs  do  not  balance 
the  bad.  Is  it  all?  During  the  last  General  Election,  it  seemed  | 
that  other  and  more  immediately  hopeful  forces  were  at  work  b 
among  the  w’orking-class  electorate.  States  of  mind,  trends  of  | 
thought,  are  in  any  case  difficult  to  ascertain;  additionally  so  I 
among  working  people  whose  only  form  of  publicity  is  talk,  and  I 
during  a  General  Election  ;  for  one  cannot  be  in  two  constituencies  | 
at  once.  Of  the  following  conclusions,  the  main  part  of  those  I 
dealing  with  the  last  General  Election  were  drawn  from  a  con-  I 
stituency  in  the  south-west  of  England.  Its  electorate  is  fairly  | 
mixed.  Not  highly  educated,  it  comes  into  contact  a  good  deal 
wdth  the  outside  world.  In  politics  it  is  decidedly  Conservative, 
but  in  temper  rather  independent  and  radical.  Every  conclusion, 
however,  has  been  checked  as  carefully  as  possible'  by  what  I 
could  see  and  hear  of  other  constituencies — their  real  state  of 
mind,  not  merely  that  which  political  workers  see.  Constituencies  ? 
do  not  appear  to  differ  much  in  essentials,  unless  one  class  is  ; 
specially  predominant.  I 

The  ready  suspiciousness  of  working  people,  which  makes  it 
such  heart-breaking  work  to  lead  them  or  to  try  and  benefit  them 
in  any  way  (unless  one  bears  constantly  in  mind  its  causes  and  | 
the  good  qualities  with  which  it  co-exists),  has  also  its  useful  I 
side.  It  is  a  powerful  ally  of  self-knowledge  against  political  | 
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exploitation.  Amongst  themselves,  probably,  working  people 
have  always  been  suspicious  of  politicians ;  and  never  more  so 
than  to-day,  when  they  read  with  jeers  of  the  salaries  paid  to 
Ministers ;  when  they  have  seen  so  many  political  promises 
broken,  and  have  so  often  been  fobbed  off  with  what  is  supposed 
to  be  good  for  them,  instead  of  what  they  wanted.  Parliamentary 
tactics,  of  which  they  now  read  so  much,  but  which  they  neither 
understand  nor  approve  of,  confirm  their  suspicions. 

The  cheap  political  Press  is  becoming  an  object  of  stronger  and 
resentful  suspicion.  (Some  of  the  more  violently  partisan  news¬ 
papers  owe  their  circulation  mainly,  of  course,  to  the  vigour  of 
their  racing  columns,  in  w’hich  the  reader  is  exhorted  one  day 
to  back  a  certain  horse,  and  next  day  must  buy  the  paper  again 
to  see  how  and  why  another  horse  won — and  so  on.)  Its  irre¬ 
sponsibility  for  anything  except  vote-catching  is  defeating  itself. 
The  semi-educated  clerks  of  the  suburban  railway  train,  the 
tradesman  hurrying  down-street  to  see  if  the  papers  are  in,  places 
more  reliance  on  its  statements  than  do  workmen  ;  for  w’orking 
lieople,  who  live  much  in  the  past  and  let  the  future  take  care  of 
itself,  have  longish  memories.  In  the  end,  it  does  not  do  to  tell 
them  one  thing  one  day  and  the  reverse  next  week.  Only  old 
men  and  the  very  ignorant  now  say,  “  ’Tis  true,  I  tell  you  :  I  saw 
it  on  the  paper.”  Among  some  of  the  younger  men  here  it  was 
one  of  the  jokes  of  last  election  to  get  hold  of  rival  halfpenny 
journals  and  to  compare  their  headlines;  and  the  verdict  usually 
was;  “They’re  all  of  ’em  liars  together.  They  only  does  it  to 
deceive  the  likes  of  us.  They  ought  to  be  muzzled  or  put  a  stop 
to,  I  reckon.”  Children  are  still  singing  a  song,  one  line  of  which 
runs  :  “I  don’t  care  what  the  papers  say  !  ”  Not  that  the  political 
Press  is  wholly  disbelieved.  You  believe  it  when  you  want  to, 
and  cull  from  it  support  for  arguments  picked  up  elsewdiere.  But 
even  that  denotes  an  important  limitation  of  influence.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Press  does  not  represent  the  working 
man,  or  voice  his  views.  The  controversies  between  the  party 
journals  are  other  people’s  quarrels,  that  he  watches.  In  the 
struggle  his  position  is  not  that  of  fighter,  but  of  referee.  As 
such,  he  sees  the  foul  play,  and  more  and  more  he  condemns  the 
players. 

For  the  working  man  likes  fair  play.  Possessed  of  small  political 
foresight,  being  a  critical  rather  than  a  constructive  politician, 
fair  play  is  his  chief  standard  of  judgment.  In  the  guise  of  “Fair 
Trade,”  the  Tariff  Eeform  policy  most  attracted  him.  There  was 
no  great  desire  to  take  away  from  the  rich  man  even  ill-gotten 
wealth.  “Us  don’t  want  what  they  got ;  ’tis  theirs.  What  ought 
to  be  put  an  end  to  is  the  unfair  advantage  they  got  over  us  in 
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the  getting  of  it,”  was  the  view  most  commonly  expressed.  As 
a  piece  of  unfairness,  the  Plural  Vote  made  one  side  indignant 
and  the  other  uncomfortable.  It  is  irrelevant  to  tell  working  men 
that  the  plural  voter  has  property,  and  therefore  a  greater  stake 
in  the  country’s  welfare.  They  know  too  well,  if  they  think  at 
all  on  the  subject,  that  incomparably  the  greatest  stake  a  man 
can  have  in  the  country  is  his  own  life  and  the  necessities  of  life 
for  himself  and  his  family.  From  the  workman’s  standpoint,  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  children  to  support  deserves  two  votes  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  than,  a  man  with  property  in  two  divisions. 

So  far  as  one  could  see,  both  parties  over-estimated  the  selfish¬ 
ness  and  under-estimated  the  intelligence  of  the  working-class 
electorate.  The  appeal  was  pitched  too  low.  The  cries  of  dearer 
beer  and  bloated  armaments  were  both  met  very  frequently  by 
the  simple  declaration  :  “If  the  country’s  got  to  have  Dread¬ 
noughts,  we’re  ready  to  pay  our  share  ;  only  let  them  as  got  more 
than  us  pay  theirs.”  The  brewing  and  tobacco  combines  did 
but  harm  their  own  side  in  raising  their  prices  by  more  than  the 
additional  duties.  Working  men  saw  what  was  going  on  this 
time — saw  how  helpless  the  consumer  was  in  the  hands  of  those 
trades  which  deal  in  dutiable  commodities ;  and  the  argument 
that  Protection  would  encourage  trusts  gained  ground  accordingly. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  effective  advocates  of  Tariff  Peform 
were  those  working  men  who  said:  “’Tisn’t  going  to  benefit 
me,  but  if  it  makes  more  work  for  them  poor  beggars  what’s  out 
of  employment.  .  .  .”  They  gave  Tariff  Reform  the  force  of  a 
religion,  and  it  mattered  little  whether  the  arguments  with  which 
they  supported  it  were  absurd  or  not. 

It  is  too  much  assumed  that  the  working  man  cannot  grasp 
political  problems,  when  what  he  cannot  understand  is  the 
language  in  which  they  are  stated ;  that  he  has  not  grasped  them 
because  he  cannot  make  himself  understood.  Granted  he  is  not 
very  logical  (Mr.  Wallas  shows  how’  fallible  a  guide  logic  is  in 
politics),  and  that  he  does  not  correlate  his  different  arguments 
and  opinions ;  so  that  he  is  quite  capable  of  holding  opposite 
opinions  on  the  same  subject.  Granted  he  is  apt  to  keep 
his  non-political  views  on  life  and  his  political  opinions  at 
election-time  in  water-tight  compartments — the  keenest  working¬ 
man  Conservative  I  know  is  extremely  radical  when  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  that  he  is  talking  politics,  and  the  most  enthusiastic 
Radical  is  in  temperament  excessively  conservative.  Granted 
he  holds  fast  to  some  big  misconceptions  (and  is  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  those  who  know  better  themselves) ;  that  he  still  thinks 
Socialism  means  simply  the  equal  and  forcible  distribution  of 
money,  that  he  confuses  wealth  and  coin  in  a  way  very  natural 
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to  the  weekly  wage-earner,  and  that  he  cannot  distinguish  for 
long  at  a  time  the  difference  between  the  circulation  of  money 
and  the  productive  use  of  it.  Granted  further  that  some  working 
men  do  not  trouble  their  heads  about  politics,  or  vote  as  frivolously 
as  the  educated  man  who  is  Conservative  solely  because  his  father 
was;  and  also  that  bribery  and  intimidation,  sometimes  direct, 
more  often  ingeniously  indirect,  are  practised  extensively — it  yet 
seems  that  working  men  in  general  weigh  up  the  facts  at  their 
disposal  at  least  as  fairly  as  any  other  class.  They  are  anxious  to 
be  fair.  They  find  it  good  sport  to  listen  to  both  sides.  They  do 
not  treat  views  opposed  to  theirs  as  immoral.  If  not  logical  or 
politically  far-seeing,  they  are  shrewd,  and  suspicious  of  plausible 
words.  Having  fewer  political  entities  with  which  to  burke 
reality,  they  argue  more  directly  from  experience.  If  they  want 
something,  they  say  so,  without  pretending  that  it  is  the  one 
thing  needful  for  the  nation.  The  trouble  is  that  as  the  polling- 
day  approaches  they  so  often  forsake  their  better  opinions  and 
substitute  for  them  the  rattle-box  provided  by  a  party  organisation. 

The  importance  of  w’orking-class  fairness  in  w’eighing  up  facts 
lies  in  this  :  that  the  body  of  facts,  genuine  or  spurious,  accessible 
to  them  has  so  enormously  increased  of  late  ;  and  they  undoubtedly 
tend  to  examine  the  sources  of  their  information  more  critically. 
Who,  before  the  last  election,  ever  heard  Board  of  Trade  returns 
bandied  about  among  working  men?  Was  there  ever,  in  southern 
England,  at  any  rate,  such  an  amount  of  keen  and  comparatively 
dispassionate  argument  ? 

Though  near  the  time  of  polling  the  election  was  fought  on 
funk — funk  of  the  Germans,  funk  of  the  dukes,  funk  of  Socialism, 
any  sort  of  funk  that  could  be  beaten  up — the  fiscal  controversy 
provided  a  particularly  good  arguing  ground  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  campaign  ;  for  trade  and  figures  do  not  of  themselves 
give  rise  to  hot  feeling.  And  the  ground  was  well  used.  At 
political  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  amount  and 
ability  of  the  heckling,  as  distinct  from  disorder,  w’as  noticed. 
The  arguments  I  heard  among  working  men  were  in  many 
cases  superior  both  in  cogency  and  force  to  the  speeches  one  could 
listen  to  at  meetings.  They  backed  their  reasons  with  experience. 
Among  men  somewhat  more  educated  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word  again)  the  talk  w’as  so  often  nothing  but  second-hand 
newspaper  matter  badly  reproduced. 

I  Mr.  Graham  Wallas  does  not,  as  a  factor  in  modern  electioneer¬ 
ing,  attach  much  importance  to  the  distinctive  psychology  of  the 
I  crowd,  in  which  every  impulse  is  greatly  intensified  by  physical 
contact.  But  whenever  one  w-atches  an  election  carefully,  it  is 
I  possible  to  discern,  shortly  before  the  polling,  what  men  of  science 
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would  call  a  critical  point — a  critical  day,  on  whica  political  i 

argument  gives  way  to  election  fever,  inference  to  impulse.  The  I 

psychology  of  the  electorate  changes  from  that  of  a  collection  f 

of  individuals  to  the  psychology  if  not  of  the  crowd,  at  all  events  ? 

of  public  excitement.  After  that  day  the  man  whose  opinions  ‘ 

have  been  strongly  on  one  side  is  led  into  voting  for  the  other  ' 

side  on  impulse ;  and  the  superior  ability  of  the  Conservative  t 

Party  to  enchain  instinct  and  arouse  impulse  begins  to  tell.  ! 

(Herein,  probably,  is  the  explanation  why  in  some  parts  of  the  If 

country  enthusiastic  Liberal  meetings  had  so  little  result  at  the  | 

poll  :  Liberal  prudentiality  is  not  congenial  to  men  in  a  state  of  " 

excitement.)  On  the  critical  day  the  greater  portion  of  the 
electorate  definitely  divides  into  two  sets  of  partisans ;  doubters  - 
draw  into  line  ;  the  sower  of  irrational  inferences  begins  to  reap ;  i 
the  exploiter  of  impulse  and  instinct  begins  his  w’ork  in  earnest.  i 
One  thing  of  the  greatest  import  is,  however,  to  be  noticed: 
the  critical  day  tends  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  polling-  , 
day.  Where  once  the  critical  day  was  that  of  issuing  the  writ,  ! 
or  of  the  member’s  appearance  in  the  constituency,  it  is  now  no  ^ 
more  than  forty -eight  hours  from  the  date  of  the  poll.  Will  the  i 
critical  day  and  the  polling-day  merge?  Can  they  be  made  to 
merge?  On  the  answer  depends  in  a  large  measure  the  future  of 
representative  democracy.  = 

IV  I 

Amendment  of  the  franchise,  however  necessary  as  between  F 
party  and  party,  is  somewhat  beside  the  point;  for  if  the  - 
electorate  as  a  whole  is  in  any  case  to  be  exploited,  its  precise  | 
composition  is  of  secondary  importance.  Nor  can  a  greater  I 
stringency  of  the  laws  against  bribery  and  corruption,  though  t 
possibly  useful,  do  much  to  check  the  w'holesale  exploitation  of  | 
mind  by  methods  that  legislation  can  hardly  touch.  Mr.  Wallas  I 
observes  that  elections  and  jury-trials  have  undergone  a  like  I 
modification.  Whereas  at  first  they  were  designed  merely  to  | 
register  opinions  already  formed,  they  now  aim  at  the  formation  I 
of  opinion  under  good  conditions,  as  well  as  its  subsequent  regis-  b 
tration.  But  though  the  conditions  under  which  electoral  opinion  I 
is  formed  are  most  imperfect,  practical  politicians  cannot,  he  says  * 
very  truly,  “be  expected  to  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  campaign 
merely  because  they  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  the  rules 
of  the  game  require  re-stating  and  possibly  re-casting.” 

Nevertheless,  could  not  the  experiment  be  tried,  preferably  in  - 
a  see-saw  constituency,  of  an  equalised,  or  fair- play,  election  in 
which  every  effort  should  be  made  to  form  and  obtain  the  opinion  , 
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of  the  electors  under  the  best  conditions  possible,  instead  of,  as 
at  present,  the  worst  conditions  legal.  The  two  candidates  would 
need  to  be  not  only  good  friends  j)ersonally — they  usually  are,  of 
course — but  sincerely  determined  to  carry  out  the  experiment 
fairly,  and  to  make  their  local  organisations  do  the  same.  In 
the  first  place,  they  would  agree  either  to  forgo  or  to  equalise 
the  adventitious  vote-catching  advantages  possessed  by  either  side. 
They  would  spend  the  same,  hold  the  same  number  of  meetings, 
and  share  motor-cars.  One  or  more  referees,  non-partisan  and 
trusted  by  both  parties,  might  be  appointed  to  decide  disputed 
matters.  They  would  also  decide,  for  instance,  whether  or  no 
a  poster  was  too  misleading  for  use ,  and  would  forbid  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  leaflets  containing  obvious  misstatements  of  fact.  At  joint 
preliminary  meetings  (if  most  of  their  meetings  were  not  held  in 
common)  both  candidates  would  state  the  rules  of  the  contest  and 
try  to  stimulate  interest  in  it ;  would  impress  upon  the  political 
workers  their  desire  that  the  rules  should  be  kept  with  goodwill, 
and  their  disapproval  of  any  underhand  work  for  either  party. 
As  far  as  ]X)ssible  the  partisan  clergy  of  all  denominations  would 
bo  induced  to  use  all  their  weight  on  behalf  of  fair  play.  News¬ 
papers  could  not  be  kept  out  of  the  constituency,  but  their 
irrational  influence  might  be  minimised.  Help  from  the  big 
central  political  organisations  would  be  declined.  The  candidates 
and  their  workers  would  themselves  undertake  to  explain  their 
views  to  the  electors.  “  Alake  up  your  mind,  and  vote  which  way 
yon  think,”  would  be  the  election-cry  of  both  sides. 

An  experiment  on  those  lines,  carried  out  with  tact  and  good- 
humour,  emphasis  being  laid  throughout  on  the  idea  of  fair  play, 
need  not  necessarily  prove  a  failure,  especially  if  the  sporting 
instinct  of  the  constituency,  and  its  pride  in  being  chosen,  could 
be  fully  roused — if,  in  schoolboy  phrase,  it  were  put  upon  its 
honour.  Still  less  need  the  contest  be  dull.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  he  interesting  both  to  take  part  in  and  to  watch;  and,  in 
so  far  as  it  proved  successful,  it  would  afford  valuable  data  as  to 
the  people’s  capacity  to  be  reasoned  with,  together  with  many 
practical  hints  towards  the  improvement  of  our  electoral  system. 
Although  outside  the  lines  of  party  action,  the  experiment  would 
yet  be  worth  the  parties’  w'hile  to  try^  for  the  sake  of  that  repre¬ 
sentative  democracy  on  which  their  own  existence  depends.  One 
thing  is  certain  :  the  people  are  capable  of  voting  far  more  reason¬ 
ably  than  they  are  allowed  to  do ;  and  in  pro|X)rtion  as  the  party- 
leaders  are  patriotic  and  sincere,  and  convinced  of  the  rightness 
of  their  principles,  so  they  will  welcome  any  device  to  give  effect 
to,  and  increase,  the  political  rationality  that  exists. 

Stephen  Reynolds. 
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III. — The  Indian  Question. 

I  AM  old  enough  to  remember  the  great  expectations  which  were 
aroused  when  the  Crowm  assumed  the  direct  rule  of  India.  Many 
people,  perhaps  most,  imagined  that  a  sort  of  Saturnia  regna  was 
about  to  begin  for  Hindustan.  One  very  considerable  thinker, 
singularly  well  qualified  to  judge  of  this  matter,  did  not  share 
those  anticipations.  Mr.  IMill  doubted  strongly  whether  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  carried  on,  as  it  is  in  this  country,  by  a  Parliamentary 
system,  w^as  likely  to  grapple  satisfactorily  with  the  complex 
problems  of  policy  and  administration  in  a  vast  Oriental  Depend¬ 
ency.^  Mill’s  political  forecasts  were  generally  right.  He  had  eyes 
capable  of  seeing  the  facts  :  and  his  mental  vision  w^as  unclouded. 
To  put  India  under  Parliamentary  Government — “the  despotism 
of  those  who  neither  hear  nor  see  nor  know  anything  about  their 
subjects” — appeared  to  him  an  egregious  mistake  fraught  with 
the  utmost  danger  to  that  country  and  to  this.  And  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  decades,  is  it  possible  to  say  that  he  was 
wrong  ? 

Consider  the  House  of  Commons — an  assembly  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  gentlemen  chosen  on  the  lines  of  party  politics  :  elected, 
for  the  most  part,  through  the  influence  of  the  shibboleths,  watch 
words,  and  commonplaces — largely  false — w’hich  influence  so 
strongly  “the  Y^ea  and  No  of  general  ignorance.”  How 
many  are  there  of  these  legislators  w’ho  possess  the  remotest 
acquaintance  wdth  the  history,  the  institutions,  the  modes  of 
thought  of  the  people,  of  many  different  tribes  and  languages, 
inhabiting  the  vast  tract  which  we  call  India?  And  yet  of  the 
destiny  of  that  people  they  are,  in  the  event,  the  supreme 
arbiters.  However,  thanks  to  the  kindly  dispositions  of  Pate, 
they  have,  for  the  most  part,  let  Hindustan  alone.  Their  energies 
have  been  absorbed  in  the  party  game,  and  Indian  affairs 
have,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding,  been  left  outside  its 
sphere. 

But  recently,  a  small  section  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
displayed  regarding  those  affairs  a  zeal  which,  assuredly,  has 
seldom  been  according  to  knowledge.  What  is  called  “the  unrest 

(1)  See  the  chapter  on  “The  Government  of  Dependencies”  in  his  Representa¬ 
tive  Government. 
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in  India,”  has  appealed  to  the  fomenters  of  unrest  here.  Some 
of  the  leaders  of  what  is  denominated  the  Labour  Party  have  paid 
flying  visits  to  that  country,  and  have  returned,  after  fraternising 
with  the  leaders  of  sedition  there,  to  sound  their  own  trumpets  in 
a  particularly  brazen  manner.  Of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  exploits  I 
need  not  speak.  But  I  am  tempted  to  say  a  word  about  Mr. 

J.  K.  Macdonald,  who,  as  I  read  in  The  Times  of  December  21st, 
after  a  tour  of  six  weeks  in  India,  declared  that  “whether  it  was 
in  the  great  industrial  centres,  like  Bombay,  or  in  little  out-of- 
the-way  villages,  the  people  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress 
I  of  the  Labour  Party  and  appeared  to  regard  Labour  members  of 
i  Parliament  who  went  among  them  as  old  and  tried  friends.” 
Now,  I  am  far  from  impugning  the  veracity  of  Mr.  Macdonald. 
But  I  am  perfectly  certain — as  everyone  wiW  be  who  has  even  the 
smallest  knowledge  of  India — that  w’hen  he  assured  his  hearers 
of  the  interest  excited  by  the  British  Labour  Party  “in  little 
out-of-the-wray  villages”  in  that  country,  he  said  the  thing  that 
is  not.  I  understand  that  he  is  as  ignorant  of  the  Indian  ver¬ 
nacular  spoken  in  the  little  out-of-the-w’ay  villages  which  he 
visited,  as  their  inhabitants  are  of  the  English  tongue  in  which 
his  oratory  was  clothed.  Doubtless  he  was  misled  by  the  astute 
native  gentlemen  who  ran  him — for  ulterior  purposes  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Macdonald  ended  his  oration  by  expressing  his  conviction 
that  “there  was  still  in  this  country  a  very  important  section  of 
political  opinion  that  was  determined  to  give  justice  and  fair 
play  to  the  people  of  India.”  That  he  is  well  warranted  in  this 
conviction  I  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt.  The  question  is. 
What  do  “justice  and  fair  play  for  the  people  of  India  ”  demand? 

I  suppose  Mr.  Macdonald  wmuld  reply — it  is  the  common  catch¬ 
word  of  these  extemporised  sages — “India  for  the  Indians.” 
Mr.  Macdonald  reminds  me  of  a  definition  of  a  Radical  orator 
which  I  came  upon  not  long  ago,  in  one  of  Donnay’s  plays  : 
"Un  Monsieur  qui  dit  des  choses  vagues  avec  la  demiere  violence.” 
I  agree  with  him  that  “India  for  the  Indians”  is  a  good  phrase, 
and  I  have  no  objection  to  accept  it.  But  I  am  led  to  inquire, 
What  Indians?  The  word — which,  by  the  way,  is  English,  and 
has  no  Hindu  equivalent — is  in  the  highest  degree  vague.  India  is 
a  vast  tract  of  country — we  may  almost  call  it  a  Continent.  It 
is  inhabited  by  well-nigh  three  hundred  millions  of  people,  speak¬ 
ing  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  different  languages  or  dialects. 
Of  these  nearly  sixty  millions  are  Mohammedans,  on  the  whole 
a  homogeneous  community.  The  rest  comprises  various  nation¬ 
alities  very  widely  differing  in  race,  in  religion,  in  customs,  in 
traditions,  in  manners,  in  aspirations.  They  are  united  by  no 
national  feeling — how  should  such  a  feeling  exist  between  Pathans 
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and  Tamulians,  Sikhs  and  Burmese,  Pvajputs  and  Mahrattfis‘>  ' 
They  care  for  nothing,  as  a  rule,  outside  of  their  own  family  or  I 
caste.  The  great  majority  of  them  are  Pagans — I  use  the  word  ! 
in  no  offensive  sense,  and  for  want  of  a  better — of  one  kind  or  j 
another.  Some  three  millions — that  appears  to  be  the  outside  I 
estimate — are  Christians  of  sorts.  And  there  are  not  quite  a 
hundred  thousand  Parsis.  To  talk  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  i 
as  a  nation  is  the  greatest  of  absurdities.  The  various  classes  of 
the  population  have  nothing  in  common,  except,  as  in  the  case 
of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  hatred  against  one  another.  This 
is  of  course  the  natural,  the  inevitable,  outcome  of  the  history  i 
of  India.  The  present  of  that  country,  as  of  all  countries,  is  made 
and  moulded  of  things  past. 

That  India  should  be  ruled  in  the  interest  of  these  numerous 
and  jari’ing  elements  of  its  population,  no  rational  man  would 
deny.  If  the  shibboleth,  “India  for  the  Indians,”  be  taken  in 
this  sense,  who  could  reasonably  refuse  assent  to  it?  But  that 
is  by  no  means  the  sense  which  it  bears  for  those  who  have  in¬ 
vented  it.  There  is  an  admirable  bit  in  Sardou’s  excellent  comedy 
Bahagas.  Chafhon  inquires  :  “Qu’est-ce  que  le  peuple  veut  apres 
tout?  II  ne  veut  que  des  garanties  ce  pauvre  peuple.”  “Qnelles 
garanties?”  Eabagas  demands;  and  Camerlin  replies  :  “Qnelque 
chose  pour  nous.”  So,  if  we  come  to  examine  the  matter,  the  cry, 
“India  for  the  Indians,”  really  means  India — that  is,  place  and 
power  and  money  in  India — for  a  certain  small  section  of  the 
community  who  call  themselves  “educated.”  What  warrant  they 
have  for  so  calling  themselves  we  will  inquire  later  on. 

The  word  Babu  is  an  honorific  title  w^hich  Bengali  Indians  of 
a  certain  standing  have""  taken  fo  themselves  :  and  it  has  now 
come  to  denominate  a  class  w’hich  has  originated  and  directed  the 
present  unrest  in  India.  “The  Bengalis,”  Mr.  Rees  observes, 
“are  not,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word,  a  nation,  and  such 
solidarity  or  nationality  as  they  now  possess  is  mainly  the  result 
of  British  education  and  British  Government.^  The  Bengali 
Babus  are  the  typical  representatives  of  the  landlord  class— of 
the  Zemindars,  who  ow^e  their  position  to  Lord  Cornwallis’s  most 
ill-judged  permanent  settlement  :  and  whose  tenants  have  to  look 
to  the  British  Government  for  protection  against  their  excesses. 
They  are  quick-witted,  ambitious,  vain,  and  unscrupulous.  A 

(1)  The  Beal  Indin,  by  J.  D.  Eees,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  M.P.,  p.  203.  Mr.  Bees, 
with  whom  I  am  not  personally  acquainted,  has  rendered  a  great  public  service 
by  the  very  opportune  publication  of  this  most  valuable  work.  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  express  my  satisfaction  that,  writing  as  he  does,  with  much  more 
recent  and  much  longer  experience  of  India  than  myself,  he  confirms — I  believe 
in  every  particular — the  views  which  I  have  expressed  in  my  volume,  India  and 
its  Problems. 
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great  deal  of  the  vernacular  Press  is  in  their  hands — not  only  in 
Bengal  but  in  the  Punjaub  and  in  other  parts  of  India.  Perhaps 
the  most  active  fomenters  of  the  agitation  and  unrest  are  Indian 
lawyers  with  little  or  no  practice.  They  profess  to  desire  a 
united  India— or,  as  Babu  Chandra  Pal  puts  it,  ‘  a  republic  with 
an  Upper  Chamber  of  feudatory  Chiefs  and  a  Lower  Chamber  of 
the  common  people  ’ — than  which,”  Mr.  Bees  well  remarks,  “no 
greater  nonsense  could  well  have  been  conceived.”  ^  The  Bande 
Mataram,  of  wdrich  this  Babu  was  part  editor  and  part  proprietor, 
states  :  “  Our  British  friends  should  be  distinctly  told  that  their 
point  of  view  is  not  ours.  They  desire  to  make  the  government 
of  India  popular  without  ceasing  in  any  sense  to  be  essentially 
British.  We  desire  to  make  it  autonomous  and  absolutely  free 
of  British  control.  We  must  go  to  the  hamlets.”  “And,”  Mr. 
Bees  observes,  by  way  of  comment  upon  this  pronouncement, 
“they  have  gone  to  the  hamlets,  to  debauch  the  loyalty  of  the 
peasants,  and  they  are  endeavouring,  with  as  small  prospect  of 
success,  to  capture  the  Congress  caucus,  the  chief  obstacle  being 
the  opposition  of  the  moderate  men  of  means,  who  supply  the 
sinews  of  war,  and  have  no  idea  of  generally  running  amok  and 
losing  all  that  they  have  in  the  resulting  disorder.  Then  the 
peasants,  and  the  masses  generally,  have  no  sjmipathy  and  no 
concern  with  the  movement,  nor  have  the  old-fashioned  Hindus, 
nor,  of  course,  the  Mohammedans,  who  have  publicly  recorded 
their  disagreement  whenever  opportunity  has  offered.  They 
have,  indeed,  recently  started  a  Congress  of  their  own,  called  the 
.\11  India  ^Moslem  League,  as  a  protest  against  the  assumption 
by  the  Hindu  Congress  of  the  epithets  “Indian”  and  “National.” 
.\mong  the  objects  of  this  League  are  the  promotion  of  loyalty 
to  England  and  of  an  attitude  of  readiness  to  fight  for  the  British 
Government.”  ^ 

Such,  then,  are  the  Babus  who  pose  as  “the  people  of  India.” 
They  have  just  as  much  right  to  do  so  as  the  three  tailors  of 
Tooley  Street  had  to  describe  themselves  as  the  people  of  England. 
They  are  the  originators  and  the  fomenters  of  the  present  agita¬ 
tion  in  India.  They  are  the  most  unpopular  class  in  Hindustan — 
but  they  are  the  most  powerful,  and  their  great  desire  is  further 
to  increase  their  power  :  to  shake  off,  in  fact,  all  restrictions  upon 
it.  In  Mr.  Rees’  w^ell-weighed  words,  “Brahmins,  and  other 
high  castes  in  sympathy  with  them,  who  even  now’  have  an 
immense  and  preponderating  influence  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  would  fain  be  rid  of  the  impartial  supervision  of  British 
ofiBcers,  w’ho  refuse  to  let  them  plant  their  heels  upon  the  necks 

(1)  The  Beal  India,  by  J.  D.  Rees,  C.V.O.,  C.I.E.,  M.P.,  p.  195. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  221. 
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of  the  lower  castes  and  classes.”^  And,  as  this  extremely  com¬ 
petent  authority  observes  in  another  page  :  “The  peculiar  irony 
of  the  situation  is  that  the  Bengali  Press,  and  a  few  travelled  ! 

and  English-educated  Bengalis,  w'ho  no  longer  represent  the 
feelings  of  the  Indian  people,  succeed  in  persuading  the  electorate 
in  England,  and  their  representatives  in  a  democratic  Parliament, 
to  take  the  side  of  the  classes  against  the  masses,  of  the  higher 
castes  against  the  low  castes,  of  a  small  denationalised  group 
against  the  uneducated  and  unsympathising  multitudes  ... 
w’hose  manners,  customs,  feelings,  religions,  social  prejudices, 
and  prepossessions  they  have  abandoned.  The  Indian  masses 
care  as  little  for  these  orators  and  agitators  as  they  do  for  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  of  which  they  have  never  heard,  but  for 
which,  by  monumental  misrepresentations  on  the  part  of  the  ^ 
Congress,  they  are  said  to  be  raising  vain  cries  to  unanswering 
heaven.””  We  should  always  remember  that  of  226,000,000 
persons  of  all  classes  and  creeds  in  British  India,  only  a  little 
more  than  625,000  are  literates  in  English  and  only  about  \ 
8,500,000  are  literates  in  the  vernaculars.  Of  the  625,000  literates  1 
in  English,  some  100,000,  it  is  calculated,  form  the  Babu  class. 
Exact  figures  are,  of  course,  impossible  here.  A  hundred  \ 
thousand  may  be  an  under-estimate.  Make  it  two  hundred 
thousand  if  you  will  :  and  consider  how  impudent  is  their  claim 
to  speak  as  the  representatives  of  India !  To  quote  Mr.  Eees 
once  more  :  “They  represent  their  own  caste,  the  most  exclusive 
and  aristocratic  in  the  world,  the  pretensions  of  which  they  have 
persuaded  Socialists  and  democrats  in  England  to  champion,  a 
proof  that  the  Brahmin’s  right  hand  has  not  lost  its  cunning.”* 
And  here  it  might  be  well  to  note  how  “lookers-on”  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proverb,  see  most  of  tbe  game,  regard  the  Babu.  The 
testimony  of  one  may  here  suffice.  Thus  does  an  extremely  com¬ 
petent  French  gentleman,  M.  Maindron,  express  himself  in  his 
most  interesting  work  on  the  Carnatic  : 

A  Babu !  What  friend  of  India  can  hear  the  name  without  trembling  with 
anger?  .  .  .  The  Babus  are  a  canaille  which  the  feebleness  of  a  humani¬ 
tarian  administration  forms  in  the  schools  of  the  great  centres  of  India. 
Pretended  anarchists  {anarchistes  de  faqade)  and  shameful  traditionalists, 
repudiating  the  civilisation  of  their  own  country,  for  the  nonce,  in  the  hope 
of  rendering  it  permanent  after  the  cataclysms  w’hich  they  invoke,  these 
Babus  are  the  partisans  of  “  India  for  the  Indians."  They  have  made  use 
of  British  teaching  to  learn  the  means  of  ruining  their  educators.  And 
pending  the  expulsion  of  the  English,  they  live  on  the  administration  of 
England.  They  copy  the  English  clubs,  they  ape  English  customs.  They 
become  writers,  journalists,  and  clerks,^  for  nothing  manly  in  the  English- 


(1)  P.  48.  (2)  P.  206.  (3)  P.  191. 

(4)  "  Ronds-de-cuir"  is  M.  Maindron’s  contemptuous  expression. 
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man  attracts  them.  They  dread  English  sports,  from  which  their  effeminacy 
and  cowardice  keep  them  aloof.  Like  Panurge,  whom  they  resemble  in 
more  than  one  point,  they  have  a  natural  fear  of  hard  knocks.  Their  weapon 
ia  the  pen :  a  weapon  poisoned  by  delation,  duplicity,  calumny,  and 
intrigue.”  ‘ 


But  if  we  accept,  as  I  believe  we  may,  in  the  main,  this  as  a 
substantially  true  indictment  of  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  agita¬ 
tion,  it  hy  no  means  follows  that  the  unrest  in  India  is  not  a 
grave  matter.  The  greatest  upheavals  in  the  world’s  history  have 
been  the  work  of  minorities,  and  of  minorities  which  at  first 
seemed  contemptible  :  for  example,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Monarchy  in  this  country  by  the  Puritans,  and  in  France  by 
the  phiJosophes.  No  one  w'ho  know’s  anything  of  India  can  doubt 
the  existence  there  of  a  strong  undercurrent  of  dislike  to  the 
British  Raj  extending,  in  some  cases,  even  to  the  poor  ryots  who 
find  in  it  their  best  protection.  This  dislike  is,  for  the  most  part, 
unreasoned  :  but  that  makes  it  not  the  less,  but  the  more 
dangerous.  What  is  its  real  cause? 

I  believe  the  answer  to  that  question  is  simple.  It  is  that  for 
well-nigh  a  century  we  have  persistently  attempted  to  Anglicise 
India.  There  are  those  w’ho  describe  this  process  as  conferring 
upon  that  country  the  benefits  of  Western  civilisation.  Lord 
Curzon,  it  would  seem,  is  one  of  them,  and  in  his  Address  at  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institute,  on  October  19th,  he  devoted 
to  this  theme  much  eloquence.  He  claimed  that  we  have 
bestowed  “moral  and  intellectual  benefits  on  the  Indian  com¬ 
munity,”  that  “we  have  educated  their  character  and  emancipated 
their  intelligence  ” ;  that  “  all  that  is  best  in  their  thought  and 
writings,”  and  especially  “the  rising  standards  of  morality,” 
“have  been  fostered  by  the  education  which,  with  perhaps  im¬ 
perfect  discrimination,  we  have  placed  at  their  disposal”;  and 
that  “the  English  language  has  proved  the  solvent  of  venerable 
prejudices.”  Now,  with  all  respect  for  Lord  Curzon,  I  venture 
to  think  that  this  proud  boasting  exhibits  a  very  incomplete  and 
very  misleading  picture  of  the  results  of  the  Anglicising  process. 
I  believe  that  what  is  called  “the  education”  which,  not  wdth 
imperfect  discrimination,  but  with  no  discrimination  at  all, 
we  have  bestowed  upon  India,  is  an  almost  unmixed  evil  :  and 
that,  as  w’e  shall  see  presently,  is  the  opinion  of  Indians  well 
qualified  to  judge.  It  was  in  the  early  decades  of  the  last  century 
that  the  agifation  in  favour  of  it  was  first  raised  by  missionaries 
and  then  caught  up  by  philanthropists.  What  happened  has 


(1)  Dans  rinde  du  Sud,  Vol.  II.,  p.  236. 
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been  succinctly  described  by  3.1r.  Law,  to  whose  very  valuable 
work  ^  I  would  call  special  attention. 

"Tlie  missionary  societies,”  he  writes,  “tacked  on  to  Christianity  a  cheap 
English  education.  Hundreds  nibbled  at  the  bait,  but  did  not  swallow  the 
hook.  And  then  the  Government  stepped  in,  and  gave  them  a  cheap  English 
education  without  religious  instruction  or  moral  training.  The  Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India  (new  edition)  tells  us  that  when  the  English  went  to 
India  all  education  given  there  was  connected  with  the  religions  of  the 
country.  The  Christian  ^  missionaries,  often  at  great  cost  to  themselves — and 
others — and  with  the  best  intentions,  tried  to  make  converts  by  means  of  a 
Western  education  given  with,  or  without,  instruction  in  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  was  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge;  and  the  Government 
sent  the  wedge  in  deeper  by  offering  a  cheap  English  education  without  anv 
religion  at  all.”  * 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  Anglicists  and  the  Orientalists.  The  Anglicists, 
who  had  at  their  back  the  Protestant  Missionaries  and  the  philan¬ 
thropists,  found  a  powerful  ally  in  Tjord — then  Mr. — INIacaulay, 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  literature,  religion,  and  civilisation  of 
Hindustan,  and  whose  cojitempt  for  these  things  was  as  great 
as  his  ignorance.  His  brilliant  rhetoric  easily  triumphed,  and  on 
March  7th,  1835,  the  Governor-General  (Lord  William  Bentinck) 
decided  that  “the  great  object  of  the  British  Government  ought 
to  be  the  promotion  of  European  literature  and  science  among 
the  natives  of  India.”  The  result  was  what  was  called  “the 
higher  education  ”  in  India — a  purely  secular  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  English.  In  the  seventy-five  years  which  have  since 
elapsed  we  have  been  endeavouring — in  Mill’s  graphic  words — “to 
force  English  ideas  down  the  throats  of  the  natives.”  M. 
Maindron  has  profoundly  remarked  that  “it  is  a  mania  of  Western 
people  to  refer  everything  to  the  categories  of  their  own  under¬ 
standing”;  that  “we  are  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
mentality  of  the  Hindus.”  *  The  chief  result  of  the  English 
education — so-called — which  we  have  given  to  the  natives  of 
India  has  certainly  been  to  “emancipate  their  intelligence” — in 
a  different  sense  from  that  in  which  Lord  Curzon  used  the  words. 
The  young  Indian  wdio  has  passed  through  the  GoY’ernment 
Colleges  leaves  them,  as  a  rule,  utterly  sceptical  and  discon- 

(1)  Glimpses  of  Hidden  India,  by  John  Law.  This  little  book,  of,  I  must 
confess,  no  great  literary  merit,  has  a  note  of  straightforwardness  and  sincerity 
about  it  which  gives  it  a  peculiar  claim  on  us.  The  author  evidently  went  to 
India  with  open  eyes  desiring  the  truth ;  and  he  has  honestly  set  down,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  observations.  He  was  especially 
fortunate  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  intelligent  Parsis,  who,  of  all  the 
denizens  of  India,  are  perhaps  in  the  best  position  for  forming  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  affairs  of  that  country. 

(2)  He  means  the  Protestant  missionaries.  (3)  P.  244.  (4)  P.  9. 
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tented,  void  of  settled  beliefs,  religious  or  ethical.  The  net  result 
of  his  years  of  study  has  really  been  to  denationalise  him  ;  “  That 
mass  (bloc)  of  facts,  sentiments,  and  ideas  which  constitute. 
Western  civilisation,  forms  (as  M.  Filon  quaintly  expresses  it) 
a  second,  and  quite  artificial,  soul,  altogether  external,  which, 
superposed  on  the  first,  hides  and  envelops  it.  No  fusion  is  pos¬ 
sible.  The  notions  which  have  been  acquired  are  deeply  im¬ 
pregnated  with  Christianity.  Monotheism  and  monogamy, 
liberty,  justice,  equality  between  classes,  between  the  sexes, 
between  man  and  man,  love  of  woman,  respect  for  maternity, 
adoration  of  children,  every  line,  every  word  of  the  authors  he 
has  read  conceals  (recele)  and  presupposes  all  that.  Then  he 
returns  home,  he  enters  within  himself.  All  that  surrounds  him 
—his  true  Ego — gives  the  lie  to  what  he  has  been  taught,  to 
what  he  has  tried  to  assimilate.”  ^  Unquestionably  the  English 
tongue  proves  to  be  for  the  Hindu  youth  what  Lord  Curzon 
euphemistically  calls  “the  solvent  of  venerable  prejudices.”  It 
strips  him  of  his  hereditary  beliefs  and  rules  of  conduct,  and  gives 
him  nothing  in  their  place  but  a  smattering  of  an  alien  language 
and  an  alien  literature.  The  authors  he  chiefly  reads  are  those 
who  have  most  influenced  his  preceptors,  who  have  formed  their 
ideals  in  this  new  time.  Mr.  Law  writes  :  “Not  seldom  have 
I  been  told  by  Indians,  ‘  The  present  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
has  done  more  by  his  writings  to  bring  about  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  India  than  anyone  else.’”^  My  own  information 
would  not  lead  me  to  this  conclusion.  I  have  no  wish  to  under¬ 
rate  the  influence  upon  young  Indians  of  Lord  Morley’s  fascinat¬ 
ing  works.  I  know  that  it  has  been,  and  is,  very  considerable. 
But  the  teacher  specially  dear  to  the  young  Hindu  is  Herbert 
Spencer,^ whose  books  afford  a  much  more  powerful  “solvent” — 
to  keep  to  Lord  Curzon’s  word — of  the  moral  ideas,  convictions, 
rule,  and  practices,  in  which  he  has  been  reared,  leading  him  to 
regard  them  as  “venerable  prejudices,”  and  indoctrinating  him 
with  “a  hard-and-fast  materialism.”^  What  wonder?  For  Mr. 
Spencer’s  speculations  are  fatal  to  ethics,  in  any  intelligible  sense 
of  the  word.  He  dethrones  conscience — their  creative  principle — 
and  enthrones  in  its  place  cupidity.  He  makes  an  end  of 
the  Categorical  Imperative  of  duty  ;  in  what  he  holds  out  as  his 
“fitter  regulation  system”  obligation  has  no  place,  not  even  the 

(1)  Ifrrue  de-o  Deux  Mondes,  Vol.  156,  p.  597. 

(2)  P.  141. 

(3)  Tt  appears  that  this  is  so  in  China  also.  Pee  the  Quarterly  Beriew  of 
October,  1907,  p.  376. 

(4)  Mr.  Tjhw  wi’ites  :  “An  intelligent  Parsi  explained  to  me  that  the  last 
generation  sat  at  the  feet  of  Spencer,  Huxley,  Tyndal,  and  Morley ;  and  the 
result  was  a  hard-and-fast  materialism,”  p.  135. 
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provisional  and  transitory  place  which  he  attempts  to  provide  for  1 
it.^  He  denies  the  august  doctrine,  common  to  the  great  Eastern  i 
and  Western  philosophers,  of  the  unconditioned  authority  of  the 
moral  law,  ruling  throughout  the  universe,  and  substitutes  for  it  [ 
a  spurious  probabilism  compared  with  which  the  excesses  of  the 
casuists  damned  by  Pascal  to  everlasting  fame  are  sane  and 
wholesome.  The  young  Hindu  learns  from  Mr.  Spencer  that  the 
sole  recommendation  of  right  action  is  derived  from  the  calcula¬ 
tion  that  it  will  result  in  agreeable  feeling,  whether  for  the 
individual  or  the  race  :  that,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  this  r 
calculation  that  right  is  right.-  And  the  young  Hindu  hears  him  i 
gladly.  Then  other  teachers  come  to  sow  their  seed  in  the  fallow  L 
ground  thus  prepared  for  it  :  the  prophets  of  what  Mill  called  f 
“false  democracy,’’  with  their  doctrine  that  all  men  are  born  li 
and  continue  equal  in  rights  and  other  dogmas  of  the  great  r 
Anarch,  to  whose  inspiration  is  chiefly  due  the  famous  “Declara-  | 
tion  of  1789’’ — that  tissue  of  shibboleths  and  sophisms  which  L 
was  the  manifesto  of  the  French  Eevolution,  and  is  still  the  creed  i 
of  Jacobinism.  He  is  not  slow  to  apply  this  teaching.  “If  I  am  1 
equal  in  rights  to  the  Indian  civilian,  why  should  he  hold  the  I 
highly-paid  offices  wdrile  I  am  unable  ever  to  gain  even  a  Govern-  I 
ment  clerkship?  ^Moreover,  he  is  an  intruder  on  Indian  soil.  My  I, 
discontent  is  patriotism.’’  And  this  “patriotism”  which  fills  his  S 
perfervid  brain  finds  expression,  among  other  ways,  in  bombs.  || 
It  may  be  well  to  hear  on  this  subject  the  views  of  an  Indian  P 
journal,  the  Antiseptic,  edited  by  an  Hindu  physician  of  repute:  L 

The  official  mind  sums  up  the  causes  of  anarchism  in  India  in  one  word  [| 
“Unrest.”  And  “Unrest,”  according  to  the  official,  is  synonymous  with  | 
Sedition.  That  may  be  the  official  way  of  looking  at  anarchism.  It  certainly 
is  not  the  scientific  way.  The  growth  of  anarchism  on  this  continent  of 
Asia  is  a  comparatively  recent  growth.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
modem  anarchist  is  the  product  of  present-day  civilisation.  One  striking 
feature  of  modern  civilised  life  is  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  insane  i 
people.  And  in  this  essentially  neuropathic  age,  anarchism  has  shown  itself  I 
as  one  variety  of  mental  derangement.  As  a  rule,  anarchists  are  men  of  acute  I 
sensibility  and  disordered  imagination.  They  have  been  influenced  to  an  || 
enormous  degree  by  the  sophisms  spread  by  the  writers  on  property,  religion,  |j 
government,  and  capital.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  p 
anarchist’s  mind  is  its  general  exaltation.  The  anarchist  considers  that  the  p 
avenging  the  offences  and  the  preventing  of  iniquitous  acts  are  his  special  r 
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(1)  He  tells  us  :  “  The  sense  of  duty  or  moral  obligation  is  transitory  and  will 
diminish  as  fast  as  moralisation  increases.  .  .  .  With  complete  adaptation  to  the 
social  state,  the  element  in  the  social  consciousness  which  is  expressed  by  the 
word  ‘obligation’  will  disappear” — Data  of  Ethics,  p.  46. 

(2)  It  iSj  of  course,  impossible  for  me  here  to  vindicate  my  view  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer’s  ethical  teaching.  I  have  done  so,  at  length,  in  my  books 
On  Right  and  Wrong  and  The  Great  Enigma. 
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province,  and  he  acts  on  the  insane  idea  that  the  citizen  is  entitled  to 
substitute  himself  for  the  State,  as  the  dispenser  of  justice  and  the  avenger 
of  the  oppressed.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  his  insane  actions  have 
any  foundation  in  altruistic  ideas.  The  dominant  desires  in  the  anarchist 
mind  are  the  longing  for  absolute  equality  and  the  thirst  for  material  satis¬ 
faction.  The  desire  for  absolute  equality  has  been  noticed  in  anarchists  ot 
all  countries.  And  the  Bengal  anarchists  appear  to  be  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Political  equality  seems  to  be  their  object  too.  But  with  them 
political  equality  is  inextricably  mixed  up  with  racial  equality. i 

So  much  as  to  the  practical  issue  of  what  is  called  English 
“education”  in  India.  It  is  such  ‘‘education  ”  which  has  formed 
the  Bengali  Babus.  And  now  let  us  look  at  it  in  itself  :  let  us 
see  what  it  really  is.  The  true  end  of  education  is  not  to  stuff 
its  recipient  wdth  knowledge  for  the  examiner  to  extract,  but  to 
form  the  character — to  fit  a  man,  in  Milton’s  majestic  words,  ‘‘to 
perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both 
public  and  private,  of  peace  and  w’ar.”  But  this  English  ‘‘educa¬ 
tion  ”  which  the  Hindu  receives  in  the  Government  Colleges  in 
India  simply  unfits  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Ethical 
culture — the  very  keystone  of  real  education — has  no  place  in  it. 
It  is — I  speak  from  personal  knowledge  acquired  as  an  examiner 
for  the  University  of  Madras — a  gigantic  system  of  cramming 
absolutely  void  of  any  moral  or  spiritual  worth.  It  does  not  form 
—it  deforms — the  character,  emptying  the  student  of  reverence 
and  respect,  of  modesty,  of  self-restraint,  of  good  sense,  and 
filling  him  with  presumptuous  vanity  and  unrestrained  aggressive¬ 
ness.  There  are  many  Orientalists  of  repute,  well  versed  in  the 
literature  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  faith  and  manners  of  their 
race— it  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  not  a  few — who  are  more 
truly  educated  than  these  denationalised  materialists.  The  claim 
of  the  Babu  to  be  ‘‘educated”  merely  because  he  has  had  some 
instruction  in  English  is  as  absurd  as  his  claim  to  represent  the 
people  of  India.  Nay,  he  does  not  represent  even  a  small 
minority  of  the  English-speaking  Indians.  Of  the  685,000 
Hindus  who  know^  or  are  learning  English,  certainly  three-fourths 
have  no  sort  of  sympathy  with  the  Babu  movement.  ^lany  of 
the  most  considerable  of  them — this  is  especially  true  of  the 
Rajputs — are  utterly  averse  to  it  as  being  quite  opposed  to  their 
Conservative  instincts.  There  are  over  a  hundred  thousand 
English-speaking  Mohammedans,  almost  all  of  whom  view  it 
with  deep  detestation.  We  may  say  the  same  of  the  million  and 
a  half  of  Indian  Christians  in  British  India,  of  the  Buddhists,  the 
Jains,  the  Parsis,  and  the  Sikhs,  of  w’hom  no  small  number  are 
more  or  less  acquainted  wdth  the  English  tongue.  Still,  it  would 
be  a  great  error  to  under-estimate  the  mischief  which  the  Babu 

(1)  Quoted  by  Mr.  Law,  p.  138. 
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is  working — thanks  to  ns,  we  must  always  remember,  for  it  is 
we  who  have  made  him  what  he  is.  Political,  like  other  plagues 
spread  with  a  rapidity  which  is  as  unaccountable  as  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing.  Sir  William  Lee  Warner,  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
his  curiously  optimistic  little  book.  The  Citizen  of  India,  remarks: 
“The  process  of  education  is  going  on  in  Indian  society  among 
millions  who  have  never  been  inside  a  schoolroom  or  desire  to 
enter  one.”  No  doubt  a  process  of  education  is  going  on,  widely, 
but  it  is  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  which  Sir  William  Lee 
Warner  desired  to  glorify  :  it  is  an  education  in  sedition  spread 
through  the  country  by  vernacular  journals.  They  are  morally 
and  intellectually  of  the  most  contemptible  character.  And  it  is 
precisely  on  that  account  that  they  are  deadly. 

But  this  greatly  vaunted  boon  of  English  education  is  by  no 
means  the  only  outcome  of  the  Anglicising  movement  in  India. 
Cardinal  Newman  somewhere  speaks,  wdth  the  gentle  irony  of 
which  he  was  a  master,  of  “those  benevolent  persons  who,  with 
right  intentions,  but  yet,  I  think,  narrow  views,  wish  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  British  Constitution  and  British  ideas  into  every  nation 
and  tribe  under  heaven.”  These  “benevolent  persons”  have  in¬ 
troduced  what  is  called  representative  Government  into  India- 
very  much  to  the  disgust  of  publicists,  perhaps  not  less  benevo¬ 
lent,  but  endowed  in  ampler  measure  wdth  intellectual  vision, 
d'hus  Sir  Henry  INIaine  told  the  Legislative  Council  of  India  that 
“it  would  be  matter  of  surprise  to  him  if  municipal  institutions 
should  flourish  at  all  in  Hindustan,  and  that  it  would  be  still 
more  wonderful  that  they  should  in  any  case  be  based  upon  a 
system  of  popular  representation.”  Municipal  institutions,  he 
remarked,  had  had  in  Europe  “an  almost  unbroken  career  of 
two  thousand  years”;  and  in  India  it  was  proposed  to  “create” 
them.  Surely,  he  added,  “this  might  be  asserted,  on  the  strength 
of  English  experience,  that  it  was  a  most  difficult,  if  not  in- 
.soluble,  problem,  to  create  a  constituency,  or  set  of  constituencies, 
in  which  one  class  should  not  have  the  power  to  oppress  the 
others ,  or  to  protect  itself  at  their  expense  :  and  considering  how 
native  society  is  divided  into  castes  and  sects  and  religions  and 
races,  it  would  be  surprising  that  there  should  be  practicable, 
anywhere,  a  system  of  municipal  election  at  once  free  and  fair.”’ 
But  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  exhortation  was  unheeded.  His  colleagues 
— driven,  I  suppose,  by  a  power  not  themselves — were  like  “the 
deaf  adder  that  stoppeth  her  ears,  and  refuseth  to  hear  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  charm  he  never  so  wisely.”  The  result,  however, 
has  fully  vindicated  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  wisdom.  Mr.  Bees,  w’ho 
speaks  with  an  experience  possessed  by  few,  tells  us,  in  a  striking 
(1)  Life  and  Speeches  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  p.  264. 
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passage,  of  the  “dislike  and  distrust”  felt  by  the  masses  for  this 
local  self-government,  and  particularly  for  “that  very  rejiresenta- 
tive  principle  which  is  regarded  as  its  glory  by  its  founders  and 
admirers.”^  The  truth  is  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  people  of  India 
do  not  want  to  be  Anglicised.  They  prefer  Oriental  customs, 
Oriental  faiths,  and  Oriental  principles  of  administration.  And 
ill  our  mad  attempts  to  transform  them  into  our  image  and  like- 
I  ness  we  merely  alienate  them  from  a  rule  the  excellence  of  which 
the  more  intelligent  of  them  recognise.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
—a  good  authority— in  his  recent  very  striking  book,  has 

I  put  on  record  his  opinion  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 

Indian  Mutiny  was  “the  well-meant  but  mistaken  attempts  to 
govern  in  accordance  with  systems  prevailing  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  millions  of  Asiatics,  as  numerous  as  the  people  of 
'  Enroi-te,  and  of  as  many  different  religions.”-  And  yet  in  the 
more  than  half  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Mutiny  we 
I  have  persisted  in  that  attempt.  It  is  time  that  we  gave  it  up — 
i  which,  indeed,  is  easier  said  than  done.  A  necessary  preliminary 

*  is,  in  Dr.  Johnson’s  w’ords,  to  clear  our  minds  of  cant.  The 

I  existing  unrest  in  India  is  largely — w'e  might  say  altogether — the 
work  of  doctrinaires — or,  as  Lord  iMorley  euphemistically  calls 
I  them,  “impatient  idealists.”^  They  believe  in  abstractions — 

I  mostly  of  the  Jacobin  order — which  they  suppose  to  govern  the 
j  world.  But  we  must  view  things  as  they  are  and  must  be,  not 
as  they  are  not  and  cannot  be. 

I  And  surely  the  first  step  for  us  is  to  realise  the  need  of  radical 
I  reform  in  “the  corrupt  and  faulty  education” — to  use  Alilton’s 
words — which  we  have  established  in  India.  The  most  authori- 
!  tative  Indians  clearly  discern  this  necessity.  Mr.  Law  tells  us 
[  of  a  Parsi  gentleman  who  said,  in  conversation  with  him  :  “Now, 

1  we  want  our  children  to  receive  religious  instruction  and  moral 
;  training.  The  English  system  of  education  *  does  not  suit  the 
‘  Oriental  mind.  Cramming  and  examinations  may  be  all  right 
!  for  the  West,  but  in  the  East  they  make  boys  like  parrots.  We 
:  want  our  boys  to  think,  not  to  shine  in  the  Examination  Hall  and 
1  then  to  forget  all  that  they  have  learnt.  We  don’t  blame  the 
I  Government  of  India.  All  the  great  religions  of  the  world  have 
j  adherents  here  :  and  the  Government  must  treat  all  alike.  So 
I  (1)  P.  106. 

I  (2)  The  Bevolt  in  Hindustan,  p.  351. 

:  (3)  “The  impatient  idealist — you  know  him.  I  know  him.  T  like  him,  I  have 

been  one  myself.  .  .  .  Whether  he  is  an  Indian  idealist  or  a  British  idealist,  I 
sympathise  with  him.  Ah,  gentlemen,  how  many  of  the  most  tragic  miscarriages 
in  human  history  have  been  due  to  the  impatience  of  the  idealist !  ” — Indian 
Speerhes,  p.  37. 

(4)  I  quote  the  words  as  I  find  them.  But  “the  English  system  of 
education  ” ! 
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the  Government  cannot  give  a  religions  education.  It  is  the 
bounden  duty  of  Parsis  to  follow  the  example  set  by  ]Moham- 
medans  at  Aligarth  and  the  Hindus  at  the  Central  Hindu  Collette 
at  Benares.  A  Western  education  without  religion  is  fatal  to 
Indians.  You  have  but  to  look  around  and  see  the  consequences 
of  such  an  education  to-day.”  These  are  not  idle  words.  The  ! 
little  Parsi  community  are  about  to  spend  Es.  250,00,000  on  a 
Parsi  Central  College.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  feeling  thus 
exhibited,  prevails  widely  among  the  better  classes  of  Indians 
and  that  it  is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  A  significant  indication  of 
it  was  given  last  year  by  the  ^Mysore  Government  declaring  its 
profound  dissatisfaction  with  the  educational  system — modelled 
on  that  of  British  India — hitherto  prevailing  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  that  State,  and  ordering  the  introduction  into  them 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction  based  on  the  Hindu  Sacred 
writings.  There  would  appear  to  be  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Government  of  India  intends  to  follow  this  excellent 
example.  Lord  Minto  is  stated  to  have  declared  in  a  recent 
speech^  :  “The  moral  training  of  the  rising  generation  our  duty 
will  no  longer  allow  us  to  neglect.” 

One  fruit  of  the  existing  higher  education  in  India  is  the 
seditious  vernacular  Press,  largely  the  work  of  Babu  B.A.’s  and 
M.A.’s  unable  to  obtain  the  Government  employment  for  which 
they  long.  Freedom  of  the  Press  is  so  popular  a  shibboleth  that 
to  hint  a  doubt  of  its  applicability  semper,  uhique  et  ah  omnibus 
is  commonly  regarded  as  a  sort  of  blasphemy.  Still,  I  must 
confess  that,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  entertain  unbounded  admira¬ 
tion  for  journalism  in  any  country.  In  the  West,  however,  it  is 
supposed  to  appeal  to,  and  to  represent,  public  opinion.  In 
India,  public  opinion  does  not  exist;  and  the  end  and  aim  of 
vernacular  new’spapers  is  to  preach  sedition,  to  carry  on,  in'  the 
emphatic  language  of  Lord  Curzon,  “the  campaign  of  vilification 
which  is  the  real  s]iawning  ground  of  crime  inindia — the  vilification 
of  British  officers.”  ^  They  are  wTitten — I  have  seen  a  good  many 
of  them — with  a  degree  of  impudence  nearly  approaching  the 
sublime.  They  display  a  perfectly  astounding  unacquaintance 
with  the  history,  wffiether  of  India  or  any  other  country,  and  an 
utter  ignorance  of  elementary  economics.  Their  logic  is  as  bad 
as  bad  can  be.  Their  rhetoric  is  not  much  better  :  it  is  a  tissue 
of  foolish  commonplaces,  far-fefched  metaphors,  absurd  hyper¬ 
boles,  and  base  personalities.  And  they  are  doing  their  best  to 
undermine  the  basis  of  British  Government  in  India.  Lord 
IMinto,  in  the  speech  from  which  I  have  just  quoted,  said  :  “We 

(1)  Given  in  The  Tiwta  of  January  26th. 

(2)  Speech  at  Bath  on  the  30th  of  December,  1900. 
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can  no  longer  tolerate  the  proceedings  of  the  revolutionary  Press. 
We  are  determined  to  bridle  literary  licence.”  Whether  the 
measure  which  his  Government  has  passed  for  that  end  is 
adequate,  appears  to  me  very  doubtful.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  a  wise  ruler  w^ould  utterly  suppress  these  vernacular  prints, 
j  But  can  any  ruler  be  truly  wise  if  he  has  to  suffer  fools— I  beg 
I  pardon  !  I  mean  “impatient  idealists ” — gladly,  because  their  votes 
may  be  wanted  by  the  players  of  the  party  game  in  the  House  of 
Commons?  One  thinks  of  General  Gordon’s  mournful  vaticina¬ 
tion  :  “The  British  Empire  wms  made  by  adventurers  and  will 
be  ruined  by  politicians.” 

Prevention,  the  proverb  tells  us,  is  better  than  cure;  but 
assuredly  cure — radical  cure— is  necessary  for  the  outbreak  of 
lawless  sedition  under  which  India  is  suffering.  It  is  that  in¬ 
curable  sore  w’hich,  as  the  Roman  poet  admonishes  us,  must  be 
subjected  to  the  surgeon’s  knife  if  the  sound  part  is  not  to  be 
infected  :  immedicahile  minus  ense  reddendum  est  ne  pars 
I  sincera  trahatur.  A  Mohammedan  gentleman  of  Hyderabad, 

;  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Lavr,  gave  a  somewhat  crude  expres¬ 
sion  to  this  opinion.  “Lord  Minto,”  he  observed,  “is  w’eak.  He 
should  cut  off  a  hand  and  a  foot  of  each  man  and  boy  connected 
with  bombs :  that  would  very  quickly  put  a  stop  to  outrages  for 
the  future.”^  Possibly  this  drastic  remedy  might  have  com¬ 
mended  itself  to  our  IMoslem  predecessors  in  the  Indian  Empire. 
But  as  now  it  is  clearly  out  of  date,  it  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
We  may,  however,  rest  assured  that  stern  treatment  of  sedition 
is  a  far  better  policy  in  India  than  the  half  toleration  of  it  which 
:  has  been  hitherto  practised,  and  which  is  imputed  by  Indians  to 
weakness.  I  remember  a  story  of  Lord  Hertford  receiving,  on 
I  one  occasion,  in  Paris,  where  he  chiefly  abode,  a  deputation  of 
his  Irish  tenants,  who  hinted,  not  ambiguously,  that  unless  their 
demands  w’ere  complied  with,  it  would  be  the  worse  for  his  agents  ; 
to  whom  he  blandly  replied  :  “Gentlemen,  you  won’t  intimidate 
me  by  shooting  my  agents.”  The  Bengali  assassin  believes  that 
he  wall  intimidate  the  British  Government  by  shooting  its  agents. 
He  ought  to  be  undeceived.  Heavy  sentences  on  all  who  are 
proved  to  be,  in  any  degree,  implicated  in  sedition,  and  the 
plentiful  deportation,  not  followed  by  the  speedy  repatriation,  of 
those  who  are  reasonably  suspected  of  fomenting  it,  are  absolutely 
necessary  if  the  Pax  Britannica  is  to  be  maintained  in  Hindustan. 
True  is  that  word  of  Spinoza  :  Terret  vulgus  nisi  metuat. 

But  I  have  nearly  reached  my  limit,  and  it  may  be  objected 
that  I  have  not  as  yet  said  one  w’ord  about  the  “healing  measures” 
which  Lord  Morley  and  Lord  IMinto  have  recently  introduced  into 
i  (1)  P.  78. 
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India.  That  is  true;  and  the  reason  is  that  I  do  not  greatly 
believe  in  those  healing  measures.  Assuredly  they  will  not  satisfy 
the  Bengali  Bahus — that  has  already  been  pretty  clearly  shown— 
w'hose  cry  of  “India  for  the  Indians  ”  means  India  for  themselves. 
Nothing  will  satisfy^  them  but  that.  And  if  anything  is  absolutely 
certain,  it  is  that  they  might  just  as  well  cry  for  the  moon— to 
borrow  an  expression  of  I^ord  INIorley’s.^  The  haughty  ^loslems 
the  chivalrous  and  truth-loving  Rajputs,  the  warlike  Sikhs,  even 
the  Eurasians  and  the  native  Christians  w'ould  disdain  the 
ignominious  yoke  of  the  babbling  Babu.  In  the  incredible  event 
of  our  quitting  the  country,  most  assuredly  it  is  not  the  Babiis 
w'ho  would  rule  it.  There  is  a  striking  passage  in  Baron  von 
Hiibner’s  most  interesting  work.  He  tells  us  of  a  w’ell-known 
Brahmin  in  Benares,  a  man  in  high  position  and  not  sj)eciallT 
well  affected  to  us,  who  said  :  “Do  you  know'  what  would  happen 
if  the  English  should  leave  India?  Suppose  we  went  down  into 
our  parks  and  opened  the  cages  of  our  wild  beasts.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  would  have  devoured  us,  and  one  another,  except 
the  tiger,  who  would  survive,  his  mouth  and  claws  stained  with 
blood.  That  tiger  will  be  Mohammedan.”  “  I  incline  to  think 
this  true.  The  Mohammedans  are  dynamically  the  most  con¬ 
siderable  of  the  jarring  elements  of  the  population  of  India.  They 
are  a  homogeneous  people,  closely  united  by  their  religion.  Tliey 
have  the  traditions  of  a  ruling  race  for  long  centuries  established 
in  the  seat  of  power,  and  they  are  quite  capable  of  holding  their 
own  in  it  again.  If  the  formula,  “India  for  the  Indians”  is  ever 
translated  into  fact,  it  will  probably  mean  India  for  the  Moham¬ 
medans.  But  it  will  not  be  translated  into  fact.  We  are  some¬ 
times  told  that  our  acquisition  of  India  was  the  result  of  accident. 
For  my  part,  I  do  not  believe  in  accident.  “Es  gibt  kein  Zufall.”’ 
In  the  Providential  ordering  of  the  world,  this  task  of  ruling 
India  has  been  assigned  to  us — we  did  not  seek  it.  We  have 
fulfilled  the  task,  as  all  impartial  men  will  allow,  with  a  rectitude 
of  purpose — whatever  our  errors  of  judgment — meriting  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  we  have  achieved.  The  peace  and  order  and  material 
prosperity  which  we  have  introduced  into  a  country  where  we 
found  war  and  confusion  and  misery,  are  a  most  righteous  title 

(1)  “Some  of  them  are  angry  with  me.  Why?  Because  I  have  not  been  able 
to  give  them  the  moon.  I  have  got  no  moon  :  and  if  I  had,  I  would  not  part 
with  it.” — Indian  Speeches,  p.  40. 

(2)  .-1  fravcrs  I'Empire  Brifannique,  par  M.  le  Baron  von  Hubner,  Vol.  II.) 
p.  241. 

(3)  Es  gibt  kein  Zufall : 

Und  was  uns  blindes  Ohngefahr  nur  diinkt 

Gerade  das  steigt  aus  den  tiefsten  Quellen.” 

Wallenstein’s  Tod. 
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to  empire.  We  are  the  rulers  of  India  by  the  right  divine  that 
we  rule  it  best.  M.  Maindron  remarks  :  “Les  Anglais  prisent 
rinde  parce  qu’ils  etaient  capables  de  la  prendre  et  surtout  de  la 
carder.”^  That  is  so.  Our  rights  in  that  country  rest,  most 
legitimately,  upon  our  mights.  True  it  is,  however  much  the  sick 
sentimentalism  of  the  day  may  dislike  the  truth,  that,  as  we  won 
India  by  the  sword,  so  we  hold  it  by  the  sword.  Lord  Curzon 
said  some  time  ago  that  the  I^Iutiny  is  forgotten  there.  We  may 
hope  that  it  is  not,  for  the  stern  experiences  of  its  repression 
should  have  taught,  for  all  time,  the  lesson  that  the  Englishman 
beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain. 

One  great  danger  of  paltering  with  sedition  is  that  it  may 
induce  a  state  of  things  in  which  this  fact  will  require  to  be  put 
again  in  evidence.  Another  danger  of  it  is  that  in  the  various 
attempts  to  conciliate  the  enemies  of  the  British  Raj  we  may 
alienate  our  best  friends.  The  Hindu  masses — those  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  population  who  live  by  agriculture — are  loyal  to  us. 
They  appeal  for  our  protection  with  the  wistful  trustfulness  of 
dumb  creatures.  It  would  be  an  ill  return  for  their  loyalty  to  de¬ 
liver  them  unto  the  will  of  their  enemies — those  Congress  agitators 
who  seek  to  make  the  Government  abandon  the  taxes  to  which  it 
is  immemoriably  entitled,  levied  from  wealthy  landlords,  and 
spent,  in  a  groat  measure,  on  the  wretched  cultivators,  with  the 
resulting  necessity  of  exacting,  in  some  way,  from  the  poor  toilers 
and  tillers,  the  amount  remitted.^  Then,  again,  not  a  few  of  the 
Mohammedans — they  number  nearly  sixty  millions,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered — who  are  sincerely  attached  to  our  rule,  regard  the  recent 
so-called  “reforms”  as  wrung  from  the  Government  by  Babu 
aaitators,  whose  hostility  to  them  is  manifested  on  every  possible 
occasion,  and  whose  disgust  at  the  endeavours  of  Lord  iMorley 
and  Lord  Minto  to  protect,  at  all  events  to  some  extent,  their 
rights,  has,  as  we  all  know,  been  loudly  expressed.  Mr.  Rees 
observes:  “The  opinion  is  widespread  that  agitation  pays,  and 
the  writer  has  frecpiently  heard  the  Honours  Ijist  discussed  by 
Indian  gentlemen  with  the  remark,  ‘  Only  the  natives  who  worry 
and  oppose  the  Government  are  remembered  by  it  on  these  occa¬ 
sions.  Ijoyalty  does  not  pay.’”^ 

Naturally,  this  policy  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  Indian 
riding  princes,  who  are  the  faithful  vassals  of  the  British  Raj. 

(1)  P.  276. 

(2)  The  Times,  in  a  leading  article  on  the  17th  of  November  last,  truly 
observes  that  these  poor  people  “owe  to  British  officials,  too  frequently  in  the 
teeth  of  violent  opposition  from  the  Hindu  politician,  every  measure  which  has 
been  hitherto  passed  to  promote  the  interest  of  agriculture,  and  to  abate  the 
rapacity  of  the  usurer  and  the  land-grabber.” 

(3)  P.  217. 
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They  are  utterly  out  of  symjjathy  with  Babudom  and  view  with 
great  dislike  the  unrest  which  it  has  fomented.  They  mav 
well  do  so.  “Tua  res  agitur  paries  quum  proximus  ardet.” 
“Sedition,”  the  most  considerable  of  them — the  Nizam — wrote  to 
Lord  Minto,  “should  be  localised  and  rooted  out  mercilessly.” i 
They  knoiv  their  countrymen,  and,  without  exception,  regard  the 
extemporised  representative  local  government  in  India  as  a  house 
of  cards,  raised  on  a  foundation  of  sand — an  edifice  as  combustible 
as  unstable.  But  such  knowdedge  as  the  native  princes  of  India 
possess  of  the  people  is  rarely  found  among  Indian  officials. 
There  are,  of  course,  conspicuous  exceptions;  but  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  few  of  them  speak  any  vernacular  with  fluency,- 
that  hardly  any  possess  real  acquaintance  with  the  “mentality” 
of  the  Indians  over  whom  they  rule.  The  average  Civil  Servant 
of  these  days  takes  no  root  in  the  country.  He  lives  in  a  little 
English  world  of  his  own,  quite  remote  from  the  thoughts,  habits, 
traditions  of  the  Indian  races.  INIoreover,  he  has  not  the  authority 
possessed  by  the  elder  race  of  civilians;  and,  consequently,  he 
has  not  the  same  sense  of  responsibility^  He  does  his  duty 
honestly,  according  to  his  lights.  But  he  is  not  sympathetic. 
There  is  a  native  saying:  “The  English  are  just,  but  they  are 
not  kind.”  My  own  experience  certainly  tallies  with  that  of 
M.  Maindron,®  that  a  man  who  wishes  to  knoiv  India  could  not 
do  better  than  put  himself,  for  a  time,  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
missionaries.'*  These  devoted  men,  who  come  to  the  country  to 
live  and  die,  really  make  it  their  home,  conforming  largely  to 
native  w'ay  of  life,  speaking  w'ith  absolute  ease  the  vernacular  of 
the  region  where  they  labour,  wholly  familiar  with  the  manners, 
customs,  modes  of  thought  of  their  flock.  The  ordinary 
tourists,  passing  a  few^  w-eeks  in  hotels,  or  in  the  houses  of 
Europeans,  see  nothing  of  the  real  India.  They  live  in  an  utterly 
different  environment.  And  on  the  strength  of  this  brief  and 
wholly  uninstrnctive  sojourn,  they  profess  to  settle  Indian 
problems  in  the  House  of  Commons  offhand !  “  Impatient 

idealists”!  Bather,  blind  guides  leading  the  blind — those  who 
have  eyes  know-  whither. 

W.  S.  Lilly. 


(1)  See  The  Times  of  January  24th. 

(2)  In  a  great  number  of  cases  this  is  not  their  fault.  It  is  caused  by  the 
administrative  nomadism  so  largely  prevailing  in  India. 

(3)  P.  116. 

(4)  When  I  say  Catholic  missionaries  I  have  no  wish  to  disparage  the 
Protestant,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  blameless  and  worthy  men,  and  many  of  whom 
have  done  good  service  in  providing  aids  to  the  study  of  the  Indian  vernaculars. 
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In  connection  with  the  ninth  Zionist  Congress  recently  held  at 
Hamburg,  I  have  been  asked  to  provide  the  outside  public  with 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Zionist  movement.  I  do  so  wdth  some 
reluctance,  as  my  own  personal  doings  cannot  be  dissociated  from 
it,  but  I  will  endeavour  to  be  as  objective  as  possible. 

The  Zionist  movement — the  greatest  in  Jewish  history  since 
the  all  but  successful  attempt  of  Bar-Cochba  in  133  to  reconquer 
Palestine  from  Hadrian’s  Romans — was  founded  in  1897  by  Dr. 
Herzl,  an  Austrian  playwright  and  member  of  the  stalf  of  the 
Keue  Freie  Presse.  He  was  a  man  of  striking  jwrsonal  beauty, 
towering  like  Saul  over  the  bulk  of  his  brethren,  with  a  long 
black  beard  and  glowdng  eyes,  and  the  face  of  the  old  Assyrian 
Kings  on  the  bas-reliefs.  His  manner  was  courtly,  his  conversa¬ 
tion  fascinating,  and  he  exercised  a  magnetic  effect  upon  all  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact,  from  Emperors  down  to  the  poor 
Jews  who  stooped  to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment.  The  Jews  of 
Vienna  were  at  that  time  in  the  throes  of  a  fierce  outburst  of 
Anti-Semitism,  and  Dr.  Herzl  felt  his  human  dignity  outraged  by 
the  attempt  to  treat  even  the  cultured  Jew  as  a  pariah.  The 
Dreyfus  case  had  begun  to  reveal  the  true  position  of  the  Jew  even 
in  the  land  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity;  while  in  Russia, 
where  half  the  race,  or  nearly  six  millions  of  Jews,  lay  penned 
in  a  “Pale,”  the  situation  w^as  hopeless — economic  and  spiritual 
persecution,  varied  by  wholesale  massacre. 

Dr.  Herzl  w'as  wrought  up  to  write  a  book  called  The  Jeu'ish 
State,  which  appeared  in  1896.  In  it  he  appealed  to  the  Jews 
;  of  the  world  to  emigrate  en  masse  to  some  one  chosen  centre  of 
colonisation — say,  the  Argentine  or  Palestine — and  he  drew  up 
a  complicated  plan  for  regulating  both  this  exodus  and  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  new  land.  He  pointed  out  the  grim  law  of  all  Jewish 
emigration  that  shirked  colonisation — that,  following  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  it  flowed  from  lands  of  greater  Anti-Semitism  to 
I  lands  of  lesser  Anti-Semitism,  but  that  in  so  doing  it  soon  brought 
up  the  level  of  Anti-Semitism  in  the  new  land  to  the  same  level 
I  as  in  the  lands  left  behind.  He  urged  therefore  that  Jews  should 
I  once  for  all  take  their  fate  in  their  own  hands,  become  a  majority 
somewhere  instead  of  a  minority  everywhere,  and,  by  establishing 
“a  publicly-recognised  legally-secured  home  for  the  Jewish 
people,”  close  twenty  centuries  of  tragic  history  with  a  radical 
and  heroic  remedy. 
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With  the  publication  of  this  book  Dr.  Herzl  conceived  his  work 
finished.  He  was  a  writer,  not  a  man  of  action.  Among  hig 
fellow-Jew’s  were  to  be  found  some  of  the  ablest  men  of  affairs 
some  of  the  greatest  financiers  in  the  world ;  owmers  of  ships  and 
railways  and  mines  and  factories  and  international  industries  and 
new^spapers.  They  had  only  to  put  their  forces  together  under 
the  inspiration  and  teaching  of  his  book.  “If  you  only  will  it,” 
ran  his  motto,  “it  ceases  to  be  a  fairy-tale.”  As  nobody,  however, 
stepped  forward  to  turn  the  fairy-tale  into  reality,  Dr.  Herzl  was 
gradually  driven  into  action  himself.  “Unlike  Shakespeare’s 
Christopher  Sly,”  he  once  said  to  me,  “wdio  woke  from  tinkering 
into  a  dream-world,  I  have  awakened  from  a  dream-world  into 
tinkering.”  In  1897  he  presided  at  Basle  over  the  first  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  the  Jewish  people.  And  from  that  moment 
his  aw’akening  began. 

Xot  that  some  two  hundred  Jews  did  not  rally  to  his  banner, 
but  with  a  few  creditable  exceptions  the  leaders  of  Jewry  were 
conspicuously  absent.  The  Congress,  indeed,  could  only  find 
refuge  in  Basle  because  the  Swiss  Jewry  was  too  insignificant  to 
exclude  it.  The  rich  Jew’s,  when  religious,  cried  out  that  Zionism 
was  an  attempt  to  force  the  hand  of  Providence  ;  when  irreligious, 
that  it  was  a  political  madness  calculated  to  bring  Jewish 
patriotism  under  suspicion  and  to  intensify  Anti-Semitism.  The 
Ncue  Freie  Presse  belonged  to  a  Jew’,  and  it  is  typical  of  the 
attitude  of  the  wealthy  Jews  that,  though  this  organ  could  not 
part  w’ith  its  popular  feuilletonist,  its  columns  remained' closed  to 
Zionism,  and  there  came  a  time  when  it  was  the  only  newspaper 
in  Europe  that  failed  to  enlighten  its  readers  as  to  the  ideas  and 
operations  of  the  Zionists.  At  the  first  Congress  a  few  modern 
spirits  like  Herzl’s  friend  and  colleague  on  the  Neue  Freie  Presse, 
Dr.  Max  Xordau,  contributed  a  powerful  intellectual  backing;  but 
the  vast  majority  of  Herzl’s  supporters  were  comparatively  poor 
men  without  any  political  grasp,  who  cared  less  for  the  Jewish 
people  than  for  Palestine,  at  the  colonisation  of  w’hich  by  small 
struggling  groups  they  had  indeed  long  been  working.  By  this 
majority,  therefore,  wdthout  any  inquiry  as  to  the  possibility  of 
acquiring  Palestine  for  the  Jewish  people,  or  of  its  ability  to 
support  a  large  Jewish  population,  the  “Jewish  State”  of  Dr. 
Herzl’s  book  was  definitely  limited  to  Palestine.  The  acquisition 
of  a  Charter  for  Palestine  became  the  keynote  of  the  movement. 

The  Congresses  were  at  first  held  annually,  gathering  in  volume 
and  momentum.  Ladies  were  admitted  as  delegates  with  equal 
suffrage,  a  noteworthy  evolution  in  a  race  still  so  largely  Oriental. 
A  “Jewish  Colonial  Bank” — with  pow’ers,  as  its  name  implied,  of 
colonising  in  any  territory  on  earth — was  established  as  the 
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financial  instrument  of  the  movement.  Despite  its  broad  pros¬ 
pectus,  desi<jned  to  attract  all  who  felt  interest  in  the  alleviation, 
if  not  the  Palestinian  solution,  of  the  Jewish  problem,  the  shares 
almost  failed  to  go  to  allotment.  The  capital  was  fixed  at  two 
million  pounds,  but  even  to-day  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  has  been  paid  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  number 
of  shares  held  being  only  two,  the  company  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  largest  on  earth,  as  well  as  the  most  cosmopolitan. 
(Simultaneously  with  the  attempt  to  float  this  bank  for  the 
redemption  of  the  Jewish  people,  a  Jewish  firm  famous  for  its 
Christmas  cards  turned  its  business  into  a  company.  The  million 
and  a-half  asked  for  were  subscribed  in  two  days,  and  the  new 
centre  of  the  company’s  business  was  formally  consecrated  by  the 
Chief  Eabbi.)  A  National  Fund  was  also  established  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  land  in  Palestine,  but  its  total  to-day  would 
probably  hardly  suffice  to  purchase  a  few  thousand  acres. 

There  has,  however,  long  existed  in  Jewry  an  institution  called 
the  Jewish  Colonisation  Association,  or,  for  short,  the  I.C.A.,  with 
a  capital  of  ten  million  pounds,  founded  by  the  late  Baron  de 
Hirsch  for  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  Jews  of  Russia  to  some 
land  of  refuge.  As  the  petty  colonies  created  by  this  organisation 
in  a  dozen  different  parts  of  the  earth  showed  not  the  faintest 
sign  of  ever  evolving  into  the  necessary  haven,  I  entered  the 
Zionist  movement  with  the  suggestion  that  the  ten  millions  should 
henceforward  be  devoted  to  Dr.  Herzl’s  movement.  All  my  plead¬ 
ings,  in  the  columns  of  The  Times  or  on  platforms,  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  though  the  passage  of  ten  more  fruitless  years  has  only 
accentuated  the  failure  of  the  I.C.A.’s  old  policy. 

Dr.  Herzl’s  personal  magnetism  was,  however,  a  greater  asset 
than  even  ten  millions,  and  by  its  exercise  upon  the  leading  per¬ 
sonages  of  Europe,  he  all  but  reached  the  goal  he  had  set  himself. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  actually  promised  him  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  acquire  Palestine  for 
the  Jews,  and  planned  a  dramatic  announcement  on  the 
soil  of  the  Holy  Land  itself.  The  theatrical  Emperor  and  the 
Imperialist  playwright  did  indeed  meet  in  Palestine,  but  by  this 
time  the  Kaiser,  cooled  no  doubt  by  his  Jewish  entouraqe,  had 
found  another  dramatic  deed  to  do  on  the  holy  soil,  and  Herzl 
was  thrown  over.  With  Abdul-Hamid  himself  Dr.  Herzl  had  two 
interviews.  As  the  Zionist  leader  put  his  hand  to  his  breast  to 
extract  a  document  from  an  inner  pocket,  the  Sultan  started  back, 
pale  as  death.  But  once  convinced  that  he  was  not  to  be  assassin¬ 
ated,  the  Sultan  succumbed  to  his  visitor’s  fascinations.  He 
offered  to  allow  the  Jews  to  establish  colonies  in  ^lesopotainia, 
but  isolated  in  space  and  without  inner  connection.  Dr.  Herzl 
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replied  that  his  mandate  from  the  Jewish  people  was  for  Palestine 
only.  At  the  second  interview  the  Sultan  hinted  that  the  price  of 
the  coveted  Charter  could  ^not  be  under  two  million  pounds,  and 
he  quite  nakedly  asked  Dr.  Herzl  to  arrange  with  the  Jewish 
financiers  for  the  conversion  of  certain  Turkish  bonds,  the 
European  holders  of  which  had  acquired  too  much  power  over  the 
Porto.  Dr.  Herzl  appealed  to  me  for  help  in  arranging  this, 
but  my  Stock  Exchange  influence — like  the  result  of  his  fresh 
aj^peal  to  the  Jewish  public  for  two  millions — was  nil.  Further 
negotiations  with  the  shifty  Sultan  only  convinced  Dr.  Herzl  that 
Palestine  was  not  to  be  had,  even  at  a  price,  and  his  thoughts 
began  to  travel  towards  the  purlieus  of  Palestine — places  like 
Cyprus  and  Sinai,  which,  while  not  alienating  Zionist  sentiment, 
had  the  further  advantage  of  being  under  British  suzerainty. 
And  Dr.  Herzl,  by  his  visits  to  London,  where  the  financial 
institutions  of  Zionism  had  been  established,  had  become  a  great 
admirer  of  Britain  and  British  political  institutions.  Cyprus  and 
Sinai  might  be  entirely  disproportionate  either  to  the  Jewisn 
problem  or  the  national  sentiment,  but  at  least  they  could  serve 
as  half-way  houses  to  Palestine.  Cyprus  proved  impossible  owing 
to  the  pro-Hellenic  ardour  of  the  natives,  and  so  Dr.  Herzl  was 
reduced  to  the  Sinai  Peninsula,  and  he  projected  to  lead  the  Jews 
to  Palestine  through  the  same  wilderness  that  the  Jews  had 
crossed  more  than  thirty  centuries  before.  Unfortunately  it  was 
still  a  wilderness.  The  expedition,  which  set  out  to  investigate 
it,  included  Colonel  Goldsmid,  who  had  once  managed  Baron  de 
Hirsch’s  colonies  in  the  Argentine  and  who  was  an  enthusiastic 
Zionist.  Too  feverishly  impatient  to  await  its  return.  Dr.  Herzl 
took  ship  for  Egypt,  and  besought  Lord  Cromer’s  sympathies  in 
Cairo.  Nor  did  the  barren  nature  of  the  Eeport  destroy  his  fiery 
zeal.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  summarise  the  results  of  the  expedition, 
and  the  best  I  could  say  was  that  a  small  section  of  the  north-east 
coast  known  as  El-Arisch  might  possibly  under  irrigation  sup^^rt 
a  few  thousand  souls,  and  that  its  position  on  the  borders  of 
Palestine  might  attract  Jews  to  this  outpost  of  future  Empire. 
The  Khedive’s  Government,  however,  which  had  still  a  nominal 
voice  in  Egypt,  refused  to  allow  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  be 
diverted  for  the  necessary  irrigation,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
insistence  on  the  part  of  Lord  Cromer  the  project  fell  through. 

It  happened,  however,  that  Dr.  Herzl  had  enlisted  the  sym¬ 
pathies  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  then,  at  the  time  of  the  Boer 
War,  the  uncrowned  King  of  England.  Chamberlain,  who  had 
divined  a  fellow-spirit  in  the  Zionist  leader,  and  who  was  himself 
not  without  a  touch  of  Jewish  blood,  was  attracted  by  Dr.  Herzl’s 
romantic  love  of  Britain.  “Were  we  under  England,”  Dr.  Herzl 
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told  him,  “I  would  myself  take  up  a  gun  to  fight  for  the  Empire.” 
And  so,  when  the  Imperialist  statesman  made  his  famous  trip  of 
pacification  to  South  Africa  after  the  Boer  War,  and,  passing 
through  East  Africa,  found  himself  journeying  through  a  beautiful 
British  territory,  empty  of  Britons,  or  even  white  men,  he  thought 
to  himself :  “Here  is  the  very  land  for  Dr.  Herzl.”  Dr.  Herzl, 
disheartened  hy  the  Sinai  fiasco,  grasped  eagerly  at  the  suggestion, 
and  instructed  his  loyal  henchman,  Mr.  L.  J.  Greenberg  (who 
had  already  represented  him  in  Cairo)  to  carry  on  the  new  negotia¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Herzl  asked  that  the  proposition  should  be  drawn  up 
officially  as  an  offer  from  the  British  Government,  and  that  the 
Foreign  Office  should  delimit  a  precise  tract.  Through  the 
friendly  zeal  of  the  late  Lord  Percy  and  the  professional  services 
of  a  Welsh  solicitor  named  Ijloyd  George,  then  a  member  of  the 
Opposition,  this  was  done,  and  the  Uasin  Gishu  plateau,  an 
absolutely  unjwpulated,  healthy,  and  temperate  region  of  some 
six  thousand  square  miles  in  area,  was  formally  offered  to  the 
Jewish  Colonial  Trust  at  the  sixth  Zionist  Congress  in  1903.  For 
the  first  time  in  1 ,830  years  a  land  which ,  although  inadequate  in 
itself,  might,  through  the  vast  stretches  of  unoccupied  Hinterland, 
have  become  a  nucleus  of  re-concentration,  was  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  a  despised  and  hunted  people — a  land,  moreover,  backed 
by  all  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire. 

Dr.  Herzl,  though  aware  of  the  shock  the  project  would  bring 
to  perfervid  Palestinian  nationalism,  was  manifestly  dismayed  by 
the  violence  of  the  explosion.  The  Congress  was  thrown  into 
confusion.  The  East  African  project  (always  curiously  miscalled 
the  “Uganda”  project)  was  denounced  as  a  betrayal  of  Zion. 
Pietists  collapsed  weeping  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  There  were 
wailings  and  gnashings  of  teeth,  and  garments  were  rent  for  the 
lost  Zion.  The  very  delegates  from  blood-reeking  Kishineff  refused 
to  accept  the  new  land  of  refuge.  The  hysteria  gathered.  At 
midnight  on  that  fateful  day  I  saw  the  poor  worn-out  leader  still 
defending  his  honour  against  a  horde  of  gesticulating  Eussians. 
Later  in  the  week,  when  comparative  calm  had  been  restored.  Dr. 
Herzl  forced  through  a  resolution,  in  the  teeth  of  a  jx)werful 
minority,  empowering  the  Congress  to  investigate  the  magnani¬ 
mous  offer  of  the  British  Government.  At  the  close  of  the  Congress 
he  held  up  his  right  hand  and  cried  in  Hebrew  :  “If  I  forget  thee, 
0  Jerusalem,  piay  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning.”  It  was  his 
last  public  word.  Before  the  expedition  to  East  Africa  could  set 
out  he  was  dead.  Worn  out  by  his  labours,  and  his  opponents 
both  within  and  without  the  movement,  his  private  fortune 
sacrificed,  his  once  happy  home-life  largely  broken  up,  he  passed 
away  in  Vienna  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four.  Zionist  students 
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watched  day  and  night  over  his  body,  and  a  great  weeping  pro¬ 
cession,  recruited  from  many  lands,  bore  him  to  the  home  which 
he  hoped  w’ould  not  be  his  last.  For  his  will  directs  that  when 
the  Jewish  people  makes  its  w’ay  to  Palestine  his  bones  shall  be 
borne  with  it.  Already  he  has  passed  into  a  legend,  the  end  of 
which  is  not  yet. 

At  the  Congress  which  followed  his  death,  the  question  of  East 
Africa  came  up  for  settlement.  The  country  had  been  investigated 
by  an  expedition,  the  funds  for  which  were  refused  by  the  Jewish 
Colonisation  Association  on  the  ground  that  it  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  politics,  and  ultimately  supplied — to  the  eternal  dis¬ 
grace  of  the  Jew’ish  people — by  a  Christian  lady.  But  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  expedition  remained  partially  Zionist,  and  hence  a 
prejudiced  and  carping  Eeport  took  the  place  of  scientific  truth. 
The  Congress  was  only  too  glad  of  a  pretext  for  getting  rid  of 
the  whole  project.  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  doubtless  with  the  memory 
of  the  pistol-shot  aimed  at  him  by  a  Zionist  fanatic,  which 
wounded  a  bystander,  tried  to  dissuade  me  from  supporting  it. 
But  a  small  minority,  of  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen 
President ,  formed  itself  into  the  “Jewish  Territorial  Organisation” 
(or  I.T.O.),  with  the  object  of  saving  the  East  Africa  plateau  for 
the  Jewish  people,  or  else  of  obtaining  other  territories  in  response 
to  the  urgent  need  of  Jewish  emigration,  which,  pouring  from 
Kussia  alone  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  year,  could  find  no  welcome 
anywhere.  The  new  organisation  was  in  no  way  hostile  to 
Palestine  if  it  could  be  acquired  :  it  did  not  even  speak  of  “the 
Jewish  people.”  Its  formula  simply  ran  ;  “To  acquire  a  territory 
on  an  autonomous  basis  for  those  Jews  who  cannot  or  will  not 
remain  in  the  lands  in  wdiich  they  live  at  present.”  The  Zionists, 
how’ever,  chose  to  receive  the  I.T.O.  as  a  rival  to  be  annihilated, 
and  in  a  panic  lest  Zionists  of  the  Territorial  persuasion  should 
one  day  form  the  majority  of  theiijown  Congress,  they  sough! 
to  stamp  out  all  changes  of  opinion  in  advance  by  altering  the 
articles  of  their  bank  to  exclude  all  countries  save  Palestine  and 
its  adjacent  lands.  But  under  English  law  the  articles  of  a  com¬ 
pany  cannot  be  altered  without  resort  to  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
So  w’hen  the  application  came  before  the  Court  I  opposed  it.  and 
after  a  two  days’  hearing  I  succeeded  in  convincing  the  judge  that 
the  proposed  limitation  of  the  original  programme  was  against 
the  interests  of  the  shareholders  and  the  Jewish  people.  The 
Zionist  bank  has  thus  remained  perforce  Territorial,  though  so  far 
no  penny  of  its  funds  has  ever  been  used  except  in  relation  to 
Palestine. 

Meantime  the  I.T.O. ,  relying  on  funds  of  its  owm,  had  not 
been  idle.  Distinguished  adherents  had  been  gained,  and  in  every 
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part  of  the  world  I  had  been  privileged  to  receive  the  loyal  co¬ 
operation  of  the  most  intellectual  elements.  The  collaboration 
from  the  very  first  of  that  ardent  anti-Zionist,  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf, 
was  peculiarly  welcome,  as  closing  a  period  of  political  contro¬ 
versy  between  two  old  friends,  while  the  subsequent  adhesion 
of  Sir  -Matthew'  Nathan  encouraged  me  in  the  hope — which  was 
not  discouraged  at  the  Colonial  Office — that  he  might  one  day  be 
appointed  Governor  of  a  British- Jewish  colony.  A  first  rough 
examination  was  made  of  the  potentialities  of  the  entire  globe  to 
furnish  the  desired  land  of  refuge.  The  history  of  the  preliminary 
negotiations,  which  embraced  interviews  and  correspondence  with 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  British  Empire  and  other  countries, 
cannot  be  written  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  question  gradually 
appeared  to  narrow  itself  dowm  to  a  choice  among  a  dozen  places, 
all  more  or  less  imperfect.  A  Geographical  Commission,  headed 
by  Lord  Eothschild  for  England  and  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus 
for  America,  was  instituted  to  advise  upon  the  final  choice.  Ulti¬ 
mately  twm  territories  were  bracketed  equal — the  terra  incognita 
of  Cyrenaica,  in  the  North-East  of  Tripoli,  and  the  Biblical 
Mesopotamia ,  some  consideration  being  given  to  the  fact  that  both 
these  territories  w'ere  under  the  same  rule  as  Palestine  and  suf¬ 
ficiently  near  to  it  to  pacify  and  win  over  the  Zionists.  As  my 
negotiations  with  Redjeb  Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Tripoli,  were 
very  favourably  advanced,  and  as  he  was  even  pressing  for  an 
answer,  it  was  resolved  to  give  the  priority  in  investigation  to 
Cyrenaica.  The  interior  of  the  country  was  closed  to  Europeans, 
but  under  the  auspices  of  the  Governor  of  Tripoli  all  difficulties, 
if  not  all  dangers,  disa])peared,  and  the  I.T.O.  caravan,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  eminent  British  geologist  and  explorer.  Professor 
Gregory,  penetrated  mysterious  regions  long  untrodden  of 
Christian  feet. 

No  expedition  ever  started  with  higher  hopes.  Cyrenaica 
occupied  a  magnificent  situation  on  the  IMediterranean.  It  was  a 
land  of  such  beauty  and  such  fertility  that  the  ancients  had  here 
located  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Internecine  wars  had  left 
it  almost  empty  of  population  and  full  only  of  the  ruins  of  classical 
cities.  Its  climate  wms  universally  praised  :  it  was  within  a  short 
sail  of  Palestine,  and  here  the  Jews  might  build  themselves  up 
again  as  a  people  “upon  an  autonomous  basis.” 

Into  the  wilds  of  this  legendary  land  the  expedition  plunged 
eagerly.  When  it  returned  to  comparative  civilisation  it  found 
that  the  Turkish  Revolution  had  broken  out  in  its  absence,  and 
that  Tripoli  was  now  a  constitutional  country.  Our  friend  Redjeb 
Pasha  had  been  summoned  to  Constantinople  to  be  Minister  of 
War  in  the  first  Cabinet,  and  as  the  revolution  was  entirely 
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military,  he  held  practically  the  first  place  in  the  Government. 
Nothing  could  apparently  have  been  more  propitious  for  the 
I.T.O.,  and  I  cabled  him  my  congratulations.  Alas!  Bedjeb 
Pasha  died  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Constantinojile,  and 
I’rofessor  Gregory  returned  to  England  with  the  news  that  the 
Cyrenaica  project  literally  could  not  “hold  water.”  The  soil  was 
spongy,  the  rainfall  of  the  wet  season  sank  to  irrecoverable  depths, 
and  so  in  the  dry  season  a  perpetual  menace  of  drought  hung  over 
man  and  field.  To  establish  a  large  colony  in  Cyrenaica  was 
impossible  ;  even  irrigation  was  out  of  the  question.  The  tradition 
of  a  dense  population  in  Roman  and  Greek  times  must  have  been 
exaggerated.  But  in  every  other  aspect  legend  had  not  lied,  and, 
did  it  but  have  water,  Cyrenaica  would  be  an  earthly  Paradise. 

A  few  ancient  vases  and  lamps,  dug  out  of  their  repose  of  two 
thousand  years,  stand  on  my  shelf  as  a  melancholy  memento  of 
an  abandoned  hope. 

Mesopotamia,  then,  alone  remains  the  one  “blessed  word.”  For 
the  original  Zionist  organisation  has  not  advanced  a  single  step  in 
Palestine.  The  rejection  of  East  Africa  has  been  its  one  piece  of 
practical  w’ork.  The  Turkish  Constitution  was  hailed  as  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  Zionism,  substituting  as  it  did  a  Parliament  for  the  caprices 
of  an  autocratic  Sultan.  But  it  was  soon  seen  that  these  hopes 
were  the  last  delusions  of  despair.  Herr  Wolffsohn,  the  indefatig¬ 
able  leader  who  succeeded  Dr.  Herzl,  and  who  brought  to  the 
cause  both  passionate  enthusiasm  and  a  sober  knowledge  of  affairs, 
spent  several  months  recently  in  Constantinople,  trying  to  obtain 
some  concession  in  Palestine,  however  small.  But  he  came  to  the 
Ninth  Congress  w’ith  empty  hands.  The  Turks  are  frantically 
Ottoman  ;  they  dream  of  a  united,  homogeneous  Empire,  and, 
so  far  from  desiring  fresh  national  concentrations,  the  privileged 
aggregations  of  Greeks,  Armenians,  (S:c.,  are  so  many  thorns  in 
their  sides.  Instead  of  conceding  Palestine  to  the  Jews  they  are 
starting  a  register  of  all  Jews  who  enter  the  Holy  Land,  doubtless 
to  enforce  the  already  existing  law  W’hich  prohibits  them  from 
remaining  longer  than  three  months. 

The  Hamburg  Congress  naturally  found  itself  without  straw 
for  its  bricks.  Even  the  Territorial  opposition,  on  which  Zionism 
had  supported  itself  during  five  empty  years,  had  been  removed. 
For  though  Zionism  shirked  the  Mesopotamia  question,  it  could 
not  well  work  itself  up  against  a  territory  within  its  own  constitu¬ 
tional  sphere.  The  Congress  could  therefore  only  end  in  a  collapse. 
“The  Ninth  Congress,”  said  the  symjiathetic  Jewish  Chronicle, 
“has  left  the  Zionist  organisation  rudely  shocked  and  shaken.” 
If  there  was  any  semblance  of  vitality  it  was  produced  by  the 
dissensions  of  the  Russian  and  West-European  factions  over  the 
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modus  opcrandi,  which  served  to  gloss  over  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  modus  opcrandi ;  that  neither  Ussischkin’s  policy  of  immediate 
practical  work  in  Palestine,  nor  Wolff sohn’s  ixditical  Fabianism 
holds  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  success.  If  Wolffsohn  and 
Ussischkin  could  only  accommodate  their  differences,  it  would  be 
the  death-blow  of  Zionism,  For  Zionism  would  then  have  to  face 
the  objective  realities.  And  these  are  hopeless. 

Palestine,  with  its  paltry,  semi-sterile  area  of  10,000  square 
miles,  is  already  in  the  possession  of  600,000  Arabs  and  other  non- 
Jews,  who  own  over  98  jier  cent,  of  the  soil,  so  that  even  were 
Turkey  willing  instead  of  hostile,  and  Germany  and  Russia 
acquiescent  instead  of  adver’se,  it  would  require,  under  the  most 
improbably  prosperous  conditions,  half  a  century  of  peaceful  pene¬ 
tration  before  the  Jews  could  even  be  on  an  equality  with  the 
non-Jews.  Prior  to  the  Turkish  Revolution,  it  is  just  conceivable 
that  a  Jewish  Government  might  have  ruled  Palestine  as  a  few 
white  men  rule  Natal,  but  under  the  new  constitution  the  only 
local  autonomy  possible  would  be  Arab. 

And  it  is  significant  that  an  Arab  candidate  for  Jerusalem  put 
iqwn  his  platform  the  enlargement  of  Palestine  into  a  vilayet,  so 
as  to  include  an  increased  Arab  population.  The  two  Arab  journals 
in  Palestine,  El  Emsayi  and  El  Karmel  (now  defunct),  wnre  both 
Anti-Jewish  (one  almost  slips  into  saying,  Anti-Semitic).  Alore- 
over,  the  seventy  Arab  deputies  in  the  Ottoman  Parliament  form 
a  league  for  the  defence  of  Arab  interests,  so  that,  for  example, 
the  member  for  Tripoli  joined  in  the  protest  against  the  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  British  steamers  on  the  Tigris.  There  are  no  less  than 
four  Arab  journals  published  in  Cairo,  El  Leman,  El  Moyad,  El 
Doustoiir,  and  El  Minhar,  all  labouring  to  promote  the  Renais¬ 
sance  of  Islam,  and  their  articles  are  translated  by  the  Persian, 
Indian,  and  Tartar  journals,  while  a  group  of  Young  Arabs  in 
Paris,  emulating  the  Anung  Turks,  have  likewise  an  organ  in 
French.  The  12,000  pupils  of  the  most  ancient  seminary  of 
El-Azhar  in  Cairo,  hailing  from  all  parts  of  the  Mussulman  world, 
contribute  to  spread  everywhere  the  fear  lest  the  Jews  should 
seize  Jerusalem,  that  sacred  city  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  Islam.  Still  fiercer  is  the  opposition  of  the  Arab 
Christians,  and  fiercest  of  all,  and  not  least  formidable,  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Ottoman  Jews,  w’hose  four  deputies  in  Parliament — 
the  members  for  Bagdad,  Salonica,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople 
—are  all  violently  Anti-Zionist.  But  even  did  the  population  a 
century  hence  become  preponderantly  Jewish,  Palestine  would  be 
holding  at  most  one  out  of  the  twelve  Jewish  millions,  and  every 
third  Palestinian  wnuld  still  be  a  non- Jew*,  and  such  of  the  eleven 
million  Jews  as  had  not  been  absorbed  would  still  be  scattered 
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and  oppressed.  As  a  practical  political  solution  of  the  Jewish 
question,  therefore,  Palestinian  Zionism  is  already  bankrupt,  and 
had  Dr.  Herzl’s  Zionism  been  limited  to  Palestine,  his  remedy 
for  the  Judenschmerz  might  already  be  written  down  a  failure.  It 
will  become  a  failure  finally  and  irremediably,  if  his  followers,  by 
neglecting  the  fast-vanishing  historical  opportunities  that  remain 
in  an  over-exploited  world,  insist  on  killing  Zionism  for  the  sake 
of  Zion.  On  their  heads  rests  the  responsibility  of  giving  the 
coup  de  grace  to  a  dying  people. 

That  responsibility  will  be  all  the  greater  because  on  the  borders 
of  Deuteronomic  Palestine  a  land  exists  able  to  receive  tenfold 
the  population  of  Palestine,  and  on  which  the  Young  Turks, 
already  less  jealous  for  Mesopotamia  than  for  Palestine,  may  not 
improbably  allow  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  land  of  refuge 
upon  a  basis  of  local  autonomy  under  the  Ottoman  flag.  For 
unless  the  Young  Turks  have  even  less  common  sense  than  money, 
the  enormous  advantages  to  their  Empire  of  permitting  the 
peaceful  penetration  of  an  industrial  and  non-militant  white 
population  must  be  borne  home  to  them.  After  all,  Mesopotamia 
scarcely  exists  to-day  as  a  country.  It  has  to  be  re-created.  The 
regeneration  of  Mesopotamia  under  the  irrigation  and  railway 
schemes  of  Sir  William  Willcocks  is  a  notion  that  has  now 
penetrated  to  the  man  in  the  street.  That  project  forms  the  basis 
of  my  report  to  our  Geographical  Commission  in  1907.  Not  that 
I  can  endorse  the  great  engineer’s  finance.  Ne  sutor  idtra 
crepidam  (with  an  accent  on  the  dam) !  Sir  William  estimates 
the  profits  of  railw’ays  without  reference  to  the  cost  of  freights  or 
the  presence  of  population ,  and  speaks  as  if  the  increment  of  land 
values  would  occur,  even  in  Pobinson  Crusoe’s  island.  The  truth 
is,  that  only  the  immigration  of  a  Jewish  population  would  make 
jNIesopotamia  pay.  No  other  labour-force  is  available  without  a 
colour  problem,  no  other  capital  is  available  without  graver 
political  complications  for  the  Turks  than  a  Jewish  immigration. 

But  this  immigration  must  be  concentrated  ;  it  cannot  be  dif¬ 
fused,  as  the  Turks  are  good  enough  to  desire,  through  those  parts 
of  the  Empire  where  it  may  serve  to  offset  the  Greek  or  other 
preponderance.  To  create  Turks  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  would 
be  indeed  an  anti-climax,  whether  for  Zionism  or  Territorialism. 
It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  Colonisation  Association  which,  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  new^  Jewish  interest  in  Mesopotamia,  has  sent 
out  a  commission  of  investigation,  may  found  a  petty  and  purpose¬ 
less  colony  in  Mesopotamia  or  Anatolia,  and  that  a  small  German 
rival  of  the  I.C.A.,  with  all  its  faults  and  none  of  its  funds,  may 
establish  a  still  pettier  and  still  more  purposeless  settlement  in 
Syria  or  Macedonia,  but  there  will  be  no  popular  wave  of  immi- 
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gration  towards  the  Ottoman  Empire  unless  Zionism  and 
Territorialism  give  the  word.  Nor  can  the  I.C.A.,  with  its  funds 
locked  up  and  sterilised  in  a  chaos  of  miscellaneous  charities, 
command  the  millions  which  would  be  available  for  irrigation  and 
railway-building  at  the  call  of  an  international  Jewry  guided  by 
those  captains  of  finance  who  have  hitherto  stood  aside  from 
colonisation  schemes  but  who  are  now^  ready  to  back  up  any  sound 
project.  Hakki  Pasha,  the  new  Grand  Vizier,  a  man  of  superior 
intellect  and  modern  views,  who  under  the  old  regime  was  once 
j  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Porte,  may  be  trusted  to  advise  the  Porte 
soundly  now.  Should  he  advise  in  favour  of  a  Jewish  autonomous 
I  settlement,  I  am  convinced  that  Zionists  would  unite  with 
\  Territorialists  as  cheerfully  as  Anti-Zionists  with  Zionists.  But 
I  nations  are  not  always  guided  by  economic  advantages,  and  it  is 
always  possible  that  Turkey  will  refuse  the  proposed  Jewish 
alliance. 

In  that  event  a  few  territorial  potentialities  in  the  New 

(World  will  still  remain,  but  none  that  may  hope  to  focus  all  Jewish 
forces  in  one  great  effort — unless,  indeed,  the  Zionists  bow  to  the 
inevitable.  Such  a  miracle,  however,  is  beyond  all  hoping,  and 
for  a  petty  and  already  divided  people  to  aim  at  rival  national 
centres  would  be  ridiculous.  If  the  Zionists  insist  on  Palestine  or 
nothing,  it  will  probably  be  nothing. 

Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  such  a  dismal  ending  to  Zionist 
and  Territorialist  efforts  alike,  the  I.T.O.  three  years  ago  com- 
I  menced  to  divert  the  stream  of  Jewish  emigration,  which  now 
■  congests  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities  of  the  States,  towards 
those  half-populated  regions  west  of  the  ^Mississippi,  which  the 
Jewish  labour-force  can  enrich.  Galveston  is  the  chosen  port  of 
entry,  and  to  give  this  lesson  in  geography  and  economics  to 

IEussian  Jewry  has  required  enormous  patience.  This  aiiparently 
simple  diversion  of  a  human  current  involves  countless  problems 
and  necessitates  committees  in  many  towns  of  Eussia ,  in  frontier 
towns,  in  German  towms  and  ports,  a  head  office  in  London,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  reception  committees  in  many  towns  of 
America,  under  the  presidency  of  that  prince  of  philanthropists 
and  of  American  patriots,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Schiff. 

If  the  only  future  for  the  Jew's  is  peaceful  citizenship  as  a 
religious  minority,  it  is  better  they  should  become  more  American 
than  the  Americans,  than  more  Ottoman  than  the  Ottomans. 

ISR.\EL  Z.\NGW'ILL. 
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ENGLAND  IN  1782 ;  WITH  A  MIDNIGHT  THEOLOGICAL 
DISCUSSION. 


I  REMEMBER  hearing  an  ingenious  journalist  remark  that  if  ever 
he  were  appointed  editor  of  a  literary  paper  he  would  now  and 
then  devote  a  whole  number  to  reviews  of  one  book  only,  each 
review  to  be  the  work  of  a  critic  of  eminence  who  was  unaware 
that  his  verdict  was  not  (as  is  usual)  the  only  one  that  would  be 
printed.  “Thus,”  he  added,  “I  should  make  an  interesting 
number  of  my  paper,  while  the  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
reviews  wwdd  healthily  illustrate  the  vanity  of  criticism.” 

After  having  just  read,  wdth  much  entertainment,  in  an  old 
book,  the  record  of  the  travels  in  England  of  an  intelligent 
German  in  the  year  1782,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  were  I 
the  editor  of  a  general  paper,  I  should  adapt  my  friend’s  idea, 
and  now  and  then  induce  several  foreigners  to  visit  my  city  or 
country  and  record  their  impressions  in  parallel  columns ;  just 
to  show  the  reader  how  we  strike  contemporaries  and  strangers. 
But  here,  of  course,  the  differences  of  opinion  would  rather  tend 
to  complete  the  picture  than  to  bring  criticism  into  disrepute. 
The  result  would  be  like  those  myriad  reflections  of  oneself  that 
are  obtained  from  the  triple  mirrors  in  hatters’  shops — all  true, 
but  all  different,  and  some  exceedingly  unfamiliar  and  surprising. 

If  one  of  my  observers  were  a  man  as  shrewd  and  philosophic 
as  Charles  INIoritz,  the  1782  traveller,  the  excellence  of  one  column 
at  any  rate  of  that  number  would  be  assured,  for  Moritz  had  both 
eyes  and  a  brain, 

A  pastor  in  his  native  land,  he  sailed  for  England  alone  in 
!May,  1782,  bent  upon  seeing  London  and,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  He  knew  the  language  perfectly, 
from  books,  and  he  brought  to  his  adventure  an  open  and  tolerant 
mind,  courage,  determination,  and  humour.  As  it  turned  out, 
he  found  himself  in  need  of  all  these  qualities.  Indeed,  no 
traveller  can  afford  to  do  without  any.  He  wrote  in  German: 
my  copy  of  his  work  was  translated  “by  a  Lady,”  and  is  furnished 
with  a  lengthy  and  rather  too  patronising  preface  by  an  anony¬ 
mous  editor,  -with  a  standard  of  criticism  for  this  kind  of  work 
so  severe  that  it  is  a  miracle  that  Moritz  ever  passed  it  at  all. 
“One  glaring  error,”  he  writes,  “into  which  our  writer  of  travels, 
as  well  as  the  writers  of  history,  have  fallen,  the  Editor  hopes  to 
be  pardoned  for  mentioning ;  because,  as  he  is  neither  a  traveller 
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nor  an  author,  he  cannot  well  be  suspected  of  being  prompted 
either  by  jealousy  or  by  envy.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  that  a 
book  is  instructive  and  useful ;  it  must  also  be  entertaining.” 
>;ow,  to  my  mind — and  I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me — if  there 
is  one  quality  above  another  which  Mr.  ^Moritz  possesses,  it  is  that 
of  entertainment ;  but  the  editor  denies  him  that  absolutely. 
“From  this  fault,  at  least,”  he  says,  “the  volume  now  presented 
I  to  the  public  is  exempt.”  Why,  then,  was  it  published?  Because, 

I  “though  we  may  perhaps  but  rarely  admire  his  genius,  we  cannot 
I  but  respect  his  good  sense.” 

As  to  the  translator,  she  was,  says  the  same  conscientious 
entrefrencur ,  “a  very  young  lady,  whose  name,  if  it  had  been 
thought  proper  to  mention  it,  would  be  indifferent  to  no  lover  of 
-  sound  and  deep  learning  and  exemplary  piety.”  Since,  however, 

I  the  impropriety  of  mentioning  it  was  so  evident ,  we  shall  probably 
never  be  any  the  wiser.  My  own  acquaintance  with  tlie  deep 
learning  and  exemplary  piety  of  the  seventeen  eighties,  at  any 
rate  in  conjunction,  is  so  meagre  that  I  throw  up  the  sponge 
forthwith.  And  now  for  the  book  itself,  the  translation  of  which 
seems  to  me  easy  and  spirited  almost  beyond  praise.  “Some  little 
stiffnesses,”  says  the  editor,  who  confesses  to  a  revising  hand, 

I  “may  still  remain  ”  ;  but  if  so,  I  have  missed  them. 

Let  us  disembark  at  Dartford,  on  June  2nd,  1782,  w'ith  Mr. 
Moritz,  and  proceed  with  him  to  London  in  a  post-chaise,  by 
way  of  Greenw’ich.  I  have  read  of  post-chaises  before,  but  never 
,  found  them  so  vividly  or  informingly  described  as  by  this  German 
■  pastor.  It  is  worth  w’hile  to  pause  a  moment  before  going  further 
,  and  ask  ourselves  what  we  know  of  post-chaises  in  England  in 
,  1782.  It  will  make  Air.  Aloritz  the  more  interesting.  Speaking 
‘  for  myself,  I  certainly  did  not  knew  that  three  persons  might  (by 
Act  of  Parliament)  ride  for  the  same  cost  as  one,  and  that  the 
i  charge  was  fixed  at  shilling  a  mile.  Had  you  realised  that?  I 
had  always  thought  of  the  post-chaise  as  a  luxury  for  the  rich 
;  only,  but  this  brings  it  wdthin  reach  of  much  humbler  purses. 
And  now  for  the  German  : 

These  carriages  are  very  neat  and  lightly  built,  so  that  you  hardly 
perceive  their  motion  as  they  roll  along  these  firm,  smooth  roads;  they 

I  have  windows  in  front  and  on  both  sides.  The  horses  are  generally  good, 
and  the  postillions  particularly  smart  and  active,  and  always  ride  on  a  full 
hot.  The  one  we  had  wore  his  hair  cut  short,  a  round  hat,  and  a  brown 
jacket  of  tolerable  fine  cloth,  with  a  nosegay  in  his  bosom.  Now  and  then, 
when  he  drove  very  hard,  he  looked  round,  and  with  a  smile  seemed  to 
solicit  our  approbation. 

|;  That  is  quite  a  picture,  is  it  not?  Dickens  could  have  made  the 
H  postboy  look  round  no  less  brightly  and  triumphantly,  but  he 
I  Y  Y  2 
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would  have  given  him  jokes.  This  is  Dickens  without  language  • 
Dickens  on  the  cinematoscope. 

The  road  to  London  is  very  prettily  etched  in  : 

A  thousand  charming  spots  and  beautiful  landscapes,  on  which  my  eye 
would  long  have  dwelt  with  rapture,  were  now  rapidly  passed  with  the 
speed  of  an  arrow.  Our  road  appeared  to  be  undulatory,  and  our  joumev 
like  the  journey  of  life,  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  regular  alternation  of  up 
hill  and  down,  and  here  and  there  it  was  diversified  with  copses  and 
woods;  the  majestic  Thames  every  now  and  then,  like  a  little  forest  of 
masts,  rising  to  our  view,  and  anon  losing  itself  among  the  deliohtful 
towms  and  villages.  The  amazing  large  signs  which,  at  the  entrance  of 
villages,  hang  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  being  fastened  to  large  beams, 
which  are  extended  across  the  street  from  one  house  to  another  opposite 
it,  particularly  struck  me;  these  signposts  have  the  appearance  of  gates 
or  of  gateways,  for  which  I  at  first  took  them,  but  the  whole  apparatus, 
unnecessarily  large  as  it  seems  to  be,  is  intended  for  nothing  more  than 
to  tell  the  inquisitive  traveller  that  there  is  an  inn.  At  length,  stunned  as 
it  were  by  this  constant  rapid  succession  of  interesting  objects  to  engage 
our  attention,  we  arrived  at  Greenwich  nearly  in  a  state  of  stupefaction. 

It  is  very  much  as  a  few  years  ago  men  wrote  of  their  first  motor¬ 
car  ride,  or  as  Wilbur  Wright’s  passengers  write  now. 

The  first  view  of  London  was  characteristic.  The  city  was 

enveloped  in  a  thick  smoke  or  fog.  St.  Paul’s  arose,  like  some  huge 
mountain,  above  the  enormous  mass  of  smaller  buildings.  The  Monument, 
a  very  lofty  column  erected  in  memory  of  the  Great  Fire  of  London, 
exhibited  to  us,  perhaps,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  immense  height,  appar¬ 
ently  so  disproportioned  to  its  other  dimension  (for  it  actually  struck  us  as 
resembling  rather  a  slender  mast,  towering  up  in  immeasurable  heigh: 
into  the  clouds,  than  as  what  it  really  is,  a  stately  obelisk),  an  unusual 
and  singular  appearance.  Still  we  went  on,  and  drew  nearer  and  nearer 
with  amazing  velocity,  and  the  surrounding  objects  became  every  moment 
more  distinct.  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tow'er,  a  steeple,  one  church  and 
then  another  presented  themselves  to  our  view;  and  we  could  now  plainly 
distinguish  the  high  round  chimneys,  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  which  yet 
seemed  to  us  to  form  an  innumerable  number  of  smaller  spires  or  steeples. 

That  view  w^as  from  Greenwich  Park — the  famous  view,  which 
Turner  painted  so  vastly. 

Between  Greenwich  and  London  in  1782  Mr.  Moritz  was 
surprised  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  I  was  surprised  in 
Berlin  in  1907.  One  thing  in  particular,  he  says,  “struck  and 
sut-prised  me  not  a  little  :  this  was  the  number  of  people  we  met 
riding  and  walking  with  spectacles  on,  among  w'hom  w^ere  many 
w'ho  appeared  stout,  healthy,  and  young.”  Is  not  that  odd?  No 
German  traveller  would  make  such  a  remark  now. 

In  London  he  lodged  with  a  tailor’s  wddow  somewhere  near 
the  Adelphi.  The  family  consisted 

of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  her  maid,  and  her  two  sons.  Tacky  and  Jettj' 
singular  abbreviations  for  John  and  Jeremiah.  The  eldest,  Jacky,  about 
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twelve  years  old,  is  a  very  lively  boy,  and  often  entertains  me  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner  by  relating  to  me  his  different  employments  at  school, 
ond  afterwards  desiring  me,  in  my  turn,  to  relate  to  him  all  manner  of 
things  about  Germany.  He  repeats  his  amo,  amas,  amavi  in  the  same 
singing  tone  as  our  common  schoolboys.  As  I  happened  once,  when  he 
was  bv,  to  hum  a  lively  tune,  he  stared  at  me  with  surprise  and  then 
reminded  me  it  was  Sunday;  and,  so  that  I  might  not  forfeit  his  good 
opinion  by  any  appearance  of  levity,  I  gave  him  to  understand  that,  in 
the  hurry  of  my  journey,  I  had  forgotten  the  day.  .  .  .  When  the  maid 
is  displeased  with  me,  I  hear  her  sometimes  at  the  door  call  me  the 
German;  otherwise  in  the  family  I  go  by  the  name  of  the  Gentleman. 

The  tailor’s  widow  was  a  woman  out  of  the  common,  for  a 
favourite  author  of  hers  was  Milton,  and  she  told  her  lodger  that 
her  “late  husband  first  fell  in  love  with  her  on  this  very  account ; 
because  she  read  Milton  with  such  proper  emphasis.”  This 
endeared  her  to  her  lodger  too,  for  a  pocket  Milton  was  his 
inseparable  companion  during  his  travels.  But  I  fear  that  when 
he  proceeded  to  deduce  from  the  widow  a  general  love  of  the  great 
authors  among  even  the  common  English  people,  he  was  going 
too  far.  He  made,  indeed,  the  mistake  that  he  might  make 
again  to-day,  when  cheap  reprints  of  classics  are  far  more 
numerous  :  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  people  read  what  they 
possess.  Classics  arc  still  largely  decoration.  For  the  most  part 
the  owners  of  the  hundred  best  books  are  reading  something 
from  the  circulating  library. 

The  widow’  and  her  sci’vant  looked  after  him  w’ell,  giving  him 
bread  and  butter  cut  as  thin  as  poppy  leaves  !  But  what  he  liked 
even  better  was  her  toast  : 

Another  kind  of  bread  and  butter  usually  eaten  with  tea,  which  is  toasted 
by  the  fire,  and  is  incomparably  good.  You  take  one  slice  after  the  other 
and  hold  it  to  the  fire  on  a  fork  till  the  butter  is  melted,  so  that  it  penetrates 
a  number  of  slices  at  once.  This  is  called  toast. 

That  seems  to  me  a  very  pleasant  touch.  I  wonder  into  how 
many  books  of  travel  in  England  toast  has  found  its  way. 

His  curiosity  took  him  everywhere,  sometimes  without  any 
introduction  and  sometimes  with  a  letter  from  the  German 
Minister,  Count  Lucy.  His  first  experience  of  the  House  of 
Commons  without  any  influence  at  his  back  was  amusing  and 
illuminating. 

Above,  there  is  a  small  staircase  by  which  you  go  to  the  gallery,  the 
place  allotted  for  strangers.  The  first  time  I  went  up  this  small  staircase 
and  had  reached  the  rails,  I  saw  a  very  genteel  man  in  black  standing  there. 
I  accosted  him  without  any  introduction,  and  I  asked  him  whether  I  might 
be  allowed  to  go  in  the  gallery.  He  told  me  that  I  must  be  introduced 
by  a  member,  or  else  I  could  not  get  admission  there.  Now  as  I  had  not 
the  honour  to  be  acquainted  with  a  member,  I  was  under  the  mortifying 
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necessity  of  retreating  and  again  going  downstairs,  as  I  did  much  chagrined 
And  now,  as  I  was  sullenly  marching  back,  I  heard  something  said  about 
a  bottle  of  wine,  which  seemed  to  be  addressed  to  me.  I  could  not  conceive 
what  it  could  mean  till  I  got  home,  when  my  obliging  landlady  told  me 
I  should  have  given  the  well-dressed  man  half-a-crown  or  a  couple  of 
shillings  for  a  bottle  of  wine. 

“Happy,”  he  says,  “in  this  information,  I  went  again  the  uest 
day,  when  the  same  man  who  before  had  sent  me  away,  after  I 
had  given  him  only  two  shillings  very  politely  opened  the  door 
for  me,  and  himself  recommended  me  to  a  good  seat  in  the 
gallery.” 

Manners  in  Parliament  seem  to  have  improved  a  little.  Mr. 
IMoritz  says  : 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  nothing  particular  in  their 
dress;  they  even  come  into  the  House  in  their  great  coats,  and  with  boots 
and  spurs.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  a  member  lying  stretched  out 
on  one  of  the  benches  while  others  are  debating.  Some  crack  nuts,  others 
eat  oranges  or  w'hatever  else  is  in  season.  There  is  no  end  to  their  going 
in  or  out;  and  as  often  as  anyone  wishes  to  go  out,  he  places  himself  before  i 
the  Speaker  and  makes  him  his  bow,  as  if,  like  a  schoolboy,  he  asked  his 
tutor's  permission.  Those  who  speak  seem  to  deliver  themselves  with  but 
little,  perhaps  not  always  with  even  a  decorous,  gravity.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  stand  up  in  your  place,  take  off  your  hat,  turn  to  the  Speaker 
(to  whom  all  the  speeches  are  addressed),  to  hold  your  hat  and  stick  in 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  to  make  any  such  motions  as  you  fanev 
necessary  to  accompany  your  speech.  If  it  happens  that  a  member  rises 
who  is  but  a  bad  speaker,  or  if  what  be  says  is  generally  deemed  not 
HEufSciently  interesting,  so  much  noise  is  made,  and  such  bursts  of  laughter 
aa*  raised,  that  the  member  who  is  speaking  can  scarcely  distinguish  his 
own  words.  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  when  a  favourite  member,  and  one  who 
speaks  well  and  to  the  purpose,  rises,  the  most  perfect  silence  reigns;  and 
his  friends  and  admirers,  one  after  another,  make  their  approbation  known 
by  calling  out  hear  him,  which  is  often  repeated  by  the  whole  house  at 
once. 

Mr.  Moritz  had  good  fortune,  for  he  heard  both  Fox  and  Burke, 
fie  writes  : 

Charles  Fox  is  a  short,  fat,  and  gross  man,  with  a  swarthy  complexion,  and 
f-lark,  and  in  general  he  is  badly  dressed.  There  certainly  is  something 
Jewish  in  his  looks.  But  upon  the  whole  he  is  not  an  ill-made  nor  an 
jll-looking  man,  and  there  are  many  strong  marks  of  sagacity  and  fire  in 
inis  eyes.  I  have  frequently  heard  the  people  here  say  that  this  same 
Air.  Fox  is  as  cunning  as  a  fox.  Burke  is  a  well-made,  tall,  upright  man, 
but  locks  elderly  and  broken. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  his  return  to  London,  Moritz  was  again 
in  the  House  to  hear  the  debate  on  the  death  of  the  Marquis  ol 
Kockingham.  Fox,  General  Conway,  and  Burke  were  the 
speakers.  This  is  interesting  : 

Burke  now'  stood  up  and  made  a  most  elegant  though  florid  speech  in 
praise  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  As  he  did  not  meet  with 
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sufficient  attention,  and  heard  much  talking  and  many  murmurs,  he  said, 
with  much  vehemence  and  a  sense  of  injured  merit,  “  This  is  not  treatment 
for  so  old  a  Member  of  Parliament  as  I  am,  and  I  will  be  heard !  On 
which  there  was  immediately  a  most  profound  silence.  After  he  had  said 
much  more  in  praise  of  Rockingham,  he  subjoined  that  with  regard  to 
General  Conway’s  remaining  in  the  ^Ministry,  it  reminded  him  of  a  fable 
he  had  heard  in  his  youth  of  a  wolf  who,  having  clothed  himself  as  a 
sheep,  was  let  into  the  fold  by  a  lamb,  who  indeed  did  say  to  him,  “  Where 
did  vou  get  those  long  nails  and  those  sharp  teeth,  mamiui?”  but  never¬ 
theless  let  him  in  :  the  consequence  of  which  was,  he  murdered  the  whole 
flock.  Now  with  respect  to  General  Conway,  it  appeared  to  him,  just  as 
though  the  lamb  certainly  did  perceive  the  nails  and  teeth  of  the  wolf, 
but  notwithstanding,  was  so  good-tempered  to  believe  that  the  wolf  would 
change  his  nature,  and  become  a  lamb.  By  this,  he  did  not  mean  to  reflect 
on  Lord  Sherburne ;  only  of  this  he  was  certain,  that  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  was  a  thousand  times  worse  than  that  under  Lord  North  (who  was 
present). 

On  Pitt : 

When  I  heard  Mr.  Pitt  speak,  for  the  first  time,  I  was  astonished  that 
a  man  of  so  youthful  an  appearance  should  stand  up  at  all;  but  I  was 
still  more  astonished  to  see  how,  while  he  spoke,  he  engaged  universal 
attention.  He  seems  to  me  not  to  be  more  than  one  and  twenty.  This  same 
Pitt  is  now  Minister,  and  even  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

On  the  Party  Press  in  1782  : 

It  is  shocking  to  a  foreigner,  to  see  what  violent  satires  on  men,  rather 
than  on  things,  daily  appear  in  the  newspapers;  of  which  they  tell  me 
there  are  at  least  a  dozen,  if  not  more,  published  every  day.  Some  of  them 
side  with  the  Ministry,  and  still  more  I  think  with  the  Opposition.  A 
paper  that  should  be  quite  impartial,  if  that  were  possible,  I  apprehend 
would  be  deemed  so  insipid  as  to  find  no  readers.  No  longer  ago  than 
vesterday,  it  was  mentioned  in  one  of  these  newspapers  that  when  Fox, 
who  is  fallen,  saw  so  young  a  man  as  Pitt  made  the  Minister,  he  exclaimed 
with  Satan,  who,  in  Paradise  Lost,  on  perceiving  the  man  approved  by 
God,  called  out,  "  0  hateful  sight." 

Our  traveller  was  fortunate  in  the  matter  of  Charles  James 
Fox,  for  he  heard  him  again  at  an  election.  The  hustings  were 
erected  outside  St.  Paul’s,  in  Covent  Garden,  and  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
was  returned. 

In  the  area  before  the  hustings,  immense  multitudes  of  people  w’ere 
assembled,  of  whom  the  greatest  part  seemed  to  be  of  the  lowest  order. 
To  this  tumultuous  crow'd,  however,  the  speakers  often  bowed  very  low, 
and  always  addressed  them  by  the  title  of  gentlemen.  Sir  Cecil  Wray 
was  obliged  to  step  forward  and  promise  these  same  gentlemen,  with 
hand  and  heart,  that  he  would  faithfully  fulfil  his  duties  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative.  He  also  made  an  apology,  because,  on  account  of  his  long 
journey  and  ill  health,  he  had  not  been  able  to  w’ait  on  them,  as  became 
him,  at  their  respective  houses.  The  moment  that  he  began  to  speak  even 
this  rude  rabble  became  all  as  quiet  as  the  raging  sea  after  a  storm;  only 
every  now  and  then  rending  the  air  with  the  parliamentary  cry  of 
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“  Hear  him !  hear  him !  ”  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  speaking,  they  again 
vociferated  aloud  an  universal  huzza,  every  one,  at  the  same  time,  waving 
his  hat.* 

And  now,  being  formally  declared  to  have  been  legally  chosen,  he  again 
bowed  most  profoundly,  and  returned  thanks  for  the  great  honour  done  him : 
when  a  well-dressed  man,  whose  name  I  could  not  learn,  stepped  forward, 
and  in  a  well-indited  speech  congratulated  both  the  chosen  and  the  clioosers. 
“Upon  my  word,”  said  a  grutf  carter,  who  stood  near  me,  “that  man 
speaks  well.” 

Even  little  boys  clambered  up  and  hung  on  the  rails  and  on  the  lamc- 
posts;  and  as  if  the  speeches  had  also  been  addressed  to  them,  they  too 
listened  with  the  utmost  attention;  and  they  too  testified  their  approbation 
of  it,  by  joining  lustily  in  the  three  cheers,  and  waving  their  hats. 

When  Fox,  who  was  among  the  voters,  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
election,  he  too  was  received  with  a  universal  shout  of  joy.  At  length, 
when  it  was  nearly  over,  the  people  took  it  into  their  heads  to  hear  him 
speak,  and  every  one  called  out  “Fox!  Fox!”  I  know  not  why,  bull 
seemed  to  catch  some  of  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  time;  and  so  I  also 
bawled  “Fox!  Fox”  and  he  was  obliged  to  come  forward  and  speak;  for 
no  other  reason  that  I  could  find,  but  that  the  people  wished  to  hear  him 
speak. 

When  the  whole  was  over,  the  rampant  spirit  of  liberty,  and  the  wild- 
impatience  of  a  genuine  English  mob,  were  exhibited  in  perfection.  In 
a  very  few  minutes  the  w-hole  scaffolding,  benches,  and  chairs,  and  every, 
thing  else,  was  completely  destroyed;  and  the  mat  with  which  it  had  been 
covered,  torn  into  ten  thousand  long  strips  or  pieces,  or  strings,  with  which 
they  encircled  or  enclosed  multitudes  of  people  of  all  ranks.  These  they 
hurried  along  with  them,  and  everything  else  that  came  in  their  way, 
as  trophies  of  joy;  and  thus,  in  the  midst  of  exultation  and  triumph,  they 
paraded  through  many  of  the  most  populous  streets  of  London. 

Whilst  in  Prussia,  poets  only  speak  of  the  love  of  country  as  one  of 
the  dearest  of  all  human  affections,  here  there  is  no  man  who  does 
not  feel,  and  describe  with  rapture,  how  much  ho  loves  his  country.  “Yes, 
for  my  country.  I'll  shed  the  last  drop  of  my  blood!  ”  often  exclaims  little 
Jacky,  the  fine  boy  here  in  the  house  where  I  live,  who  is  yet  only  about 
twelve  years  old.  The  love  of  their  country,  and  its  unparalleled  feats 
in  war,  are,  in  general,  the  subjects  of  their  ballads  and  popular  songs, 
which  are  sung  about  the  streets  by  women,  who  sell  them  for  a  few  far¬ 
things.  It  was  only  the  other  day  our  Jacky  brought  one  home,  in  which 
the  history  of  an  admiral  was  celebrated,  who  bravely  continued  to  command, 
even  after  his  tw'o  legs  were  shot  off,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  supported. 


Living  authors  seem  to  have  had  no  interest  for  Mr.  ]\Ioritz. 
and  therefore  we  get  no  glimpse  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  hut  he  saw 
everything  else.  He  went  to  Eanelagh  and  VauNhall ;  to  many 
of  the  churches,  even  preaching  in  one;  to  the  British  i'^Iuscum 
and  to  the  theatre,  where  he  was  so  much  taken  with  a  musical 
farce  called  The  Agreeable  Surprise  that  he  saw  it  again  and 
wished  to  translate  it  into  German.  Edwin  was  the  principal 
comedian.  Although  the  play  was  good,  the  audience  was  very 
uncivil.  Here  again  it  is  not  uninstructive  to  pause  and  ask  our¬ 
selves  for  our  views  on  the  gallery  in  1782.  It  had  not  occurred' 
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to  me  that  the  gods  were  quite  as  high-spirited  and  powerful  as 
]ilr.  Moritz  describes  them.  In  his  seat  in  the  pit  i\Ir.  ^loritz 
became  at  once  their  target,  but  whether  it  was  because  he  looked 
foreign  or  because  he  had  the  effrontery  to  be  able  to  afford  to 
sit  there  is  not  explained. 

Often  and  often,  whilst  I  sat  here,  did  a  rotten  orange  or  piece  of  the 
peel  of  an  orange  fly  past  me,  or  past  some  of  my  neighbours,  and  once  one 
of  them  actually  hit  my  hat,  without  my  daring  to  look  round,  for  fear 
another  might  then  hit  me  on  the  face. 

Besides  this  perpetual  pelting  from  the  gallery,  which  renders  an  English 
play-house  so  uncomfortable,  there  is  no  end  to  their  calling  out  and 
knocking  with  their  sticks,  till  the  curtain  is  drawn  up.  I  saw  a  miller’s, 
ora  baker’s  boy,  thus,  like  a  huge  booby,  leaning  over  the  rails  and  knocking 
a<'ain  and  again  on  the  outside  with  all  his  might,  so  that  he  was  seen  by 
everybody,  without  being  the  least  ashamed  or  abashed. 

In  the  boxes,  quite  in  a  corner,  sat  several  servants,  who  were  said  to  be 
placed  there  to  keep  seats  for  the  families  they  served,  till  they  should 
arrive;  they  seemed  to  sit  remarkably  close  and  still,  the  reason  of  which, 

I  was  told,  was  their  apprehension  of  being  pelted ;  for  if  one  of  them  dares 
to  look  out  of  the  box  he  is  immediately  saluted  with  a  shower  of  orange- 
peel  from  the  gallery. 

And  here  the  London  experiences  end. 

Now  for  the  open  road.  Having  coached  to  Eichmond,  Mr. 
Moritz  set  out  to  reach  Oxford  on  foot,  sleeping  at  whatever 
village  he  came  to  at  nightfall.  But  he  was  not  very  fortunate, 
either  because  he  fell  among  peculiarly  rude  and  inhos]utable  folk 
!  or  because  his  appearance  was  so  odd  as  to  be  irresistible.  A 
traveller  on  foot  in  this  country,  he  says, 

seems  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  wild  man,  or  out-of-the-way  being,  who 
is  stared  at,  pitied,  suspected,  and  shunned  by  everybody  that  meets  him. 
.4t  least,  this  has  hitherto  been  my  case  on  the  road  from  Richmond  to 
Windsor. 

When  I  was  tired,  I  sat  down  in  the  shade  under  the  hedges  and  read 
Milton.  But  this  relief  was  soon  rendered  disagreeable  to  me,  for  those  who 
rode  or  drove  past  me  stared  at  me  with  astonishment,  and  made  many 
significant  gestures,  as  if  they  thought  my  head  deranged.  So  singular 
must  it  needs  have  appeared  to  them  to  see  a  man  sitting  along  the  side  of 
a  public  road  and  reading.  I  therefore  found  myself  obliged,  when  I  wished 
to  rest  myself  and  read,  to  look  out  for  a  retired  spot  in  some  by-lane  or 
cross-road. 

Many  of  the  coachmen  who  drove  by  called  out  to  me,  ever  and  anon, 
and  asked  if  I  would  not  ride  on  the  outside;  and  when,  every  now  and 
then,  a  farmer  on  horseback  met  me,  he  said,  and  seemingly  with  an  air 
of  pity  for  me,  “  ’Tis  warm  walking,  sir,”  and  when  I  passed  through  a 
village  every  old  woman  testified  her  pity  by  an  exclamation  of  “  Good  God!  ” 

His  troubles  continued,  for  an  Eton  inn  refused  to  admit  him 
at  all,  and  the  servants  at  the  Windsor  inn  did  all  they  could  to 
make  him  uncomfortable.  He  had  his  revenge,  however  : 

.\s  I  was  going  away,  the  waiter,  who  had  served  me  with  so  very  ill  a 
grace,  placed  himself  on  the  stairs  and  said,  “  Pray  remember  the  waiter.” 
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I  gave  him  three  half-pence,  on  which  he  saluted  me  with  the  heartiest 
“  G — d  d — n  you,  sir,”  I  had  ever  heard.  At  the  door  stood  the  cross  maid 
who  also  accosted  me  with  “Pray  remember  the  chamber-maid."  “Yes 
yes,”  said  I,  “I  shall  long  remember  your  most  ill-mannered  behaviour  and 
shameful  incivility  ” ;  and  so  I  gave  her  nothing.  I  hope  she  was  stung  and 
nettled  by  my  reproof;  however,  she  strove  to  stifle  her  anger  by  a  con¬ 
temptuous,  loud  horse-laugh. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  I  rejoiced  when  I  once  more  perceived  the 
towers  of  Windsor  behind  me.  It  is  not  proper  for  wanderers  to  be  prowlino 
near  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  so  I  sat  me  down,  philosophically,  in  the 
shade  of  a  green  hedge,  and  again  read  Milton,  no  friend  of  kings,  though 
the  first  of  poets.  Whatever  I  may  think  of  their  inns,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  and  be  charmed  with  this  country. 

But  this  was  not  all,* for  just  outside  Windsor  Mr.  Moritz  made 
acquaintance  with  the  perils  of  trespassing  : 

I  found  no  regular  path  leading  to  these  hills ;  and  therefore  went  straight 
forward,  without  minding  roads;  only  keeping  in  view  the  object  of  my  aim. 
This  certainly  created  me  some  trouble.  I  had  sometimes  a  hedge,  and 
sometimes  a  bog  to  walk  round ;  but  at  length  I  had  attained  the  foot  of  the 
so  earnestly  wished-for  hill,  with  the  high  white  house  on  its  summit,  when, 
just  as  I  was  going  to  ascend  it,  and  was  already  pleasing  myself  in  the 
idea  of  the  prospect  from  the  white  house,  behold,  I  read  these  words  on 
a  board  :  “Take  care!  there  are  steel  traps  and  spring  guns  here.” 

All  my  labour  was  lost,  and  I  now'  went  round  to  the  other  hill;  but 
here  were  also  steel  traps  and  spring  guns,  though  probably  never  intended 
to  annoy  such  a  wanderer  as  myself,  who  wished  only  to  enjoy  the  line 
morning  air  from  this  eminence. 

The  adventure  with  a  footpad  and  rebuff  from  other  landlords 
followed;  but  in  the  little  Berkshire  village  of  Nettlebed,  five 
miles  north-west  of  Henley,  he  found  repose.  Nettlebed  remained 
in  his  mind  as  the  most  charming  spot  in  England  :  he  liked  the 
inn.  he  liked  the  people,  and  he  liked  the  church.  His  description 
of  the  inn  actually  recreates  the  past  :  it  is  not  unworthy  to  stand 
beside  that  description  of  the  inn  in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  in 
which  the  nature  of  dwarfs  and  giants  was  so  illuminatingly 
discussed  over  the  landlord’s  wonderful  stew. 

“May  I  stay  here  to-night?”  I  asked  with  eagerness.  “Why,  yes,  you 
may:”  an  answer  which,  however  cold  and  surly,  made  me  exceedingly 
happy. 

They  showed  me  into  the  kitchen,  and  let  me  sit  dowm  to  sup  at  the  same 
table  with  some  soldiers  and  the  servants.  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  found 
myself  in  one  of  their  kitchens  which  I  had  so  often  read  of  in  Fielding's 
fine  novels,  and  which  certainly  give  one,  on  the  whole,  a  very  accurate 
idea  of  English  manners. 

The  chimney  in  this  kitchen,  where  they  were  roasting  and  boiling, 
seemed  to  be  taken  off  from  the  rest  of  the  room  and  enclosed  by  a  wooden 
partition  :  the  rest  of  the  apartment  was  made  use  of  as  a  sitting-  and  eating- 
room.  All  round  on  the  sides  were  shelves  with  pewter  dishes  and  plates, 
and  the  ceiling  was  well  stored  with  provisions  of  various  kinds,  such  as 
sugar-loaves,  black-pudditfgs,  hams,  sausages,  flitches  of  bacon,  &c. 
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While  I  was  eating,  a  post-chaise  drove  up,  and  in  a  moment  both  the 
folding-doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  whole  house  set  in  motion  in 
order  to  receive,  with  all  due  respect,  these  guests,  who,  no  doubt,  were 
supposed  to  be  persons  of  consequence.  The  gentlemen  alighted,  however, 
only  for  a  moment,  and  called  for  nothing  but  a  couple  of  pots  of  beer,  and 
then  drove  away  again.  Notwithstanding  the  people  of  the  house  behaved 
to  them  with  all  possible  attention,  for  they  came  in  a  post-chaise. 

Though  this  was  only  an  ordinary  village,  and  they  certainly  did  not 
take  me  for  a  person  of  consequence,  they  yet  gave  me  a  carpeted  bed¬ 
room,  and  a  very  good  bed. 

The  next  morning  I  put  on  clean  linen,  which  I  had  along  with  me,  and 
dressed  myself  as  well  as  I  could.  And  now,  when  I  thus  made  my  appear¬ 
ance,  they  did  not,  as  they  had  the  evening  before,  show  me  into  the 
kitchen,  but  into  the  parlour;  a  room  that  seemed  to  be  allotted  for 
strangers,  on  the  ground  floor.  I  was  also  now  addressed  by  the  most 
respectful  term.  Sir;  whereas,  the  evening  before,  I  had  been  called  only 
master — by  this  latter  appellation,  I  believe,  it  is  usual  to  address  only 
farmers  and  quite  common  people. 

This  was  Sunday,  and  all  the  family  were  in  their  Sunday-clothes.  I 
now  began  to  be  much  pleased  with  the  village. 

On  at  last  tearing  himself  from  Xettlebed,  after  three  futile 
efforts,  INIr.  Moritz  walked  to  Dorchester,  where  he  hoped  to  sleep 
but  was  not  permitted.  Late  at  night,  therefore,  he  set  out  for 
Oxford,  and  was  joined  on  the  way  by  another  traveller  to  the 
same  city,  a  young  clergyman.  They  reached  Oxford  just  before 
midnight,  and  Mr.  Moritz  proposed  to  sleep  on  a  stone.  “No, 
no,”  said  his  companion ;  and  here  we  come  to  the  gem  of  the 
book.  Hitherto  Mr.  Moritz  has  been  now  and  then  a  little  caustic, 
and  always  an  alert  observer,  holding  himself  well  in  hand;  but 
in  the  two  pages  that  follow  a  very  delightful  satirical  glint 
appears.  I  consider  the  midnight  theological  conversation  that 
follows  by  no  means  unworthy  to  be  remembered  with  Hogarth’s 
picture  of  a  not  dissimilar  occasion.  Mr.  Moritz’s  editor  no 
doubt  had  different  views,  for  humour  in  a  book  of  travel, 
as  indeed  in  life,  was  not  looked  for  in  1782 ;  but  at  least  he  did 
not  revise  it  out  of  the  volume,  and  we  must  honour  him  accord¬ 
ingly.  Whether  it  is  known  at  Oxford  I  have  not  inquired ;  but 
I  have  several  friends  there  who  would  immensely  relish  it. 

“No,  no,”  said  his  companion.  “Come  along  with  me  to  a  neighbouring 
ale-house,  where  it  is  possible  they  mayn’t  be  gone  to  bed,  and  we  may 
yet  find  company.”  We  went  on  a  few  houses  further,  and  then  knocked 
at  a  door.  It  was  then  nearly  twelve.  They  readily  let  us  in;  but  how 
great  was  my  astonishment  when,  on  being  shown  into  a  room  on  the  left, 
I  saw  a  great  number  of  clergymen,  all  with  their  gowns  and  bands  on, 
sitting  round  a  large  table,  each  with  his  pot  of  beer  before  him.  Jly 
travelling  companion  introduced  me  to  them  as  a  German  clergyman,  whom 
he  could  not  suflficiently  praise  for  my  correct  pronunciation  of  the  Latin, 
my  orthodoxy,  and  my  good  walking. 

I  now  saw  myself  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  all  at  once  transported  into 
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the  midst  of  a  company,  all  apparently  very  respectable  men,  but  all 
strangers  to  me.  And  it  appeared  to  me  very  extraordinary  that  I  should 
thus  at  midnight,  be  in  Oxford,  in  a  large  company  of  Oxonian  clergy, 
without  well  knowing  how  I  had  got  there.  Meanwhile,  however,  I  took 
all  the  pains  in  my  power  to  recommend  myself  to  my  company,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  I  gave  them  as  good  an  account  as  I  could  of  our 
German  universities,  neither  denying  nor  concealing  that,  now  and  then, 
we  had  riots  and  disturbances.  “Oh,  we  are  very  unruly  here,  too,”  said 
one  of  the  clergymen  as  he  took  a  hearty  draught  out  of  his  pot  of  beer, 
and  knocked  on  the  table  with  his  hand.  The  conversation  now  became 
louder,  more  general,  and  a  little  confused;  they  inquired  after  Mr.  Bruns, 
at  present  professor  at  Helmstadt,  who  was  known  by  many  of  them. 

Among  these  gentlemen  there  was  one  of  the  name  of  Clerk,  who  seemed 
ambitious  to  pass  for  a  great  wit,  which  he  attempted  by  starting  sundry 
objections  to  the  Bible.  I  should  have  liked  him  better  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  punning  and  playing  on  his  own  name,  by  telling  us  again  and 
again  that  he  should  still  be  at  least  a  Clerk,  even  though  he  should  never 
become  a  clergyman.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  he  was,  in  his  way,  a  man 
of  some  humour,  and  au  agreeable  companion. 

Among  other  objections  to  the  Scriptures,  he  started  this  one  to  my 
travelling  companion,  whose  name  I  now  learnt  was  ^laud,  that  it  was  said 
in  the  Bible  that  God  was  a  wine-bibber  and  a  drunkard.  On  this  Mr. 
ilaud  fell  into  a  violent  passion,  and  maintained  that  it  was  utteriy 
impossible  for  any  such  passage  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  Another  divine, 
a  ilr.  Caern,  referred  us  to  his  absent  brother,  who  had  already  been  forty 
years  in  the  church,  and  must  certainly  know  something  of  such  a  passage 
if  it  v.ere  in  the  Bible,  but  he  would  venture  to  lay  any  wager  his  brother 
knew  nothing  of  it. 

“Waiter,  fetch  a  Bible!  ”  called  out  Mr.  Clerk,  and  a  great  family  Bible 
was  immediately  brought  in,  and  opened  on  the  table  among  all  the  beer  jugs., 

Mr.  Clerk  turned  over  a  few  leaves,  and  in  the  book  of  Judges,  chapter  ix, 
verse  13,  he  read,  “  Should  I  leave  my  wine  which  cheereth  God  and 
man?  ” 

Mr.  Maud  and  Mr.  Caern,  who  had  before  been  most  violent,  now  sat  as  if 
struck  dumb.  A  silence  of  some  minutes  prevailed,  when  all  at  once  the 
spirit  of  revelation  seemed  to  come  to  me,  and  I  said,  “  Why,  gentlemen, 
you  must  be  sensible  that  it  is  but  an  allegorical  expression”;  and,  I 
added,  “how  often  in  the  Bible  are  kings  called  Gods?” 

“Why,  yes,  to  be  sure,”  said  Mr.  Maud  and  Mr.  Caern,  “it  is  an  allegorical 
expression;  nothing  can  be  more  clear;  it  is  a  metaphor,  and  therefore  it  is 
absurd  to  understand  it  in  a  literal  sense.”  And  now  they,  in  their  turn, 
triumphed  over  poor  Clerk,  and  drank  large  draughts  to  my  health.  Mr. 
Clerk,  however,  had  not  yet  exhausted  his  quiver,  and  so  he  desired  them 
to  explain  to  him  a  passage  in  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  where  it  is  said  in 
express  terms  that  God  is  a  barber.  Mr.  Maud  was  so  enraged  at  this  that 
he  called  Clerk  an  impudent  fellow;  and  Mr.  Caern  again  still  more 
earnestly  referred  us  to  his  brother,  who  had  been  forty  years  in  the  church, 
and  who,  therefore,  he  doubted  not,  would  also  consider  Mr.  Clerk  as  an 
impudent  fellow,  if  he  maintained  any  such  abominable  notions.  !Mr.  Clerk 
all  this  while  sat  perfectly  composed,  without  either  a  smile  or  a  frown; 
but,  turning  to  a  passage  in  Isaiah,  chapter  vii.,  verse  20,  he  read  these 
words  : — “  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  shall  shave  with  a  razor — the  head  and 
the  hair  of  the  feet;  and  it  shall  also  consume  the  beard.”  If  Mr.  Maud 
and  Mr.  Caern  were  before  stunned  and  confounded,  they  were  much  more 
so  now;  and  even  Mr.  Caern ’s  brother,  who  had  been  forty  years  in  the 
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church,  seemed  to  have  left  them  in  the  lurch,  for  he  was  no  longer 
referred  to. 

I  broke  silence  a  second  time  and  said,  “  Why,  gentlemen,  this  also  is 
clearlv  metaphorical,  and  it  is  equally  just,  strong,  and  beautiful.”  “Aye, 
to  be  sure,  it  is,”  rejoined  Mr.  Maud  and  Mr.  Caern  both  in  a  breath;  at  the 
f;jiTne  time  rapping  the  table  with  their  knuckles.  I  went  on,  and  said, 
“You  know  it  was  the  custom  for  those  who  were  captives  to  have  their 
heads  shorn;  the  plain  import,  then,  of  this  remarkable  expression  is  nothing 
more  than  that  God  would  deliver  the  rebellious  Jews  to  be  prisoners  to  a 
foreign  people,  who  w'ould  shave  their  beards.”  “Aye,  to  be  sure,  it  is; 
anvbody  may  see  it  is;  why,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  day!  ”  “So  it  is,”  rejoined 
Jlr.  Caern,  “and  my  brother,  who  has  been  forty  years  in  the  church, 
explains  it  just  as  this  gentleman  does.” 

We  had  now  gained  a  second  victory  over  Mr.  Clerk,  who,  being  perhaps 
ashamed  either  of  himself  or  of  us,  now  remained  quiet,  and  made  no 
further  objections  to  the  Bible.  My  health,  however,  was  again  encored, 
and  drank  in  strong  ale;  which,  as  my  company  seemed  to  like  so  much,  I 
was  sorry  I  could  not  like.  It  either  intoxicated  or  stupefied  me,  and  I  do 
think  it  overpowers  one  much  sooner  than  so  much  wine  could.  The 
conversation  now  turned  on  many  different  subjects.  At  last,  when  morning 
drew  near,  Mr.  jMaud  suddenly  exclaimed,  “D — n  me,  I  must  read  prayers 
this  morning  at  All  Souls !  ” 

The  scene  of  that  convivial  disputation  was  “  The  Mitre  ” ;  and 
if  there  are  more  amusing  descriptions  of  a  night  in  that  inn,  I 
should  like  to  read  them.  It  reflects  credit  not  only  upon  the 
traveller  but  also  upon  the  very  young  lady,  his  translator,  whose 
name  was  so  fragrant  with  exemplary  piety. 

Mr.  Maud,  before  he  departed  on  his  conscientious  errand, 
arranged  to  call  for  Mr.  Moritz  and  show  him  Oxford,  but  the 
strong  ale  had  been  too  much  for  the  foreigner,  and  he  was  not 
able  to  see  the  city  till  the  day  following.  He  was  then  taken 
to  Corpus  Christi  and  All  Souls  and  other  colleges.  While  “going 
along  the  street,  we  met  the  English  poet-laureate,  Warton,  now 
rather  an  elderly  man ;  and  3^et  he  is  still  the  Fellow  of  a  College. 
His  greatest  pleasure,  next  to  poetry,  is,  as  Mr.  IMaud  told  me, 
shooting  wild  ducks.” 

After  Oxford,  Mr.  IMoritz  visited  Stratford-on-Avon,  which  he 
reached  in  a  coach. 

We  w'ciit  to  see  Shakespeare’s  own  house;  which,  of  all  the  houses  at 
Stratford,  I  think  is  now  the  worst,  and  one  that  made  the  least  appearance. 
Yet,  who  would  not  be  proud  to  be  the  owner  of  it?  There  now,  how'ever, 
lived  in  it  only  two  old  people,  who  show  it  to  strangers  for  a  trifle;  and 
what  little  they  earn  thus  is  their  chief  income. 

Shakespeare's  chair,  in  wdiich  he  used  to  sit  before  the  door,  was  so  cut 
to  pieces  that  it  hardly  looked  like  a  chair;  for  everyone  that  travels 
through  Stratford  cuts  off  a  chip,  as  a  remembrance,  which  he  carefully 
preserves  and  deems  a  precious  reWque.  I  also  cut  myself  a  piece  of  it;  but, 
reverencing  Shakespeare  as  I  do,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  owm  to  you,  it 
was  so  small  that  I  have  lost  it,  and  therefore  you  will  not  see  it  on  my 
return. 
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And  after  Stratford-on-Avon  he  saw  Birmingham  and  the  Peak 
of  Derbyshire,  and  so  returned  to  London  and  Germany.  He  had 
other  adventures  and  encounters,  all  described  with  liveliness; 
but  here  I  must  stop,  hoping,  not  with  Mr.  Moritz’s  editor,  that 
5'Ou  may  have  both  admired  his  genius  and  respected  his  good 
sense. 

The  ideal  travel  book  could,  I  suppose,  be  written  only  by  the 
Wandering  Jew,  wdio,  never  ceasing,  as  he  does,  to  perambulate 
this  globe,  and  returning  periodically,  as  one  imagines,  to  every 
country,  has  it  in  his  power  in  each  successive  description  to  note 
not  only  physical  but  social  changes.  I  don’t  know  what  intervals 
elapse  betw’een  his  visits  to  London,  but  they  must  be  sufficiently 
lengthy  to  permit  of  very  noticeable  alterations,  perceptible  even 
to  a  footsore  and  disenchanted  Hebrew  of  incredible  age.  In 
default  of  this  ancient  peripatetic,  no  one  could  do  it  better  than 
Halley’s  Comet,  whose  visits  are  paid  punctually  every  seventy 
and  odd  years. 

E.  V.  Lrc.\s. 


THE  DALAI  LAMA  IMBROGLIO. 


The  present  Buddhist  hierarch  is  the  thirteenth  chtian-sht,  or 
“return  to  the  world,”  as  the  Chinese  officially  style  it  in  their 
own  language.  His  personal  name  is  Thuh-bstan  Rgya-mts'o 
(pronounced,  according  to  the  strange  clipping  practice  of  the 
Tibetan  vernacular.  Tub-dan  Gya-ts'o),  which  means  the 
“Eloquent-Magnanimous  Ocean.”  The  corresponding  Mongol 
word  for  the  Tibetan  Rgya-mts'o  is  Tale,  signifying  “Ocean”  or 
“Sea,”  and  this  latter  word,  which  was  first  applied  by  the 
Mongols  to  the  third  incarnation,  who  reigned  or  lived  1544- 
1590,  is  the  origin  of  our  European  form,  Dalai.  Thus  the  Dalai 
Lamas,  few  or  none  of  vchom  can  have  ever  seen  a  sea  or  ocean 
more  extensive  than  Lake  Kokonor  in  Mongolia,  or  even  Lake 
Palti  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lhasa,  have  none  the 
less  invariably  made  use  of  the  word  Rgya-mts' o  as  the  last  part 
of  their  religious  name,  which  the  ignorant  Mongols  imagined 
to  be  the  family  name  of  the  hierarch  when  they  first  made  use 
of  their  own  word  Tale  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  a  case  of 
lucus  a  non  lucendo.  The  confusion  of  terms  is,  however,  no 
more  serious  than  the  European  use  of  the  word  Mikado,  or 
“Sublime  Porte,”  to  indicate  the  Ten-6  or  “Heavenly  King” — 
i.e.,  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

On  the  present  Dalai’s  coming-of-age  and  solemn  enthrone¬ 
ment  about  sixteen  years  ago,  the  Manchu  Residents  at  Lhasa 
reminded  the  Emperor  Kwang-su  that  his  Holiness’s  predecessor, 
Hkrin-las  Rgya-mts‘o,  had  under  the  same  circumstances  in  1874 
been  presented  by  the  Emperor  TTing-chi  with  a  golden  seal 
and  jewelled  patent  of  title  :  this  golden  seal  of  1874  was  to 
replace  the  temporary  seal  granted  to  the  then  Regent  Blo-bzang 
for  use  in  the  Dalai’s  name  until  the  then  Dalai  should  come  of 
age.  But  no  one  of  the  four  last  Dalais  has  been  allowed  to  live 
after  coming  of  age.  It  will  be  remembered  that  w'hen  the  present 
Dalai  fled  before  the  British  advance  in  1904,  he  left  his  golden 
seal  in  the  hands  of  his  Chief  Minister,  the  Tipa  (Commissioner) 
Bimpoche,  but  with  strict  instructions  not  to  use  it  without  his 
(the  Dalai’s)  commands.  For  many  years  after  that  event  of 
1874  little  was  heard  of  Tibet  beyond  frequent  announcements 
of  tribal  disputes  on  the  frontiers  ;  but  in  1885,  when  the  question 
of  Tibetan  trade  with  India  was  to  the  fore,  several  telegrams 
to  China  from  Calcutta  declared  plainly  that  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  unreservedly  recognised  Chinese  suzerainty  over  Tibet ;  and. 
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indeed,  the  Macauley  Tibetan  trade  treaty  was  made  by  Great 
Britain  with  China  alone.  Then,  again,  in  1896  there  were  dis- 
putes  on  the  Indian  frontier  between  Tibetans  and  Kashgarians 
in  consequence  of  which  Lu  Ch‘wan-lin,  Viceroy  of  Sz  Ch'wan 
sent  officers  by  sea  to  Calcutta  and  Darjiling  in  order  if  possible 
to  compose  the  trouble.  As  Lu  Ch‘w"an-lin  is  at  this  moment 
(1910)  the  oldest  of  the  Peking  counsellors,  and  is  also  one  of  the 
Grand  Secretaries  and  Cabinet  Ministers  wffio  countersigns  all 
Imperial  decrees,  his  association  wdth  the  present  “annexation” 
or  “  forward  ”  policy  will  shortly  be  seen  to  possess  special  histori¬ 
cal  significance.  For  several  years  after  that  first  dispute  of 
1874  just  mentioned  there  was  serious  trouble  on  the  Sz  Ch'wan 
frontier  in  connection  wdth  certain  semi-independent  Tibetans  of 
the  Chantui  or  ZamJi  tribe,  also  known  as  the  Menia  tribe,  and 
forming  part  of  the  Dcrge  nation  of  East  Tibet,  which  congeries 
of  tribes,  as  will  shortly  be  seen,  is  also  closely  connected  with 
present  troubles.  In  1897  the  Viceroy  Lu  Ch‘wan-lin  attempted 
to  annex  the  “three  Chantui,'^  and  to  turn  them  into  regulation 
Chinese  districts.  The  Dalai  Lama,  how^ever,  promptly  sent  a 
formal  complaint  to  the  Emperor  through  the  Peking  Colonial 
Office,  claiming  these  tribes — some  at  least  of  which  lie  within  the 
nominal  bounds  of  Sz  CliSvan  province — as  belonging  to  his  own 
direct  jurisdiction  ;  and  indeed  it  is  true  that  China  had  conceded 
this  independence  long  ago.  Accordingly,  by  special  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Ivwang-sii  in  1898,  Lu  Ch'wan-lin’s  policy  was  distinctly 
disavowed,  and  the  independence  of  the  whole  Chantui  region, 
subject  to  the  Dalai’s  rights,  was  specifically  restored.  A  formal 
treaty  or  Sino-Tibetan  agreement  to  that  effect  was  drawn  up, 
and  the  Dalai  Lama,  as  a  mark  of  his  satisfaction,  then  sent 
dutiful  tribute  to  Peking — all  which  is  recorded  by  the  then 
Pesident  Wenhai  in  the  Peking  Gazette  of  September  15th,  1898. 

It  was  now  that  the  notorious  Dordjeff,  or  Dordji,  came 
prominently  upon  the  international  stage.  He  is  a  Buriat  Mongol 
of  the  Eussian  frontier,  and  as  the  300,000  Buriats  of  Transbaikal 
and  Irkutsk  have  always  been  kindly  and  considerately  treated  by 
the  Eussians  (wdio  formerly  even  allowed  Protestant  missionaries 
to  proselytise  amongst  the  heathen  or  Shamanistic  part  of  the 
Buriats),  his  predilections  were  naturally  in  favour  of  Eussia, 
especially  as  many  of  the  Buriats  were  already  either  Lama-ites 
or  Orthodox.  Like  many  other  Lama-ite  Mongols,  he  went  to 
Lhasa  to  study,  took  up  his  residence  in  one  of  the  monasteries, 
obtained  his  Iharamha,  or  doctor’s  degree,  and  speedily  became 
a  great  favourite  of  the  Dalai.  It  must  here  be  parenthetically 
mentioned  that  several  of  the  earlier  Dalais  were  Mongols  p«r 
sang ;  but  owing  to  the  intriguing  of  the  Mongol  princes  at  each 
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demise  to  obtain  the  vacant  popedom  of  Lhasa  for  their  own 
infants,  the  Emperor  of  China  in  1793  decreed  that  in  future  no 
souls  were  to  be  “discovered”  for  purposes  of  papal  reincarnation 
'  in  the  persons  of  either  Mongol  babies  or  any  princely  babies,  but 
that  healthy  young  Tibetan  babies  of  obscure  parentage  were  to 
be  indicated  in  the  usual  miraculous  way  by  the  Shamanistic 
“dervishes”;  but  the  dervishes’  antics  were  no  longer  to  include 
nomination  of  a  specific  infant ;  their  soothsaying  was  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  uttering  the  names  of  all  the  “  Papstfahig  ”  children  : 
these  children’s  names  were  to  be  cast  into  a  golden  urn,  and 
the  drawing  was  to  be  effected  under  the  personal  superintend¬ 
ence  of  the  Manchu  Resident.  Thus  Dordjeff  had  no  personal 
ambition  for  the  unattainable  Dalaiship ;  his  only  ambition  was 
as  a  good  Lama-ite  to  serve  the  young  hierarch  in  what  he  sup- 
jwsed  to  be  his  best  interest  as  head  of  the  Yellow'  Church.  Great 
Britain  had  meanw'hile  found  it  convenient  to  sacrifice  the 
Macauley  Convention  of  1886  as  a  sop  to  Chinese  amour  propre 
in  the  matter  of  our  holding  on  to  Bhamo  in  Upper  Burma — a 
purely  Chinese  trading  town,  which,  on  that  ground,  the  Marquess 
Tseng  had  demanded  from  the  London  Foreign  Office.  The 
Tibetans  naturally  put  this  concession  of  ours  down  to  weakness, 
and  at  once  occupied  Sikkim,  from  which  little  State  we  had  to 
eject  them  manu  militari.  In  1890  Sir  Thomas  Wade’s  stipula¬ 
tions  for  Tibetan  trade  made  in  the  Chefoo  Convention  of  1876, 
and  again  brought  forw'ard  in  the  Macauley  Convention  ten  years 
later,  were  at  last  given  effect  to  in  the  Sikkim  Convention  of 
1890— at  least,  so  far  as  w'ords  were  concerned.  Sir  Thomas 
M'ade  had  ahvays  been  personally  in  favour  of  dealing  directly 
with  the  Dalai  Lama  and  ignoring  the  puppet  Manchu  Residents 
at  Lhasa,  who,  weak  enough  in  his  time,  w'ere  practically  nothing 
more  than  honoured  prisoners  of  State  after  the  young  Dalai 
Tiib-dan  had,  by  a  coup  d'etat,  taken  all  political  power  into  his 
own  hands.  It  must  here  be  explained  that  w’hen  the  Dalai  came 
of  age  in  or  about  1894,  he  resolved  not  to  “enter  inx)n  the  per¬ 
fection  of  repose  ”  after  the  precedents  of  his  immediate  four 
predecessors,  but  to  tackle  the  priestly  king-makers,  clip  their 
temporal  wdngs,  and  make  a  bold  bid  for  life.  He  therefore  took 
advantage  of  China’s  abject  weakness  fshe  wms  just  in  the  throes 
of  the  Japanese  War) ;  set  himself  to  create  dissensions  among 
!  his  counsellors  and  the  priests  of  the  three  domineering  monas¬ 
teries  (Sera,  Galdan,  and  Debung) ;  and  finally  emerged  from  the 
political  scrimmage  as  “top  dog,”  wdth  all  the  reins  of  State  and 
all  the  strings  of  diplomatic  counsel  under  his  sole  control. 
Nothing  like  this  had  been  known  for  a  century ;  and ,  as  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  no  one  had  the  nerve  to  counter-tackle  him. 
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Amongst  other  things,  he  totally  disapproved  of  China’s  haviuo 
made  a  trade  convention  with  India  in  1886  (when  he  was  a  mert 
lad),  and  still  more  did  he  disapprove  of  the  Sikkim  Convention 
of  1890,  in  connection  with  which  Tibet  had  again  not  been 
consulted  at  all.  Moreover,  as  he  well  knew,  but  as  the  Resident 
had  conveniently  forgotten,  in  1792  the  Emperor  had,  after  the 
Nepaul  War,  awarded  to  Tibet  certain  grazing  grounds  which 
the  Manchu  Kesidents,  by  the  Sikkim  Convention  of  1890,  had 
now'  stupidly  assigned  to  Great  Britain  as  the  protectors  of 
Sikkim.  Even  the  priests  of  the  three  monasteries  were  indignant 
at  the  Sikkim  Convention  on  their  own  special  behalf ;  because, 
if  the  Indian  trade  along  the  Chiimbi  and  Phari  road  should  prove  I 
a  popular  success,  their  own  monopolies  and  “squeezes”  would  * 
he  endangered  in  future.  Even  the  Sikkimese  and  the  Tonio 
ti'ibes  were  dissatisfied,  because  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed  grazing 
rights  in  Tibet  just  as  the  Tibetan  Tonios  had  enjoyed  grazing 
rights  in  Sikkim — according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The 
Pesidents  had  in  their  dealings  w'ith  Great  Britain  formally  and 
studiously  ignored  Tibet,  and  as  they  had  thus  inadverteutlv 
granted  to  Great  Britain  grazing  territory  w'hich  no  responsible 
Tibetan  w'ould  ever  have  granted.  Great  Britain  naturally  held 
them  to  their  bargain  until  such  time  as  the  Chumbi  Phari  trade 
route  should  be  open.  The  Besident,  in  his  dilemma,  after  this 
discussion  had  dragged  on  until  1899,  w’as  foolish  enough  to  hint 
to  the  British  political  officer  that,  if  he  put  the  screw  on  too 
tight,  the  Tibetans  might  appeal  to  Eussia  for  assistance.  In 
other  words,  he  was  aw'are  that  Dordjeff’s  influence  was  already 
all-pow'erful  in  Lhasa.  What  all  this  meant  was  that,  a  decade 
before  this  remark,  when  the  Dalai  and  the  monasteries  combined 
began  to  shake  off  the  Chinese  incubus,  and  wdien  the  Dalai  in 
turn  began  to  conceive  the  idea  of  shaking  off  the  monastery 
incubus,  the  great  chance  of  the  Russian  subject  Dordjeff  came 
and  he  was  naturally  not  slow  to  represent  to  the  Dalai  the 
advantages  of  a  closer  understanding  with  Eussia.  His  influence 
at  Lhasa  was  doid^ly  great ;  for,  liaving  had  a  good  Russian  educa¬ 
tion,  and  having  travelled  over  Eussia,  India,  and  Ceylon,  besides 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  gunnery  and  engineering,  he  knew 
infinitely  more  of  the  world  and  its  ways  than  anyone  else  in 
Ijhasa,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  had  (in  1890)  already  spent 
five  years  in  study  there,  and  had  acted  as  banker  in  conveying 
the  contributions  of  the  Kalmuck  and  Buriat  faithful  to  the 
Dalai’s  exchequer.  The  Sino-Japanese  War  of  1894  thoroughly 
exposed  China’s  weakness.  Dordjeff  paid  a  visit  to  Eussia  in 
1898,  w’hence  he  w'eut  on  to  Paris,  and  even  spent  a  few  weeks 
in  London.  Thus  the  removal  of  the  Chinese  Viceroy,  Lu 
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I  Ch‘vvan-lin,  in  1897  and  the  timid  retrocession  to  Tibet  of  the 

^  Chantui  “home  rule”  in  1898,  coincided  with  the  not  unnatural 

;  Eussiun  policy  (perhaps  unfairly  called  “  intrigues  ”)  inspired  hy 

I  Dordjelf,  and  the  not  very  energetic  or  “forward”  rule  of  Lord 

i  Elgin  in  India. 

In  April,  1903,  after  several  years  of  mutual  suspicion  and 
:  diplomatic  haggling  between  Great  Britain,  China,  and  Eussia, 

the  Chinese  newspapers  published  the  aetual  text  of  a  mining 
;  treaty  between  Eussia  and  the  Dalai  Ijama.  The  latter  was  now 

=  beginning  to  be  unpopular  even  with  his  own  2)eople  ;  for,  apart 

■  from  the  jealousies  of  the  priestly  Ministers  of  State  whom  he 

^  had  disap[)ointed  of  their  power  and  profits,  it  was  beginning 

;  to  be  felt  by  the  mass  of  the  lamas  that  he  was  placing  too  much 

confidence  in  Eussia,  and  was  riding  for  a  certain  fall.  The 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  warned  by  the  “spheres  of  influence” 

I  conspiracy  to  break  up  and  partition  China  herself,  began  to 
suspect  Great  Britain  and  Eussia  of  a  scheme  for  “putting  up 
Tibet  to  auction”  and  dividing  it.  Then  came  the  Eusso- 
-Tapanese  War  of  1904,  which  exposed  still  more  the  prostrated 
condition  of  China,  and  opened  still  further  the  eyes  of  Tibet  to 
the  utter  incapacity  of  her  whilom  suzerain  to  protect  her.  The 
Indian  Expedition  to  Lhasa  of  1904,  which  was  such  an  un¬ 
expected  success,  was  in  itself  a  revelation  to  Tibet  of  India’s 
power.  Eussia  was  at  the  same  moment  in  the  throes  of  war 
t  with  Japan,  and  could  not  possibly  do  anything  to  assist  Tibet, 

even  if  she  had  felt  inclined  to  do  so,  and  even  if  the  physical 

obstacles  connected  with  a  march  by  way  of  Kashgar  and 
I  Tashkurgan,  over  an  uninhabited  waterless  waste,  had  been 

I  humanly  ])ossible.  The  Dalai  had  therefore  to  fly  for  personal 

f  safety  to  his  old  friends  the  Mongols,  amongst  whom  he  sojourned 
until  the  clouds  rolled  by  a  little  in  China.  Meanwhile  the 
Chinese  Government  had  “temporarily”  deprived  him  of  all  his 
power  and  dignities,  and  Colonel  Younghusband’s  treaty  was 
drawn  up  with  a  triumvirate,  consisting  of  the  Dalai’s  spiritual 
colleague,  the  Panshen  Lama  of  Shigatse ;  the  Tipa  Rimpoche 
;  —also  a  re-embodiment — or  chief  ecclesiastical  minister  of  the 
I  Dalai ;  and  the  Manchu  Eesident.  The  Dalai  apparently  did  not 
even  then  lose  hope  of  obtaining  assistance  from  Eussia,  and 
there  were  many  rumours  of  his  having  endeavoured  to  get  into 
i  touch  with  the  Eussian  Government  from  Urga,  which  is  quite 
close  to  Kiachta,  and  the  residence  of  the  Cheptsun  Dampa, 
i  Patriarch  of  Mongolia,  next  in  holiness  after  the  Dalai  and 
Panshen. 

!  Yiian  Shi-k‘ai’s  counsels  were  now  (1905)  clearly  in  the 
ascendant,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  successful  in  repelling 
[  z  z  2 
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Eussian  demands  for  compensation  :  the  Chinese  Press  reported  I 
that  nothing  less  than  the  cession  of  Kashgar  and  Urga  to  Russia  L 
would  indemnify  her  for  the  Younghusband  treaty  with  Tibet.  I 
Towards  the  end  of  1904,  T'ang  Shao-i,  a  confidant  of  Yiian  ' 
Shi-k‘ai,  had  been  sent  to  India  and  Tibet,  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  obtain  modifications  of  the  treaty  :  meanwhile  the  Chinese  were  i 

exposed  to  considerable  Russian  pressure  all  along  the  land  ■ 

frontier,  and,  in  order  to  protect  themselves,  had  serious  thoughts 
of  opening  Urga  to  Japanese  and  European  trade.  The  Manchu  \ 
Resident,  Fengch'uan  having  been  murdered,  together  with  all 
his  suite,  at  Batang,  in  the  spring  of  1905,  by  the  dissatisfied  : 

frontier  tribes,  the  question  of  turning  the  troublesome  Chantui  : 

“buffer”  State  into  a  Chinese  regulation  district  came  once  more 
upon  the  tapis,  and  an  energetic  Chinese  bannerman  named  Chao  ! 
Erh-feng  (brother  of  the  then  Viceroy  of  Manchuria)  was 
appointed  Military  Commissioner,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
reducing  the  Derge  “nation”  to  submission  and  avenging  the 
murdered  Resident’s  death.  From  time  to  time  the  native 
Chinese  Press  has  published  vivid  accounts  of  the  bloodthirsty 
fights  between  Chao’s  troops  and  the  lamas  of  the  local  monas¬ 
teries.  It  was  only  by  discovering  and  cutting  off  the  secret 
water  supply  that  the  chief  temple  fortress  was  reduced  to  sub- 
mission.  At  last  the  Peking  statesmen  seem  to  have  made  up  their 
minds  that  their  best  chance  of  securing  peace  and  satisfaction  in 
Tibet  was  to  work  through  the  Dalai  Lama  himself.  The  make¬ 
shift  triumvirate  who  signed  the  Younghusband  treaty  evidently  i 
had  no  staying  power.  The  Panshen  Lama  was  too  spiritual  and 
benign  a  personage  for  the  harassing  affairs  of  this  w'orld — it  will  ’ 
be  remembered  that  about  this  time  he  visited  Calcutta,  and  was 
received  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  :  the  Tipa  Rimpoche  was 
evidently  obeying  the  Dalai’s  distant  instructions ;  and  Resident 
after  Resident  displayed  characteristic  feebleness  and  timidity : 
it  is  not  on  record  that  even  T'ang  Shao-i’s  year’s  residence  in 
Tibet  achieved  any  tangible  results.  The  Dalai  was  therefore 
coaxed  from  his  final  retreat  at  Wu-t‘ai  Shan  (a  celebrated  and 
very  ancient  monastery  in  Shan  Tung)  to  Peking,  where  he  was 
promised  a  most  distinguished  reception,  and  where  it  was  hoped 
he  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  join  hands  frankly  with  the 
Emperor’s  Government,  and  to  devise  some  permanent  plan  for 
the  stability  and  improvement  of  Tibet,  So  far  back  as  1864, 
during  the  Taiping  i-ebellion,  the  Chantui  had  struck  for  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  it  w’as  hoped  the  Dalai  would  conciliate  them.  The 
main  question  was,  would  it  be  better  to  turn  the  whole  of  Tibet 
into  a  regulation  province,  under  a  Viceroy  or  Governor,  with 
Treasurer,  Judge,  prefects,  and  district  magistrates,  just  as  in 
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China— and  just  as,  indeed,  was  successfully  done  with  the  Atalig 
Beg’s  kingdom  of  Kashgaria  and  Turkestan  thirty  years  ago — 
or  would  it  be  better  to  retain  control  of  the  army,  the  telegraphs, 
post  roads,  custom-houses,  diplomatic  relations,  drc.,  and  leave 
the  Dalai  and  his  hordes  of  idle  lamas  to  live  on  and  administer 
the  people  at  their  own  cost  as  before?  Some  even  advocated  a 
military  dictatorship  under  Chao  Erh-feng,  whose  energetic  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  frontier  rebels  w’as  exciting  as  much  admiration  in 
Peking  as  disgust  in  Tibet — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  telegram  after 
telegram  has  recently  been  arriving  in  Peking  from  Tibetans,  or 
persons  interested  in  Tibetans,  peremptorily  demanding  the  recall 
of  Chao  Erh-feng,  failing  which,  it  was  asserted,  the  whole  Tibetan 
nation  would  revolt.  On  the  other  hand,  rival  censors  at  Peking 
have  been  “piling  in”  memorial  after  memorial,  some  asserting 
that  a  poor,  ignorant,  and  besotted  country  like  Tibet  could  never 
be  governed  on  Chinese  principles,  even  if  it  could  raise  the 
money ;  others  recommending  that  the  sturdy  but  lazy  priests 
who  have  often  fought  so  well  against  China  might  be  well  paid, 
well  fed,  and  turned  into  excellent  Chinese  troops. 

The  latest  news  previous  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Dalai’s  flight 
on  February  12th  was  that  the  Derge  tribes  (extending  between 
Chamdo  and  the  Chinese  frontier)  had  at  last  voluntarily  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Chao  ^^rh-feng,  and  had  consented  to  “become  part  of 
China”  :  that  branch  of  them  called  the  Zandi  or  Chantui  (round 
about  Batang)  had  also  submitted.  It  had  therefore  been  decided 
to  reinforce  all  the  military  posts  between  Batang  and  Lhasa, 
and  it  wms  distinctly  announced  from  Peking  that  “Chao  Erh- 
feng  had  just  telegraphed  once  more,  and  had  strongly  advised  a 
policy  of  force  for  preserving  our  rights  in  Tibet.”  It  was  added 
that  “hitherto  his  policy  had  been  much  hampered  by  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  Ijienyii ,  the  Manchu  Resident  at  Lhasa ;  so  much  so  that 
Chao  Erh-feng  had  sent  in  his  resignation,  which  was,  however, 
not  accepted  ;  he  had  then  applied  for  two  months’  sick  leave 
to  go  back  to  Sz  Ch'wan  for  a  cure,  and  w^as  resolved  never  to 
return  to  Tibet.”  But  even  this  consolation  was  denied  to  him. 
Finally,  about  the  middle  of  January  last,  a  telegram  of  over 
3,000  words  from  Chao  Erh-feng  arrived  in  Peking.  He  reported 
that  the  Dalai  Lama’s  behaviour  was  becoming  more  mysterious 
than  ever  :  he  was  either  opposing  or  monopolising  in  his  own 
hands  the  conduct  of  all  the  proposed  reforms  and  new  administra¬ 
tion  schemes.  He  would  not  hand  over  the  archives  of  past  years 
for  Chinese  inspection;  moreover,  “7  have  heard  that  he  has 
made  a  secret  treaty  with  a  certain  country  for  the  protection  of 
Lamaism,  the  training  of  troops,  the  opening  of  mines,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  roads,  and  the  upholding  of  Tibetan  independence  : 
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in  a  word,  it  seems  he  has  been  completely  befooled,  and 
cjiven  his  consent  on  every  point  as  directed.”  Chao  Erh-feng 
plainly  distinguishes  between  hearsay  and  fact.  He  goes  on : 
“/  have  also  found  that  two  officers,  from  certain  two  other 
countries,  who  have  been  travelling  in  Tibet,  have  brought  with 
them  letters  from  their  respective  Governments  indicating  wdiich 
particular  mines  and  which  particular  roads  they  were  willing 
to  take  in  hand.”  He  goes  on  to  say  :  ‘‘From  all  this  it  ap^iears 
that  this  Dalai  Lama  is  an  individual  entirely  without  heart  and 
liver  {i.e.,  destitute  of  kindly  feeling  for  China),  and  tliat  it  is 
no  mere  policy  of  attaching  him  to  us  by  diplomatic  means  that 
will  have  the  requisite  effect.  I  beg  that  you  will  immediately 
decide  upon  some  other  policy,  and  carry  it  out  in  a  thoroughgoing 
way  ;  we  ought  at  the  same  time  to  move  up  large  bodies  of  troops 
and  take  every^  precaution  against  the  unexpected.  By  this  means 
the  Tibetan  situation  may  perhaps  be  saved  in  time.  But  if 
further  shilly-Rhallvinfr  fi^^d  hesitation  are  to  <70  on,  then  it  is  im- 
IKJSsible  to  sec  what  terrible  disasters  the  future  may  have  in 
store  for  us.”  The  newspaper  editor  adds  :  ‘‘The  Cabinet  is  just 
deliberating,  and  we  don’t  know  yet  wdiat  sort  of  a  reply  they 
are  wiring  in  answer  to  this.”  Another  telegraphic  message  says 
that  ‘‘the  Viceroy  of  Sz  Ch'wan  sent  for  the  troops  200,000  taels 
of  silver  escorted  by  the  Commissariat  Tntendant  Wu  and  iMajor 
Ma ;  but,  when  the  convoy  reached  Chamdo,  the  snow  was  knee- 
deep,  and  many  men  and  horses  perished.  Mr.  Wu,  falling 
sick,  was  obliged  to  telegraph  to  the  Viceroy,  Chao  Ehr-siin  for  a 
relief  officer.”  It  appears  that  his  brother,  Chao  Erh-feng  was 
in,  or  at  least  at,  Lhasa  in  December,  for  yet  another  message 
says  :  ‘‘Last  month,  when  before  Lhasa,  he  sent  back  an  orderly 
officer  with  despatches  for  Sz  Ch'wan.  This  officer’s  party, 
running  short  of  food  and  provender,  the  requisite  supplies  of 
tsamha  and  butter  were  purchased  at  enormous  prices  from  some 
natives.  When  this  came  to  the  cars  of  the  local  chiefs,  they  at 
once  massacred  the  whole  party,  including  the  offending  natives, 
thirteen  persons  in  all.” 

The  above  are  the  plain  circumstances  under  which  the  Dalai 
Lama  has  fallen.  His  behaviour  previous  to  1904  had  been  un¬ 
satisfactory  alike  to  his  suzerain  the  Emperor  of  China  and  his 
neighbour  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Unable,  in  spite  of  his  spiritual 
position  as  Head  of  the  Buddhist  Church,  to  win  his  own  people 
to  his  defence  after  Colonel  Yonnghnsband’s  successful  advance, 
lie  had  to  fly  to  Mongolia.  Here  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
complete  freedom,  and  here  on  the  Chinese  frontier,  at  the 
Kunbum  monastery,  near  Si-ning,  he  was  interviewed  by  the 
unfortunate  Lieutenant  Brooke,  apparently  in  the  summer  of 
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1908.  Lieutenant  Brooke  was  killed  by  the  Lolos  in  the  month 
of  January,  1909,  whilst  trying  to  enter  Tibet  by  the  south¬ 
western  route.  Later  on  the  Dalai  was  visited  by  iMr.  Rockhill 
(uow  American  Ambassador  to  Russia)  at  Wu-t‘ai  Shan  monas¬ 
tery,  in  Shan  Tung  (a  place  which  has  been  graphically  described 
by  Mr.  W.  Savage  Landor),  and  shortly  after  that  he  was,  as 
above  stated,  invited  to  Peking,  where  the  most  honourable  recep¬ 
tion  was  guaranteed  and  was  actually  given  to  him.  On 
October  14th  he  had  his  first  audience  of  their  late  Majesties, 
received  as  a  mark  of  their  favour  an  extra  annual  allowance  of 
10,000  taels  of  silver  (a  very  large  sum  for  Tibet),  and  was 
granted  by  decree  a  special  extra  honorary  title  as  the  “Loyal, 
Obedient,  Civilisation-approving  one  ” — in  view  of  the  reforms  he 
was  confidently  expected  to  introduce.  The  proposed  reforms 
submitted  by  the  Colonial  Office  were  frankly  discussed  with  him. 
They  were  :  (1)  The  turning  of  Tibet  into  a  regulation  province ; 
(2)  the  reform  of  Tibetan  finance  ;  (3)  the  introduction  of  Western 
knowledge  into  Tibet ;  (4)  the  establishment  of  a  fresh  adminis¬ 
trative  organisation ;  (5)  the  capacity  of  Tibetans  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  properly  drilled  army ;  (6)  the  readiness  of  the  Dalai 
to  co-operate  with  the  Manchu  Residents ;  (7)  the  way  in  which 
the  Dalai  proposed  to  punish  those  who  had  (presumably  by 
making  a  treaty  in  his  absence)  broken  Tibetan  laws ;  (8)  whether 
the  Dalai  could  keep  his  own  people  under  due  restraint.  Whilst 
the  Chinese  Government  was  thus  doing  its  best,  whether  out  of 
generosity  or  good  policy,  to  reinstate  the  man  whom  it  had 
“temporarily”  dethroned  in  1904,  several  Viceroys  who  had  been 
in  Tibet  or  in  Sz  Ch'wan  in  their  earlier  days,  telegraphed  to  warn 
Peking  of  the  danger  of  inflating  the  Dalai  with  too  great  an 
idea  of  his  importance  ;  the  censors  even  protested  publicly 
against  the  exaggerated  honours  being  paid  to  him  by  their 
Majesties.  On  the  other  hand,  in  justice  to  the  Dalai,  who  dis¬ 
played  considerable  sulkiness,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  never 
for  one  moment  concealed  his  real  feelings  or  approved  of  the 
“regulation  province”  idea  in  the  faintest  degree.  Still,  the 
Chantiii  rebels  were  becoming  so  formidable  to  China  that  it  was 
felt  the  Dalai  alone  was  able  to  overawe  them  with  his  spiritual 
authority,  Chao  Erh-feng  not  having  yet  had  a  free  hand  given 
him  to  “smash  the  Mahdi.”  Previous  to  the  Dalai’s  departure, 
he  exchanged  visits  with  four  of  the  foreign  Ministers  at  Peking, 
enjoyed  the  spectacle  of  the  motor  start  for  an  overland  race 
across  Siberia,  and  received  the  visits  of  over  30,000  IMongols  at 
Peking,  being  pilgrims  who  had  come  to  obtain  his  blessing.  Tt 
was  only  on  November  3rd,  1909,  that  his  Holiness  had  received 
Rpecial  permission  to  pray  for  the  Dowager’s  health  on  the 
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occasion  of  her  seventy-fourth  birthday,  when  on  the  13th  he 
was  horrified  (or  delighted)  to  hear  that  both  she  and  the  Emperor 
were  dead.  However,  the  Dalai  was  specially  honoured  with 
permission  to  present  his  condolences  and  to  chant  hymns  over 
the  Imperial  coffins,  and  he  appears  to  have  comported  himself 
very  well  during  this  period  of  deep  mourning.  His  journey  back 
to  Tibet  was  extremely  elusive,  and  he  seemed  to  take  a  mulish 
pleasure  in  not  following  the  routes  specified  and  sketched  out  for 
him.  However,  the  different  Governors  and  Viceroys  one  by  one 
duly  reported  his  passage  through  their  respective  provinces,  and 
he  appears  to  have  travelled  by  way  of  Ho  Nan,  Shen  Si,  and  Kan 
Suh,  to  Kunbum  once  more,  eventually  reaching  Tibet  by  the 
usual  northern  route  alw-ays  used  by  the  Mongols,  and  followed 
in  1844-5  by  the  French  abbes,  Hue  and  Gabet.  He  apparently 
reached  Lhasa  about  Christmas  Day,  1909,  and  then  he  speedily- 
set  about  quarrelling  furiously  wdth  his  mild  spiritual  colleague, 
the  Panshen  Lama  of  Shigatse — probably  because  he  knew  very 
well  that  the  Chinese  Government  was  planning  to  invite  the 
latter  to  Peking  and  to  arrange  for  establishing  him  alone  in 
Tibet  as  a  puppet  “Pope,”  wdth  jurisdiction  over  the  priestly- 
monasteries  and  shepherd  people  at  Tibet’s  expense,  subordinate 
to  the  administrative  direction  in  the  cities  of  Peking  and  the 
Manchu  Residents,  or  possibly  of  a  new  Chinese  Viceroy.  But 
that  is  another  story  yet  to  be  written. 

“USZDZANG.” 


ENGLAND’S  PEEIL— INVASION  OR  STARVATION. 


“Germany  is  building  a  fleet  which  ten  yeais  hence  will  be  more 
jx)\veri'ul  than  any  fleet  now  in  existence.  Let  us,  therefore, 
create  a  large  army  by  adopting  compulsory  service.”  This  is  the 
argument,  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  movement  to  turn  England  into  a  military  power,  to  reverse 
the  immemorial  principles  of  British  defensive  policy. 

At  fust  sight  it  may  appear  ridiculous  to  suggest  fighting  a 
navy  with  an  army,  and  the  advocates  of  compulsory  service  are 
not  so  absurd  as  to  entertain  this  idea.  They  believe  that  the 
German  Navy  of  to-morrow,  convoying  w’ell-filled  transports,  will 
be  able  to  decoy  away  or  elude  the  British  Navy,  and  land  an 
army  on  our  shores,  and  they  are  anxious  that  England  shall  be 
in  a  position  to  make  an  effective  resistance  against  the  German 
invaders  wdien  they  begin  tbeir  march  on  London. 

It  is  no  doubt  regarded  as  diplomatic,  at  present,  to  speak  of 
“national  training,”  because  the  phrase  sounds  innocuous,  but 
the  ultimate  aim  is — and  must  be — a  form  of  conscription.  The 
cost  of  “national  training” — the  thin  end  of  the  conscription 
wedge — is  estimated  officially  by  the  War  Office  at  ^7 ,820 ,000, 
and  unofficially  by  the  National  Service  League  at  ^4,000,000,  as 
an  additional  burden  on  the  Army  Estimates  at  a  time  w'hen  the 
Navy  Estimates  are  going,  and  must  continue  to  go,  up  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  The  military  training  of  the  youth  of  the  country, 
on  voluntary  lines,  may  be  urged  as  tending  to  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  nation,  but  such  arguments,  w^hich  are 
rightly  advanced  in  support  of  the  Territorial  Army,  are  not  the 
mainstay  of  this  new,  but  ever  old,  military  movement.  The 
propaganda  rests  chiefly  on  fears  of  invasion,  and  if  such  fears 
are  well  founded — then,  according  to  the  tenets  of  the  “invasion 
school,”  this  country  must  be  able  to  repel  invasion  by  troops  as 
well  trained,  and,  of  course,  more  numerous,  than  those  which  an 
enemy  can  land  on  our  shores.  Therefore,  if  w^e  have  to  fear 
invasion  by  a  conscrii>t  army,  we  must  prepare  a  conscript  army 
to  defeat  it,  or,  in  sympathy  with  these  doctrinaires,  we  shall  be 
overwhelmed,  since  our  present  citizen  soldiers  are  condemned 
as  of  little  or  no  account. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  is  more  heard  of  the  invasion  peril 
than  in  England  at  this  moment.  In  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
Austria,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  with  their  long,  exposed 
frontiers  and  their  unequal  powers  of  defence,  the  possibility  of 
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invasion  is  seldom  discussed.  On  the  Continent  the  tendency  is 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  military  service,  while  in 
England  a  powerful  propaganda  is  being  preached  in  favour  of  the 
creation  of  a  great  compulsory  national  army.  At  the  very  moment 
when  the  Continental  Powers  are  devoting  vastly  increased  sums 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  fleets,  and  from  numerous  platforms 
we  have  been  told  that  our  naval  supremacy  is  in  danger  because 
we  cannot  afford  an  adequate  Navy,  the  country  is  being  urged 
to  develop  further  its  land  defences.  The  British  peo])le,  who 
of  all  European  peoples  alone  have  the  sea  as  a  bulwark  against 
aggression,  are  being  terrorised  by  tens  of  thousands  of  pamphlets 
and  declamatory  statements  at  hundreds  of  meetings  up  and  down 
the  country  into  an  abandonment  of  their  privileges.  Those  who 
do  not  join  in  the  movement  are  condemned  as  either  careless, 
ignorant  or  unpatriotic.  A  vague  pessimism,  a  depreciation  of 
British  institutions,  and  a  glorification  of  foreign  methods  arc  held 
to  be  the  shibboleths  of  true  patriotism,  and,  above  all,  it  is 
unpatriotic  to  continue  to  hold  the  historic,  well-tried  naval  faith,' 

The  “invasion  school”  insist  that  we  must  presume  that  the 
British  Navy  wnll  be  insufficient — or  inefficient — and  will  fail  to 
prevent  the  invaders  reaching  our  shores  in  force.  The  first  axiom 
w'hich  is  advanced  by  the  soldier — or  some  soldiers — is,  therefore, 
that  the  sailor  cannot  perform  the  essential  duty  which  he  has 
performed  for  centuries  even  at  times  when  England  had  her 
back  to  the  w^all  and  w^as  facing  the  whole  of  Europe  in  arms,  even 
at  times  \vhen  Napoleon  strode  Europe  as  a  military  Colossus. 
Where  Napoleon  failed  because  of  the  British  Fleet’s  success, 
some  modern  military  commander,  we  are  told,  will  succeed 
because  of  the  British  Fleet’s  failure.  Therefore  we  must  have 
a  “nation  in  arms ”  to  fight  him  when  he  lands. 

This  is  the  policy  of  the  last  trench.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
householder  who,  expecting  burglars,  takes  refuge  in  the  garret 
and  prepares  for  its  defence  instead  of  keeping  out  the  burglars 
by  precautionary  measures  or  telephoning  to  the  police.  On  the 
same  principle  every  house  would  have  its  armoured  garret  with 
its  supply  of  rifles.  We  believe  in  the  police-force-in-being  as  a 
prevention  of  war  on  life  and  property,  but  we  are  asked  to 
abandon  our  belief  in  a  Fleet-in-being  as  a  prevention  of  war  on 
British  shores  and  British  interests.  When  we  glance  from  our 
windows  we  do  not  always  see  the  man  in  blue  nor  hear  his 
footfall  at  night,  and  yet  we  are  undismayed.  But  because  there 
are  times  when  a  man-of-war  is  not  to  be  seen  at  this  or  that 
point  of  the  coast,  wo  are  asked  to  believe  that  the  country  is  in 

(1)  An  “Universal  Petition”  in  favour  of  compulsory  training  is  now  in 
process  of  signature. 
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grave  peril,  that  an  enemj^  may  land  in  force  at  any  moment  and 
at  any  i)oint  on  the  beach  without  meeting  with  resistance,  and 
that  the  remedy  for  this  danger  is  not  more  ships  but  more 
soldiers — that  tens  of  thousands  of  men  should  be  compulsorily 
withdrawn  from  industry  in  order  to  fight  in  the  last  trench. 

What  is  the  real  basis  and  justification  of  the  craven  fears 
which  threaten  to  burden  this  country  with  a  sort  of  conscript 
army,  which  threaten  to  turn  this  country  into  a  sort  of  Germany, 
with  its  millions  of  soldiers,  and  which  threaten  to  lose  us  even 
a  sort  of  command  of  the  sea,  for  we  cannot  serve  two 
masters?  Eight  years  ago,  when  the  “invasion  school”  began 
their  work.  Lord  Roberts  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
Army,  and  Mr.  Balfour  has  told  us  that  he  was  asked  by  the 
Government,  “given  that  Great  Britain  was  reduced  to  the 
{position  occupied  during  the  Boer  War — that  is,  without  an  army 
and  with  practically  no  naval  force  in  British  waters — what  is  the 
smallest  number  of  men  with  which,  as  a  forlorn  hope,  some 
foreign  country  could  endeavour  to  invade  our  shores?”  The 
reply  given  by  Ijord  Roberts  was,  70,000  men.  On  this  hypothesis 
Mr.  Balfour  submitted  the  invasion  problem  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  This  body  represents  the 
highest  trained  judgment  of  the  country  on  this  particular 
problem.  It  is  presided  over  by  the  Prime  Minister  for  the  time 
being,  and  its  members  include  six  other  Cabinet  Ministers ;  the 
First  8oa  Lord  and  the  Director  of  Naval  Intelligence  representing 
the  Navy,  with  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and  the  Director  of 
Military  Operations  representing  the  Army.  The  Committee 
heard  a  mass  of  naval  and  military  evidence,  and  came  to  a 
unanimous  conclusion.  In  Mr.  Balfour’s  words  : 

We  have  endeavoured  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  clear  issue  which  is 
very  unfavourable  to  this  country,  and  have  shown  at  least  to  our  satis¬ 
faction  that  on  that  hypothesis,  unfavourable  as  it  is,  serious  invasion  of 
these  islands  is  not  an  eventuality  which  we  need  seriously  consider. 

The  “invasion  school”  then  had  a  short  rest,  but  it  was  not 
silenced.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Micawber,  it  “took  a  step  back  in 
order  to  take  a  decisive  step  forward.”  In  1907  it  was  again 
active,  and  claimed  that  all  the  conditions  had  changed  since  the 
inquiry  was  held.  In  November  of  that  year  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence — practically  a  new  Committee  in  its  constitu¬ 
tion — again  sat  (and  for  eleven  months),  and  again  it  heard  the 
best  evidence  on  both  sides.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
July  ‘29th  last,  the  Prime  Minister  told  the  country  what  the 
verdict  was,  after  hearing  the  views  of  Ijord  Roberts  and  other 
military  authorities  who  had  associated  themselves  with  him,  and 
a  groat  deal  of  independent  evidence  from  other  officers  and  from 
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naval  and  military  experts.  The  Committee  studied  with  great 
care  all  the  changes  in  the  strategical  situation  since  1904,  when 
the  former  report  was  made,  and  the  potentialities  of  invasion 
going  minutely  into  such  matters  as  the  possible  time  w’hich  would 
be  needed  for  the  mobilisation  of  a  foreign  army,  the  facilities 
for  transport  both  by  land  and  sea,  the  organisation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  forces,  both  naval  and  military,  and  the  possibilities  as 
regards  embarkation,  transport,  and  disembarkation  necessary  to 
an  invasion  on  a  large  scale.  The  conclusions  of  the  Committee 
Mr.  Asquith  stated,  were  arrived  at  after  conceding  to  those  who 
are  apprehensive  of  the  possibilities  of  invasion  the  most  favourable 
hy[X) thesis  for  their  purpose — conceding,  for  instance,  that  the 
contemplated  invasion  would  take  place  at  a  time  when  the 
Regular  forces  of  this  country  w'ere  practically  absent  from  our 
shores  on  some  foreign  expedition ,  and  conceding  further  that  the 
attack  might  be  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  attack — a  sort  of  “bolt 
from  the  blue”  at  a  time  when  normal  diplomatic  relations 
existed  between  ourselves  and  the  country  which  attacked  us. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Prime  Minister,  speaking  in  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply  in  the  House  of  Commons,  stated  : 

The  conclusion  at  w'hich  we  unanimously  arrived — all  the  naval  as  well 
as  all  the  military  members  of  the  Committee  being  at  one  on  this  point- 
may  be  summed  up  under  two  heads  : 

(a)  In  the  first  place  ive  decided  that  so  long  as  the  naval  supremacy  oj 
this  country  is  adequately  assured,  invasion  on  a  large  scale,  by  which 
I  mean  invasion  on  such  a  scale  as  was  contemplated  by  Lord  Roberts  (in 
1907),  involving  the  transport  of  120,000  or  150,000  men,  is  an  absolutely 
impracticable  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  w^e  permanently  lost  the 
command  of  the  sea,  w'hatever  might  be  the  strength  and  organisation  of 
our  military  force  at  home — even  if  we  had  an  Army  as  strong  as  that 
of  Germany  herself — it  w'ould  be  impossible  for  this  country  to  j)reveiit 
invasion,  and  its  subjection  to  the  enemy  would  be  inevitable.  It  follows 
from  that  proposition  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  Admiralty  to  maintain 
our  naval  supremacy  at  such  a  point  that  we  cannot  lose  the  command  of 
the  sea.  Against  any  reasonable  and  possible  combination  w’hich  may  be 
brought  against  us,  if  we  can  hold  the  sea,  we  make  invasion  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

(b)  I  come  to  the  second  phase  :  there  are  disciples  of  what  is  called  the 
blue-water  school,  who  think  you  can  so  rely  on  your  Navy  that  you  do 
not  require  to  keep  up  a  home  Army  at  all.  That  school  did  not  find  much 
support  from  the  evidence  which  w'as  laid  before  us,  and  our  second  proposi¬ 
tion  is  this,  that  we  ought  to  have  an  Army  for  home  defence  sufficient  in 
numbers  and  organisation  for  two  purposes — in  the  first  place  to  repel  what 
are  called  raids,  that  is  to  say  sporadic  offensive  expeditions  which  arc 
small  in  numbers  and  are  not  intended  permanently  to  occupy  the  country, 
but  only  to  inflict  as  much  damage  as  they  can;  and  in  the  second  place, 
adequate  to  compel  an  enemy  which  contemplates  invasion  to  come  with 
so  substantial  a  force  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  evade  our 
Fleets. 

It  has  often  been  said — I  do  not  know  how  the  figure  first  came  to  be 
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mentioned — that  no  one  would  attempt  an  invasion  of  this  country  with 
less  than  70,000  men.i  Our  Admiralty  believe  that  a  force  of  very  much 
less  than  70,000  could  not  possibly  evade  our  Fleets.  No  one,  I  think,  would 
undertake  the  task  of  invasion  with  a  force  of  less  than  70,000  men.  I  do 
not  think  70,000  men  will  ever  get  to  England  at  all,  but  we  must  have 
an  ample  margin  of  safety.  Our  conclusion  was  that  in  order  to  ensure 
that  margin  the  force  for  home  defence,  permanently  maintained  here, 
should  be  sufficient  to  cope  with  a  foreign  invasion  of  70,000  men. 

After  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement,  Mr.  Balfour  rose  to 
speak,  as  Leader  of  the  Unionist  Party.  “I  suppose,”  he  re¬ 
marked,  ‘‘the  Committee  will  expect  me  to  say  a  few  words  after 
what  has  fallen  from  the  Prime  Minister,  but  the  agreement 
between  him  and  me  on  this  subject  is  so  complete  that  those 
words  need  be  but  few.”  He  then  expressed  his  concurrence  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

In  spite  of  the  teaching  of  history  of  over  one  thousand  years, 
in  spite  of  the  view's  of  the  country’s  experts  and  statesmen — 
irrespective  of  party — the  nation  is  still  asked  to  believe  that  the 
immediate  peril  of  the  country  is  invasion.  The  peril  has  been 
studied  with  care  by  two  successive  groups  of  Ministers,  and 
by  the  country’s  leading  naval  and  military  officers — the  officers 
mainly  responsible  for  our  defences.  The  experts  w’ho  were 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  during  the  two 
inquiries  and  who  agreed  in  the  findings  against  invasion  were  as 
follows  : — 

First  Inquiry.  Second  Inquiry. 

Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Walter  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Fisher  (jf 
Kerr,  First  Sea  Lord.  Kilverstone,  Fiist  Sea  Lord. 

Vice-Admiral  Prince  Louis  of  Batten-  Rear-Admiral  E.  J.  Slade,  Director 
berg.  Director  of  Naval  Intelli-  of  Naval  Intelligence, 

gence.  General  Sir  William  Nicholson, 

Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts,  Com-  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

mander  in  Chief  of  the  Army.  Major-General  J.  S.  Ewart,  Director 
General  Sir  William  Nicholson,  of  Military  Operations. 

Director  General  of  Mobilisation  General  Sir  John  French,  Inspector 
and  Military  Intelligence.  General  of  the  Forces. 

Secretary :  Sir  George  Sydenham  Secretary  :  Rear-Admiral  Sir  Charles 
Clarke,  late  R.E.  Ottley. 

When  this  or  that  unattached  officer’s  opinion  on  the  peril  of 
invasion  is  quoted,  it  should  be  remembered  that  these  two  sets 
of  exports,  with  all  the  facts  at  their  command,  have  decided  that 
the  peril  does  not  exist. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  ‘‘invasion  school”  to  refer  with  con¬ 
tempt  to  the  smallness  of  the  British  Army,  thereby  attempting 
to  mislead  unthinking  people.  This  is  one  of  the  ‘‘leading  lines” 
in  the  propaganda  of  the  National  Service  Ticague.  Its  plea  is 
(1)  This  was  a  statement  made  seven  years  ago  by  Lord  Roberts. 
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supported  by  a  few  sophisticated  naval  statistics — so  sophisticated 
as  to  be  grotesque — and  the  following  comparison  of  military 
strength ,  which  is  intended  to  make  the  flesh  of  the  British  i)eoj)le 
creep  with  nervous  fear  : 


Country. 

Geniiiin}' 

France 

Unitefl  Kingdom 
Belgium 
Holland 
Denmark 


Annual 

Military 

Expenditure. 

£ 

...  :I2, 000,000 
...  32,000,000 
...  27,300,(KMJ 

...  2,500,000 

•••  2,2tM),000 

070,000 


Total  number  of 
Trained  Men 
immediately  avail¬ 
able  ill  peace  time. 
..  020,000 
..  005,000 

120,000 
50,000 
41,0(X) 
14,000 


Total  number  of 
Trained  Meu 
available  after 
15  days  of  war. 
3,750,000  («) 
3,0(K),(HK)  (/,) 
330,0<XI  [(■) 
180, (KK) 
125,(XM) 
75,(XXJ 


(«)  (h) 

1,150,000  Active  Army  and  1,200,000  Active  Army  and 
1st  Reserves.  1st  Reserves. 

600, OuO  Laiuhvehr.  C0O,tMXI  Depots. 

2,0<XI,000  Ersataand  Land-  1,200,000  Territorial 
Sturm.  Army. 


('•) 

120,CMX1  Regular  Troops 
normally  in 
U.K. 

129,000  Army  Reserves. 
81,000  Special  Reserves. 


3,750,(MXt 


3,000,000 


330,000 


The  National  Service  League  does  not  condescend  to  include  in 
the  military  forces  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  Territorial  Army. 
What  a  recognition  of  splendid  patriotic  service  by  a  patriotic 
League!  This  omission  is  excused  on  the  idea  that,  “unlike 
Continental  reserves,  it  is  not  formed  of  men  who  have  been 
trained  in  the  ranks  of  the  active  Army.”  ^  It  is  essential  to  the 
League’s  purpose  to  ignore  this  force,  otherwise  its  conti'ast  with 
European  conscript  armies  would  be  less  effective.  Had  mention 
been  made  of  the  Territorial  Army,  the  British  military  forces 
wwdd  have  been  increased  by  270,000  officers  and  men,  raising  the 
total  strength,  apart  from  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Armies,  to 
600,000  men.  The  propaganda  of  the  National  Service  League 
w'ould  have  been  still  further  w'eakened  if  they  had  condescended 
to  take  notice  of  the  opinion  of  General  Langlois,  who,  after 
visiting  several  of  the  Territorial  camps  last  summer,  foiiued  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  Territorial  Army.  This  officer,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  French  Supreme  Council  of  War,  came  to  this 
country  prejudiced  against  the  Territorial  Army,  and  he  returned 
home  loud  in  its  praise.  He  remarked  : 

“My  opinion  has  been  profoundly  modified.  .  .  .  The  point 
which  struck  me  most  at  the  outset  is  that  the  Territorial  divisions 
are  thoroughly  organised  units.  All  the  services  in  them  have  been 
created,  and  work  regularly  without  any  assistance  from  the 
Regular  Army.” 

Of  the  officers,  he  says  :  “Their  tactical  knowledge  leaves  some- 

(1)  Nothing  short  of  a  British  conscriptive  Army  would  meet  this  objection 
to  the  Territorial  Army. 
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I  thing  to  be  desired,  but  they  work  with  ardour,  and  I  am  inclined 
i  to  believe  that  even  now  the  greater  number  would  give  a  very 
J  good  performance,  even  in  difficult  and  delicate  circumstances, 
I  owing  to  their  energy,  their  resolute  will,  and,  above  all,  the 
remarkable  spirit  of  initiative  which  they  have  acquired  in  their 
!  ordinary  occupations.  They  will  make  mistakes  in  tactics,  but 
i  they  will  know  how  to  repair  them.” 

f  Of  the  men,  he  remarks  that  they  are  characterised  by  a  “rc- 

■  markable  energy,  a  great  tenacity,  a  goodwill  above  all  praise. 

:  With  such  qualities,  and  in  face  of  a  national  danger,  any  army 

I  should  do  great  things.  I  remarked  the  care  with  which  they 

:  adjusted  their  sights  and  took  their  aim.  Where  weakness  is  mosl 

i  likely  to  be  experienced  is  in  the  control  of  fire.” 

His  final  judgment  was  that  the  Territorial  Army  is  strong  and 
[  good  enough  to  defend  the  country  against  invasion,  especially 
if  it  be  reinforced  with  one  regular  division,  and  provided  that 
Germany’s  attention  is  occupied  in  France.  Therefore,  it  would 
be  possible  for  England  in  a  European  war  to  place  five  regular 
divisions  on  the  Continent.^ 

:  All  foreign  observers  have  come  to  much  the  same  opinion  as 

this  distinguished  French  officer.  The  Territorial  Army  in  actual 
I  experience  has  exceeded  all  expectations.  The  artillery  is  weak, 
but  this  weakness,  which  is  disappearing,  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  justification  for  entirely  disregarding  a  body  of  270,000  trained 
officers  and  men.  It  is  a  school  of  voluntary  patriotic  effort  in 
combination  which  has  no  parallel  in  history.  Mr.  Haldane  has 
achieved  a  great  triumph  ;  the  “  invasion  school  ”  must  suffer  a 
correspondingly  crushing  defeat.  The  fact  is  that  England  is 
not  less  adequately  defended,  but  more  adequately  defended, 
because  her  main  armies,  instead  of  being  tied  to  the  shore,  have 
been  translated  into  naval  terms  and  are  able  to  proceed  at  will 
to  any  part  of  the  sea-divided  Empire.  Great  Britain  has  in  her 
unrivalled  fleets  the  equivalent  of  the  armed  camps  of  Europe. 
The  armies  of  Europe  are  immutably  tied  to  limited  areas  of  land  ; 
j  the  British  Navy  is  the  most  mobile  instrument  of  war  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and,  owing  to  the  inheritance  of  a  series  of 
i  well-placed  coaling  stations,  it  is  free,  as  no  Continental  army  is 
i  free,  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything,  except  climb  mountains 
!  or  remove  our  neighbours’  landmarks. 

!  But  the  favourite  argument  of  fear  which  is  advanced  in  favour 
i  of  compulsory  service  is  that  the  “Fleet  may  be  decoyed  away.” 

■  No  one  has  ever  explained  by  whom,  how,  or  why  the  Navy  is 
to  be  decoyed  away,  nor  what  it  would  do  when  wireless  messages, 

I  passing  through  space  as  quick  as  light,  recalled  it  to  its  obvious 
(1)  Z/’0^>injon— translation  in  the  Daili/  Mall. 
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duty  to  fight  the  enemy  and  the  admiral  to  be  tried  l)y  court- 
martial.  It  is  not  as  though  the  British  Navy  had  only  one  fleet 
or  only  one  squadron.  It  has  a  fleet  or  squadron  in  every  sea- 
ten  armoured  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  four  great  armoured 
cruisers  and  two  dozen  other  ships  in  China  Seas,  and  ten  war 
vessels  on  duty  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  East 
Indies;  there  is  a  squadron  at  the  Antipodes,  another  admiral 
commands  a  naval  force  in  South  African  waters,  and  there  are 
ships  in  the  West  Indies.  There  is  no  other  European  navy 
represented  in  anything  approaching  the  British  strength  in  these 
distant  seas.  The  normal  defence  of  British  interests  in  these 
foreign  waters  is  already  on  the  spot,  organised  and  trained  for 
war.  In  addition  we  have  the  Home  Fleet,  and  this  Home  Fleet 
does  not  exist  and  is  not  so  named  in  order  that  it  may  proceed 
on  some  wild-goose  chase  directly  our  relations  with  any  neigh¬ 
bouring  European  Power  become  strained.  Its  name,  its  size, 
and  its  power  reveal  its  mission — it  is  always  available  for  the 
defence  of  the  home  seas — the  seas  at  present  of  primary  strategic 
importance. 

The  effort  of  the  “invasion  school’’  to  recommend  compulsory 
service  by  this  “  decoy  ’’  argument  is  as  though  General  Sir 
R.  Baden-Powell  tried  to  justify  the  girl  and  boy  scout  move¬ 
ment  by  the  plea  that  when  war  comes  the  regular  army 
may  be  in  bed.  There  has  surely  never  been  a  more  absurd 
suggestion  than  that  at  the  moment  when  it  is  needed  in  the  area 
of  war,  the  British  Navy — including  our  Home  Fleet  of  350  ships 
of  war — w'ill  be  careering  about  somewhere  else.  One  hundred 
years  ago  such  an  argument  could  have  been  advanced  without 
incurring  ridicule,  because  in  those  days  men-of-w’ar — an  enemy’s 
men-of-war — carried  provisions  for  six  months,  and  the  winds  of 
heaven  supplied  them  with  motive  power.  Now  the  conditions 
have  changed.  Modern  fleets  are  tied  to  their  bases  because  they 
must  have  coal,  and  there  is  no  foreign  Power  which  has  such  a 
chain  of  bases  as  would  enable  its  ships  to  fly  far  afield  in  a 
decoying  movement.  A  modern  ship  in  these  circumstances  can 
steam  only  exactly  half  the  distance  of  its  full  radius  of  action, 
because  it  must  save  half  its  coal  for  the  return  journey.  There¬ 
fore,  when  it  is  suggested  that  the  British  Fleets — the  only  fleets 
with  freedom  of  movement — are  to  be  decoyed  away,  it  is  a  fair 
argument  to  ask  by  whom  they  are  to  be  decoyed  and  by  what 
means,  since  ships  of  an  enemy  cannot  steam  on  and  on  for 
endless  days. 

In  the  pasi  it  has  been  accepted  in  England  as  an  axiom  that 
it  is  far  easier  to  keep  an  enemy  from  getting  in  than  to  turn 
him  out  when  he  is  in.  In  other  words,  prevention  is  better  than 
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cure.  There  are  only  two  main  lines  of  defence  w'hich  can 
commend  themselves  to  a  logical,  self-respecting  island  people  : 

(1)  The  enemy’s  coast,  the  sphere  of  duty  of  the  British  sea¬ 
going  Fleet. 

(2)  The  British  coast,  the  sphere  of  duty  of  the  mobile  coast 
defence. 

A  defeiisive-offensive  off  the  enemy’s  coast  is  the  only  reason¬ 
able  defence  against  invasion.  In  offering  resistance  to  invasion 
by  taking  the  offensive  on  the  sea,  the  British  people  engage 
with  the  enemy  when  he  is  at  a  serious  disadvantage  owing  to 
the  immense  difficulties  of  transport.  If  it  were  asked  :  When 
is  an  army  not  an  army  ?  then  surely  the  reply  is  :  When  it  is  at 
sea.  If  a  military  expedition,  even  under  naval  escort,  falls  in 
with  a  British  Fleet,  it  is  in  a  position  of  abject  helplessness. 
The  transports — numbering  150  or  200  at  least — can  not  only 
not  assist  in  the  struggle,  but  must  by  their  very  joresencc — not 
in  tens  but  in  scores — multiply  tenfold  the  troubles  of  the  admiral 
in  command  of  the  convoying  fleet.  It  is  when  the  expeditionary 
army  is  afloat,  and  therefore  defenceless,  that  England  as  a  naval 
Power  can  fight  to  greatest  advantage.  Once  the  foreign  army 
has  landed  it  can  fight  on  more  equal  terms. 

There  is  a  second  line  of  defence ,  not  so  much  against  invasion , 
but  against  raids,  and  this  is  the  British  coast.  The  High  Seas 
Navy  cannot  guarantee  this  country  against  raids — that  is,  against 
a  comparatively  small  force  which  may  elude  the  Fleet  and  be 
quickly  disembarked  upon  some  unprotected  portion  of  the  coast. ^ 
As  in  the  case  of  invasion ,  the  main  defence  of  a  maritime  people 
must  be  on  the  sea — on  the  enemy’s  coast ;  so  in  the  case  of  a  raid 
it  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  most  natural  defence  must  also  be 
on  the  sea — on  the  British  coast. 

In  the  literature  of  the  “invasion  school”  little  has  been  said 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  development  of  the 
mobile  defences  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain.  This  North 
Sea  littoral  is  prepared  against  raids  as  the  Channel  littoral  was 
never  protected  during  all  the  years  of  our  strained  relations  with 
France,  although,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  Channel,  the 
danger  then  was  relatively  much  greater.  During  this  period 
there  was  no  mobile  defence  from  Land’s  End  to  Dover,  nor  was 

(1)  It  has  never,  however,  been  satisfactorily  explained  how  such  a  raiding 
force  of  a  comparatively  few  thousand  men,  having  painted  a  country-side  red, 
would  escape  after  their  presence  had  become  known  to  the  British  Admiralty, 
nor  what  influence  such  pantomimic  excursions  could  have  upon  the  course  of 
a  war  between  two  great  and  warlike  peoples.  On  the  admission  of  the  National 
Service  League,  the  United  Kingdom  has  120,000  trained  men  always  immediately 
available  in  peace-time,  and  nearly  three  times  as  many  after  the  first  signal 
of  war. 
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there  always  a  single  squadron  of  men-of-war  in  British  waters 
or  within  a  week’s  steaming.  The  small  Channel  Fleet,  then 
our  only  fleet  nearer  than  the  Mediterranean,  was  frequently  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  sometimes  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  those 
days  England  held  to  the  old  faith  and  confided  her  confidence 
to  a  fleet-in-being.  There  was  no  active  and  visible  defence  of 
the  British  seas  during  this  time  of  our  enmity  with  France,  and 
the  English  people  slept  quietly  in  their  beds. 

Now,  however,  the  Admiralty  have  drawn  up  plans  for  keeping 
watch  and  ward  over  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  line  from  the 
Straits  of  Dover  to  the  extreme  north  of  Great  Britain.  There 
are  flotillas  of  submarines — about  two  dozen — always  on  duty  in 
the  narrows  of  the  Channel,  with  their  bases  at  Portsmouth  and 
Dover,  and  large  destroyer  flotillas  are  associated  with  them; 
there  are  other  submarines,  destroyers,  and  torpedo  boats— 
about  a  hundred — in  the  Medway ;  we  have  a  group  of  twelve 
submarines  at  Harwich,  wdth  a  flotilla  of  twenty-four  sea-going 
torpedo-boat  destroyers  of  the  most  seaworthy  type.  All  these 
vessels  are  continually  exercising  on  the  east  coast.  And  then, 
finally,  further  north  there  is  another  flotilla  of  submarines  at 
Dundee.  From  Dover  right  away  northward  there  is  also  a  series 
of  war  signal  stations  on  the  coast — wdreless  telegraph  stations— 
linking  together  the  whole  of  the  defences.  In  this  manner  a 
mobile  chain  has  been  created  up  the  north-east  coast  of  Great 
Britain,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  strengthen  the  links  in  the 
chain.  In  co-operating  with  this  coastal  defence  force,  the 
patriotism  of  the  civilian  population  can  surely  find  an  outlet 
without  abandoning  the  advantages  of  position  which  an  island 
people  enjoy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  intention  of  the  enthusiasts  for  military 
aggrandisement — and,  no  doubt,  they  mean  well — their  efforts 
must  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Empire.  They 
have  sown  seed  which  is  bearing  its  inevitable  fruit ;  in  spite 
of  all  official  discouragement,  in  spite  of  the  most  authoritative 
inquiries,  they  have  given  thousands  of  people  the  impression 
that  invasion  is  possible,  and  that  our  defence  against  invasion 
must  take  the  form  of  an  army  founded  upon  compulsory  service.^ 
At  a  time  of  approaching  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Navy,  when 
the  national  will  and  the  national  purse  should  be  concentrated 
upon  the  one  end — the  maintenance  of  our  naval  supremacy- 
public  opinion  is  being  misled  into  byw'ays  w'hich  have  been 
trodden  before  and  which  have  always  led  to  one  inevitable  goal 

(1)  Such  an  army  would  have  to  be  in  addition  to  our  present  Regular  Army, 
as  “a  nation  inarms”  would  not  be  available  for  the  police  work  of  the  Empire, 
nor  for  Indian  or  Colonial  Reliefs.  In  France  and  Germany,  even,  this  duty 
falls  to  volunteers. 
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—waste  of  effort  and  money,  as  witness  the  Palmerston  fortifica¬ 
tions  along  the  south  coast — monuments  to  national  folly,  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  squandering  of  nine  millions  sterling.  The  more  the 
power  of  the  military  arm  is  exaggerated,  the  more  the  effort 
directed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Fleet  is  weakened.  Thus  the 
primary  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  neglected. 

For  every  pound  spent  upon  military  defence  the  Fleet  will 
lose  at  least  two  pounds,  because  we  buy  our  naval  power  in  the 
cheapest  market.  The  sum  which  the  United  Kingdom  can  afford 
for  defence  is  limited — so  limited  that  some  pessimists  say  w’e 
must  abandon  the  two-Power  standard.  Owing  to  social  and 
economic  conditions,  military  force  in  the  United  Kingdom  is 
costly,  while  naval  force  is  cheap.  According  to  the  National 
Service  League,  we  are  spending  ^27,300,000  on  an  Army  of 
330,000  officers  and  men,  while  Germany  and  France,  for 
£32,000,000  each,  are  able  to  secure  armies  of  3,750,000  and 
3,000,000  respectively.  This  contrast  effectively  illustrates  the 
cost  of  military  power  in  an  island  kingdom,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  agitation  of  centuries,  has  always  refused  to  submit  to  con¬ 
scription — to  barter  the  advantage  of  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  an  expenditure  of  between  .^30 ,000 ,000  and  ^640,000,000, 
the  United  Kingdom  obtains  a  fleet  which  is  at  present — what¬ 
ever  may  be  said  of  the  future — more  supreme  than  ever  before 
in  relation  to  the  power  of  any  two  rival  fleets.  For  this  expendi¬ 
ture  the  Admiralty  provide  the  country  with  128,000  regular 
officers  and  men,  and  23,000  reservists  who  have  all  been  trained 
for  several  years  in  the  active  Fleet,  apart  from  33,000  other 
reservists  who  have  not  been  so  trained,  and  the  30,000  men  in 
the  dockyards.  By  the  association  of  the  officers  and  men  with 
the  instruments  of  naval  warfare,  we  obtain  a  maximum  fighting 
power  at  a  relatively  small  cost,  because  we  build  cheaply  and 
quickly.  The  fighting  power  of  the  naval  personnel  is  multiplied 
a  thousand-fold  when  it  is  associated,  as  it  is  to-day,  with  the 
ships  of  war. 

While,  therefore,  the  United  Kingdom  has  a  relatively  small 
and  very  costly  land  army,  it  possesses  an  exceedingly  large  and 
very  cheap  sea  army.  Consequently,  such  comparisons  of  the 
military  strength  of  the  great  nations  as  are  made  by  the  National 
Service  League  are  entirely  misleading.  Naval  forces  are  also 
military  forces,  and  in  any  careful  and  complete  contrast  of 
military  power  an  investigator  is  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
armaments  of  Great  Britain,  situated  as  she  is,  with  her  children 
nations  oversea,  are  more  powerful  than  those  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world. 

England  is  not  the  unprotected  waif  and  stray  among  the 
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nations.  On  the  Continent  the  frontiers  which  have  to  be 
defended  are  land  frontiers,  and  therefore  the  military  strength 
of  such  Pow'ers  takes  the  form  of  soldiers,  and  the  population 
is  compelled  to  submit  to  the  burden  of  conscription.  No  one  can 
accurately  calculate  the  actual  cost  of  these  Continental  armies, 
because  the  burden  of  the  nation  is  not  shown  in  any  financial 
statement.  The  actual  cost  is  infinitely  swollen  by  the  national 
loss  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  men  from  industrial 
occupations.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  defence  problem  has 
always  called  for  a  different  solution.  The  frontiers  are  sea 
frontiers.  The  Empire  is  bound  together  not  by  great  strategical 
railways,  as  in  Germany,  France,  and  Kussia,  but  by  the  Seven 
Seas.  This  is  not  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  but  to  be  gloried  in. 
Owing  to  the  development  of  steam  applied  to  marine  purposes, 
the  British  Empire  to-day  is  more  consolidated  than  was  the 
German  Empire  in  1870.  For  the  defence  of  her  strategical 
railways  and  for  the  protection  of  her  land  frontiers,  Germany 
in  the  intervening  forty  years  has  created  a  vast  land  army ;  the 
United  Kingdom,  for  the  defence  of  her  sea  frontiers  and  the 
protection  of  her  strategical  sea  routes,  has  created  a  vast  sea 
army.  It  does  not  follow  because  Germany,  in  particular,  is 
expanding  her  Fleet,  that  therefore  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  cajoled  into  a  great  scheme  of  military  expan¬ 
sion.  The  logical  result  of  Germany’s  new  policy  is  the  direct 
contrary  to  this.  The  mere  fact  that  Germany  is  devoting  so 
large  a  share  of  her  resources — including  heavy  loans — to  the 
building  of  her  Fleet  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  British 
people  of  the  unrivalled  value  of  sea  power  and  cause  them  to 
consecrate  their  resources  to  further  naval  expansion. 

What  is,  then,  to  be  thought  of  Englishmen  who,  instead  of 
devoting  all  their  energies  to  measures  for  keeping  the  enemy 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  occupy  themselves  with  plans  for 
fighting  him  when  he  is  landed,  to  the  inevitable  weakening  of 
the  main  efforts  to  keep  him  out  ?  This  is  not  the  British  policy— 
it  is  the  negation  of  all  common  sense.  If  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  main  defence — the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  best, 
and  the  one  with  which  we  can  fight  an  invading  army  when  it  is 
not  an  army — is  weaker  than  is  essential, to  reasonable  security, 
then  it  is  the  main  defence  which  should  be  strengthened.  If  a 
householder’s  doors  are  flimsy,  or  the  locks  faulty,  wffiat  would 
be  thought  of  him  if  he  wasted  his  substance  in  putting  thicker 
glass  in  his  windows  as  a  protection  against  the  burglar’s  visit? 
It  is  surprising  that  the  arguments  by  which  the  new,  but  ever 
old,  movement  in  favour  of  conscription  has  been  commended  to 
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the  British  people  should  have  misled  a  single  reasonable  being. 
They  are  historically,  economically,  and  strategically  unsound. 

The  peril  which  England  has  to  fear  is  not  invasion  but  starva¬ 
tion— the  most  terrible  of  all  perils.  Apart  from  the  raw  material 
needed  by  our  factories,  four  out  of  every  five  loaves  which  we  eat 
come  to  us  in  ships  passing  over  the  frontiers  dividing  us  from 
possible  enemies,  frontiers  which  soldiers  cannot,  but  sailors  can, 
and  have,  defended.  The  sober  facts  as  betw'een  invasion  and 
starvation  may  be  thus  stated  : 

If  you  drilled  every  man  in  this  country  to  the  picture  of  perfection 
now  possessed  by  the  German  Army,  or  by  any  other  great  foreign  military 
force,  if  every  young  man  of  twenty  was  trained  to  arms,  what  would  it 
avail  you  if  the  sea  was  not  free  and  open  to  bring  to  these  shores  raw 
material  and  the  food  upon  which  we  depend? 

Your  training  would  be  useless,  your  valour  would  be  thrown  away.  Your 
patriotism  would  waste  itself  in  empty  effort.  You  would  bo  beaten  without 
firing  a  shot,  you  would  be  enslaved  without  striking  a  blow,  and  that 
result  is  absolutely  assured  unless  we  have  the  patriotism  and  the  energy 
to  see  that  the  fleets  of  this  country  are  not  merely  adequate  to  fight  a 
battle,  but  they  are  adequate  to  preserve  the  great  trade  routes  which  are 
the  very  arteries  and  veins  through  which  our  life-blood  flows. 

These  are  the  words  not  of  a  pacifist,  not  of  an  opponent  of 
every  reasonable  precaution  against  every  probable  peril,  but  of 
Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  at  York,  on  January  13th  last.  England’s 
peril  is  starvation — not  invasion.  By  cutting  off  merely  a  portion 
of  our  supplies  of  food  and  raw  material — after  crippling  the 
British  Navy  ;  by  getting  across  some  of  our  trade  routes  and  stay¬ 
ing  there,  an  enemy  could  force  this  country  to  a  humiliating 
peace.  At  times  w^e  have  only  seven  weeks’  supply  of  food, 
and  there  are  13,000,000  people  living  on  the  verge  of  starva¬ 
tion  when  commerce  is  pursuing  its  peaceful  course  and  prices 
are  normal.  Directly  a  few  ships  were  captured  at  sea  by  an 
enemy,  prices  would  rise,  and  millions  of  people,  thousands  of 
them  idle  for  want  of  raw  material  to  work  with,  would  force 
any  Government  to  capitulate.  The  suffering  mob  would  take  the 
reins,  however  large  an  army  were  locked  by  the  sea  within 
these  shores — also  threatened  with  starvation.  When  an  enemy, 
without  moving  a  soldier  over  the  water,  can  starve  the  British 
people  and  their  armies  by  keeping  from  them  one  or  two  out  of 
every  five  loaves,  why  should  he  go  to  all  the  trouble  and  risk  of 
carrying  out  such  a  risky  and  costly  operation  as  invasion  ? 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  impossibility  of  invasion,  no  one  but  a 
member  of  the  National  Service  League  would  depreciate  the  real 
patriotism  exhibited  by  the  Volunteers  in  the  past  and  by  the 
Territorial  Army  to-day.  The  Territorial  Army  fulfils  a  necessary 
duty  in  the  scheme  of  defence.  It  is  admitted  that  a 
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small  invasion — a  raid  of  a  few  thousand  men — is  possible 
if  an  enemy  can  elude  the  British  Navy.  An  enemy 
will  fix  the  size  of  the  raiding  force  which  shall  be 
embarked,  not  by  the  millions  of  men  it  has  available,  but  by 
the  size  of  the  force  it  will  have  to  meet  if  it  eludes  the  main 
defence,  the  sea-going  fleets,  slips  past  the  mobile  coast  defence- 
some  two  hundred  torpedo  craft — and  gets  ashore.  The  smaller 
the  raiding  force ,  the  greater  the  possibility  of  missing  the  British 
fleets;  but,  equally,  the  smaller  the  raiding  force,  the  more  its 
incursion  approximates  to  suicide.  This  is  where  the  Territorial 
Army’s  usefulness  comes  in.  It  deters  an  enemy,  even  when  the 
regular  British  Army  is  on  distant  service,  as  during  the  South 
African  War,  from  committing  suicide ;  and  in  order  to  avoid 
suicide  it  must  increase  its  raiding  force  until  the  raid  becomes 
an  invasion,  involving  hundreds  of  ships  and  elaborate  organisa¬ 
tion  in  embarkation  and  disembarkation ,  and  when  it  becomes  an 
invasion  the  project  is  so  big,  it  involves  so  much  weakness, 
that  the  Navy,  in  the  opinion  of  the  country’s  best  experts,  is  an 
adequate  protection.  An  invading  army,  necessitating  the  col¬ 
lection  and  movement  of  thousands  of  tons  of  shipping,  cannot 
be  smuggled  into  a  country  like  a  box  of  cigars.  A  few  thousand 
men  in  a  few  ships  might  be  so  smuggled,  and  when  they  got 
ashore,  even  if  the  Army  were  abroad,  they  could  not  do  better 
than  get  on  their  knees  and  implore  the  270,000  officers  and  men 
of  the  British  Territorial  Army,  organised  for  w^ar  as  never  a 
citizen  army  was  organised  before,  to  spare  their  lives. 

Tennyson  was  not  so  much  a  poet  as  a  statesman  when  he 
wrote  “The  Fleet  of  England  is  her  all  in  all.”  While  the  Navy  is 
sufi&cient  and  efficient ,  there  is  no  need  for  further  defence  against 
invasion,  and  against  raids  mobile  coast  defences  and  a  Territorial 
Army  are  adequate.  All  history  confirms  this  conclusion,  and 
every  pound  additional  spent  on  a  larger  standing  army  than  is 
needed  by  an  island  people  and  an  island  Empire  is  two  pounds  not 
spent  on  the  Fleet.  Except  in  civil  conflict,  the  British  Army  has 
never  fought  on  British  soil — on  the  soil  of  the  British  Isles ;  the 
British  Navy  has  never  fought  on  any  but  British  seas,  because 
the  seas  are  ours  and  must  remain  ours  if  we  are  to  obtain  our 
daily  bread  and  remain  a  free  people.  It  is  not  invasion  but 
starvation  which  we  have  to  fear,  and  only  the  Fleet  can  save  us. 

Let  US  be  backed  with  God  and  with  the  seas. 

Which  He  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 

And  with  their  help  only  defend  ourselves  : 

In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 

Archibald  Hurd. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  “  MACBETH.” ' 


I 

Macbeth  is  one  of  the  great  masterpieces,  the  now  firmly- 
established  group  completed  by  Hamlet,  King  Lear,  Othello, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  The  Tempest.  Certain  critics  have 
awarded  Macbeth  the  first  place  in  this  group.  One  is  not  obliged 
to  share  their  opinion.  The  mysterious  Hamlet  and  the  mad, 
storm-tossed  and  despairing  King  Lear  throw  a  light  into  deeper, 
nobler,  more  touching  regions  of  man’s  thought  and  passion. 
Hamlet  marks  one  of  the  highest  points,  if  not  in  the  intellectual, 
at  least  in  the  imaginative  and  emotional  life  of  man.  King 
Lear  fathoms  and  sings  vaster  abysses.  But,  considered  as  a 
stage-play  and  from  the  purely  dramatic  point  of  view,  I  belie vt^ 
that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Macbeth  excels  the  two  others.' 
We  may  even  maintain  that  this  play  occupies  in  the  world  of 
tragedy  a  sort  of  unrivalled  and  dreadful  peak  of  which  none 
save  .^schylus  had  ever  caught  a  glimpse.  It  holds  its  ground, 
fierce  and  alone,  luminously  sombre,  as  heavily  laden  with  life, 
anguish  and  lightning-flashes  as  on  the  day  when  it  was  set 
there,  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  by  the  quivering  hand  of 
the  poet  who  created  it. 


II 

Does  this  mean  that  Macbeth  is  what  we  to-day  should  call 
“a  well-constructed  play”?  By  no  means.  The  work,  from  the 
French  technical  point  of  view,  hardly  seems  to  be  a  theatrical 
piece.  It  hovers  on  the  confines  of  legend  and  history,  in  that 
already  near,  but  still  hazy  region  in  which,  fortunately  for  us, 
it  was  not  able  to  assume  the  thankless  and  unpleasing  character 
of  the  historical  drama  properly  so  called.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather 
curious  to  observe,  in  passing,  that  Shakspeare  himself  did  not 
succeed  in  giving  vigour  to  the  historical  drama ;  and  that  all  this 
part  of  his  dramatic  output,  including  the  Roman  tragedies,  is 
extremely  inferior  to  the  great  masterpieces.  Even  that  delicious 
fruit  of  his  ripe  genius,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  contains  more 
than  one  mark  of  this  inferiority  ;  and  that  although  the  character 
of  Cleopatra  belongs,  in  a  certain  measure,  to  the  domain  of 
legend  or  fable.  One  would  almost  say  that,  for  a  figure  to  live 
upon  the  stage,  or  rather  in  the  soul  of  the  poet  who  creates  it, 
(1)  Copyright,  U.S.A.,  1910,  by  Eugene  Fasquelle. 
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the  original  must  not  have  lived  before  in  another  place,  must 
not  have  lost  any  of  his  strength  in  a  previous,  real  and  clearly- 
defined  existence. 

Macbeth,  therefore,  is  a  sort  of  more  or  less  legendary  and 
dramatic  biography,  of  a  rather  unfavourable  type,  in  which  the 
interest  cannot,  a  priori  and  as  it  ought,  increase  from  act  to 
act,  because  the  action  must  perforce  follow  the  life  of  the  hero 
and  because  it  is  rare  for  a  human  life  to  be  disposed  as^^lfully 
as  a  tragedy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  culminating  point  is  reached 
in  the  last  scene  but  one  of  the  third  act.  What  follow’s — that  is 
o  say,  nearly  one-half  of  the  work,  except  tw'o  incomparable, 
but  very  short,  episodes  (the  dialogue  between  Eosse  and 
Macduff  and  the  sleep-walking  scene) — does  not  regain  the 
level  of  the  earlier  portion.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
in  the  best  parts,  as  in  the  less  good,  whether  they  be 
apocryphal  or  not,  several  passages  are  dangerous  and  useless: 
so  much  so  that,  of  a  total  of  over  two  thousand  lines,  we  are 
compelled  to  omit  nearly  four  hundred — that  is  to  say,  about 
one-fifth — in  the  performance.  When  we  have  said,  further, 
that  both  the  hero  and  heroine  are  unsympathetic  characters,  that 
the  atmosphere  is  uniformly  gloomy,  that  invention  plays  but 
an  inconsiderable  part  in  the  story,  which  is  taken  bodily  and 
almost  just  as  it  stands  from  Holinshed’s  Chronicle,  and  that 
only  two  scenes  (even  this  is  open  to  question),  the  banquet  and 
the  sleep-walking  scene,  belong  to  Shakspeare  of  his  own  right: 
when  w^e  have  noted  all  this,  we  have  pretty  well  exhausted  the 
grave  and  peremptory  reasons  that  might  prevent  Macbeth  from 
being  a  masterpiece. 


Til 

Nevertheless,  it  is  a  masterpiece.  After  reading  what  survives, 
marked  with  the  approval  of  the  ages,  in  all  the  series  of  dramatic 
works  known  to  the  literatures  of  all  countries — excepting  only 
Shakspeare’s  own  output — who  would  dare  to  name  a  theatrical 
work  as  equal  to  the  fir^t  tbrcp  nets  of  Macbeth  ?  We  read  scenes 
in  Corneille  and  Eacine  that  are  more  touching,  more  stately, 
more  heroic,  more  harmonious;  and,  in  the  Greek  tragedians, 
purer  and  grander  scenes.  Perhaps,  even,  we  might  meet  with 
two  or  three,  among  the  works  of  the  poet’s  contemporariefr— 
Webster,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  John  Ford — in  which  the 
situations  are  rougher  still  and  fiercer.  Scenes  will  be  found, 
no  doubt,  in  Goethe  and  in  the  works  of  our  owm  moderns, 
which  are  more  cunningly  contrived  and  in  which  the  thoughts, 
considered  as  pure  thoughts,  are  greater  and  loftier.  But  nowhere 
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shall  we  discover  three  acts  of  which  the  tragic  substance  is  so 
dense,  so  gloomily  abundant,  so  naturally  profound,  where, 
while  remaining  so  simple,  so  conventional,  in  appearance,  it  is 
nevertheless  of  a  poetic  quality  so  high,  so  intense,  so  precious. 
Nowhere  shall  we  behold  a  group  of  human  beings,  with  its  own 
atmosphere,  that  prolongs  its  terrifying  and  secret  existence,  in 
the  w'ords,  in  the  book  and  on  the  stage,  in  the  manner  of  this 
group.  There  we  have  the  great  and  wonderful  mystery  of 
Macbeth. 

It  is  merely  the  story  of  two  crowned  murderers,  essentially 
rather  repugnant,  of  little  moral  value  and  but  moderate 
intelligence.  The  crimes  which  they  commit  are  vulgar 
and  imbecile ;  and  no  flashing  motive  comes  to  cloak  their 
horror.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  as  though  there  were 
but  one  means  of  keeping  up  the  dramatic  interest,  that 
is,  to  follow  the  example  of  most  of  the  ancient  tragedies 
and,  in  the  main,  of  nearly  all  stage  tragedy,  by  directing  our 
attention  to  the  victims.  But  these  appear  only  for  a  moment. 

They  pass,  stagger  and  fall  under  the  knife.  Their  life  is  too 
uncertain,  their  words  too  few,  that  they  should  create  or  even^^^^ 
colour  the  atmosphere  of  the  play.  There  is  no  equivocation.*^ 

The  poet  is  determined  to  concentrate  all  our  eyes  and  all  our 
sympathies  upon  the  murderers.  He  will,  therefore,  have  to 
conquer  tw’o  unusual  difficulties  ;  first,  to  interest  us  in  anti¬ 
pathetic  and  paltry  heroes;  next,  to  lift  the  work  above  the  low 
moral  and  intellectual  level  of  those  heroes ;  and  this  with  the 
sole  assistance  of  the  very  characters  who  debase  it.  For,  ever 
since  the  masterpieces  of  Shakspeare,  who  was  the  first  to  render 
inviolable  a  law  until  that  time  fairly  elastic,  the  poet  can  no 
longer  speak  in  his  own  person.  On  no  account  and  with  no 
pretext  must  we  directly  hear  his  voice.  To  express  himself, 
he  has  only  the  voice  of  his  characters,  who,  at  the  risk  of  losing 
at  that  very  moment  the  life  that  animates  them,  must  pronounce 
I  only  the  words  strictly  required  by  the  situation.  It  was  not 
i  always  thus ;  and  in  the  Greek  tragedies  the  poet  revealed  his 

I  presence,  not  only  through  the  Chorus,  but  also  and  very  frequently 

[through  one  or  other  of  his  heroes,  as  soon  as  he  thought  it 
necessary  for  the  greater  ornament  of  his  work.  Following  their 
example,  Corneille  constantly  opens  the  door  which  separate^  him 
from  his  people  and  makes  his  great  voice  heard  immediately, 
i  Shakspeare  in  his  masterpieces  prevents  himself,  on  the  contrary, 

I  from  appearing,  or,  when  he  does  speak,  he  excuses  himself 
I  beforehand — as  I  remarked  when  writing  on  King  Lear — with 
I  the  aid  of  a  sort  of  subterfuge  to  which  he  always  resorts  : 


Shakspeare  systematically  unsettles  the  reason  of  his 
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protagonists  and  thus  opens  the  dike  that  held  captive  the 
swollen  lyrical  flood.  Henceforward  he  speaks  freely  by  their 
mouths ;  and  beauty  invades  the  stage  without  fearing  lest  it  be 
told  that  it  is  out  of  place.  Henceforward,  also,  the  lyricism  of 
his  great  works  is  more  or  less  high,  more  or  less  wide,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  madness  of  his  herd.”  ^ 

But  in  Macbeth  Shakspeare  only  very  rarely  finds  this  pretext 
for  raising  and  purifying  the  atmosphere  of  the  drama  by  making 
his  own  voice  ring  through  it.  Macbeth,  in  fact,  is  not  mad ;  and 
only  on  two  or  three  occasions,  in  the  thick  of  his  hallucinations, 
does  he  suddenly  exceed  the  tone  of  everyday  speech.  All  the 
rest  of  the  dialogue  seems  deliberately  kept  within  the  compass 
of  an  ordinary  conversation  between  the  accomplices  or  the 
satellites  in  a  bloody  deed.  But  this,  I  need  hardly  say, 
is  only  a  simple  and  wonderful  illusion.  To  convince  ourselves 
of  that,  we  need  but  transpose  the  drama  into  terms  of  strict 
and  actual  realism,  in  the  manner  of  the  naturalists,  a  process 
which  is  within  the  powers  of  the  most  sluggish  imagination. 
We  shall  soon  see  that  very  few  of  the  lines  remain  plausible  or 
acceptable.  At  the  same  time  we  shall  discover  that,  without  our 
thinking  it — so  skilfully  does  he  conceal  himself — it  was 
Shakspeare  alone  to  whom  we  were  listening  from  one  end  of 
the  play  to  the  other.  It  seems,  when  we  examine  his  work 
closely,  that  the  essence  of  the  dramatic  poet’s  art  consists  in 
speaking  through  the  mouth  of  his  characters  without  appearing 
to  do  so,  in  arranging  his  lines  in  such  a  manner  that,  apparently, 
the  voices  always  flow  at  the  level  of  ordinary  life,  whereas,  in 
reality,  they  fall  from  a  much  greater  height. 

Indeed,  if  the  poet,  in  Macbeth,  did  not  speak  through  his 
subjects,  they  would  have  hardly  anything  to  say  to  one  another. 
They  are  not  superior  to  the  generality  of  men.  -They  could  not 
be  ;  were  it  otherwise  they  would  not  have  committed  their  un- 
■  intelligent  crimes  and  we  should  have  had  no  tragedy.!  Let  us 
confess  that  life,  to  which  we  always  appeal  when  w’e  hope  to 
catch  some  poet  tripping,  the  famous  “real  life” — I  mean  the 
outward  life,  the  life  we  see  and  hear — expresses  generally  but 
very  poor  things.  That  is  why  Shakspeare  is  incessantly  passing, 
unobserved  by  us,  from  this  to  that  other  life  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  men’s  hearts  and  in  the  privacy  of  their  conscience 
and  in  the  unknown  mysteries  of  this  world.  He  speaks  in  the 
name  of  that  life  which  is  silent  to  our  ears,  but  not  to  our 
sympathies ;  and  his  voice  is  so  true  and  so  essential  that  we 

(1)  See  Fortnightly  Review,  February,  1905:  "King  Lear  in  Paris"", 
reprinted,  1907,  in  Life  and  Flowers  (George  Allen  and  Sons). 
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cannot  distinguish  between  the  moment  when  the  abysmal 
existence  of  the  culprits  ends  and  the  instant  when  the  life  which 
the  poet  gives  them  commences.  He  places  the  highest,  the 
greatest  part  of  himself  at  the  service  of  two  murderers.  Nor 
is  he  wrong  to  people  their  silence  with  marvels.  For  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  silence,  or  rather  in  the  thoughts  and  in  the 
unspoken  feelings  of  the  basest,  there  are  many  more  things  than 
even  poets  of  genius  are  able  to  express. 

The  miracle  is  that  all  this  takes  place  without  our  perceiving 
it.  Macbeth  and  his  wife  never  give  utterance  to  a  lofty  or  simply 
a  remarkable  thought,  express  no  noble  or  merely  sympathetic 
sentiment;  and  the  poet,  on  his  side,  allow's  himself  no  psycho¬ 
logical  explanation,  no  moral  reflection.  And  yet  a  sombre  and 
sovran  beauty,  a  mysterious,  and,  as  it  were,  immemorial  dignity, 
a'grandeur  not  heroic  and  superhuman,  but  older,  it  seems,  and 
profounder  than  that  which  we  know,  environ  and  imbue  the 
whole  drama.  They  come  we  know'  not  whence  ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  state  precisely  that  they  proceed  from  this  scene 
or  that  line.  One  w'ould  say  that  they  arise  from  between  each 
word,  like  a  majestic  vapour  issuing  from  the  sources  of  life  in 
which  all  souls  and  all  hearts,  innocent  and  guilty,  are  equal 
and  infinite.  Macbeth  and  his  accomplice,  in  fact,  breathe  in 
a  region  so  vast  that  good  and  evil,  viewed  from  very  high,  become 
almost  indifferent  and  much  less  important  than  the  sheer  act  of 
breathing.  And  that  is  why,  although  guilty  of  one  of  the  most 
repellent  crimes  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to  commit,  they  do 
not  repel  us  at  all.  We  forget  their  trespass,  w'hich  becomes 
merely  a  sort  of  occasion  or  pretext,  and  we  see  only  the  life 
which  that  trespass,  like  a  stone  cast  into  a  w'hirlpool,  brings 
spirting  out  from  depths  which  a  less  heinous  act  would  not  have 
reached. 


IV 

We  may  here  gather  a  very  profitable  and  opportune  lesson  in 
tragic  poetry,  for  we  tend  more  and  more  to  seek  the  beauty 
of  a  wmrk  in  the  loftiness  of  its  thoughts,  in  the  breadth  of  its 
general  ideas  and  also,  to  come  a  little  lower  down,  in  the 
eloquence  of  its  language.  We  expect  our  poets  and  our 
dramatic  authors  to  be,  above  all,  thinkers  and  their  w'orks  to 
touch  upon  the  highest  social  and  moral  problems,  even  though 
we  find  these  same  works  barren  and  cold  so  soon  as  they  have 
given  us  what  we  ask.  As  our  intellectual  life  becomes  purer, 
we  imagine  that  the  only  sublime  literature  which  can  survive 
and  is  really  w'orthy  of  us  is  the  intellectually  sublime.  A 
tragedy  like  Macbeth,  in  wdiich  the  forces  of  the  intelligence 
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proper  adorn  only  the  background,  serves  to  show  us  that  there 
are  beauties  more  fascinating  and  more  enduring  than  those  of 
thought,  or  rather,  that  thought  should  be  only  a  sort  of  first 
or  middle  distance,  so  natural  as  to  seem  indispensable,  against 
which  are  reflected  infinitely  more  mysterious  things. 

V 

If  we  look  into  this  more  closely,  we  discover  that  a  small  part 
at  least  of  the  inexplicable  power  and  the  widespread  beauty 
of  which  I  spoke  above  springs  directly  from  the  innumerable 
crow’d  of  images  that  people  all  the  depths  of  the  tragedy.  With¬ 
out  its  appearing  at  first  sight,  most  of  the  heroes  of  the  play 
speak  only  in  images.  Like  primitive  man,  they  create  what  they 
express.  For  it  is  not  a  question  of  comparisons  laboriously  built 
and  cunningly  followed  up.  The  swiftness  of  the  action  allows 
of  no  such  leisure.  We  have  to  do  solely  with  the  incessant  and 
sudden  resurrection  of  all  the  w'ords  which,  magically,  as  the 
poet  passes,  change  into  rustling  metaphors  and  rise  from  the 
tombs  of  the  dictionary.  And  this  is  a  matter  that  requires  all 
the  translator’s  attention.  Thus,  w’hen,  in  one  of  the  lines  that 
sum  up  fairly  completely  the  method  of  Macbeth,  he  says ; 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function,* 

this  “single  state  of  man,”  according  as  to  whether  one  feels 
the  image  comprised  within  these  words  to  be  living  or  considers 
it  dead,  while  remaining  scrupulously  literal,  may  mean,  “the 
simple  nature  of  man,  feeble  humanity,”  or  may,  as  in  other 
passages 2  and  according  to  the  context,  which  seems  to  regenerate 
it,  contain  an  allusion  to  the  poor,  weak  kingdom  of  the  human 
soul,  divided  between  action  and  thought.  Similarly,  a  little 
higher  : 

And  to  be  king 

Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief. 

No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor; 

may  be  rendered,  “As  to  being  king,  there  is  no  more  question 
of  that  than,  &c.,”  or  else,  with  the  image  that  seems  to  expand 
in  the  poet’s  thought,  “And  to  be  king  does  not  come  within 
the  horizon  of  my  belief.” 

Again,  we  find  this  passage  : 

Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand.3 

(1)  Macbeth,  I.,  iii. 

(2)  The  state  of  man, 

Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

— Julius  CcEsar,  II.,  i. 


(3)  Macbeth,  III.,  iv. 
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In  the  case  of  any  other  writer,  ignoring  the  image  of  the 
hand,  a  little  worn  with  frequent  use,  one  might  translate,  “I 
have  strange  plans  that  must  be  executed.”  But  something,  a 
certain  emotional  quality  in  the  phrase,  warns  us  that  the  poet 
has  really  observed  the  horrible  course  which  the  crime  must 
take  to  go  from  the  head  to  the  hand  and  that  he  wishes  that 
hand  to  exert  itself  at  the  end  of  the  line.  We  must  therefore 
translate,  “I  have  strange  plans  in  my  head  which  will  come  to 
an  issue  in  my  hand.” 

These  instances  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  At 
every  moment  problems  of  this  kind  perplex  the  translator,  who 
wonders  whether  he  finds  himself  confronted  with  a  dead  ex¬ 
pression  or  a  lively  image.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very 
few  dead  expressions  in  Macbeth.  They  are  almost  all  quickened 
and  coloured  with  an  unexpected  essence,  continually  borrowed 
from  the  environment  of  the  characters  and,  by  preference,  from  ' 
the  noblest,  the  hugest  things  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  men  themselves  form  the  atmosphere  which  they  breathe 
and,  at  the  same  time,  become  the  tragic  creatures  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  they  create.  The  mode  of  life  in  which  they  are 
steeped  penetrates  and  pervades  their  voices  so  clearly,  animates 
and  saturates  their  words  to  such  a  degree  that  we  see  it  much 
better,  more  intimately  and  more  immediately  than  if  they  took 
the  trouble  to  describe  it  to  us.  We,  like  themselves,  living  there 
with  them,  see  from  within  the  houses  and  the  scenery  in  whi^h 
they  live ;  and  we  do  not  need  to  have  those  surroundings  shown 
to  us  from  without  any  more  than  they  do.  It  is  the  countless 
presence,  the  uninterrupted  swarm  of  all  those  images  that  form 
the  profound  life,  the  secret  and  almost  unlimited  first  existence 
of  the  work.  Upon  its  surface  floats  the  dialogue  necessary  to 
the  action.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  one  that  our  ears  seize  ;  but,  in 
reality,  it  is  to  the  other  language  that  our  instinct  listens,  our 
unconscious  sensibility,  our  soul,  if  you  like;  and,  if  the  spoken 
words  touch  us  more  deeply  than  those  of  any  other  poet,  it  is 
because  they  are  supported  by  a  great  host  of  hidden  powers. 

VI 

And,  now,  what  exactly  are  Macbeth  and  his  gloomy  consort? 
Are  they  the  titanic  monsters  celebrated,  for  instance,  by  Paul  de 
Saint- Victor,  the  most  brilliant  commentator  that  the  French 
romantic  movement  gave  us?  I  think  that  we  must  first,  ener¬ 
getically  and  once  for  all,  reject  any  interpretation  of  this  kind, 
the  falsest  and  least  defendable  of  any.  But,  to  go  to  the  other 
extreme,  do  they  represent  simply  n_qrmal  humanity  tempted 
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beyond  its  strength  by  a  more  commanding  hazard  than  those 
which  assail  ourselves?  Are  they  greater  or  smaller  than  we,  more  > 
intelligent  or  nearer  to  the  ancestral  darknessT^  Wefe  tFey  free 
or  drawn  on  by  irresistible  powers?  -Was  it  on  the  heath  Orit 
•  their  own  hearts  that  the  Ihfee^  witches  lived  ?-  Are  they  to  be  ' 
hated  or  pitied?  Is  their  soul  only  a  blighted  field,  hedged  with 
crimes  and  filled  with  mean  thoughts,  or  does  it  contain  fine 
noble  spaces?  Is  Macbeth  the  horrid  butcher,  the  man  of 
impulse,  with  the  glance  more  brutal  and  quicker  than  the  fist, 
the  shaggy,  stubborn  barbarian  of  the  primitive  legends,  or  do 
we  not  find  in  him  a  saddened  poet,  a  stumbling  dreamer, 
endowed  wdth  a  sickly  sensibility,  a  Hamlet  who  has  strayed  into 
the  realms  of  action,  a  little  prompter,  but  at  bottom  quite  as 
irresolute  and  nearly  as  pensive  as  his  brother  of  Elsinore,  a  sort  of 
less  sensual  and  more  sombre  Mark  Antony  ?  And  is  Lady  Macbeth 
the  dry,  mannish  fury,  the  harsh,  rough,  vain  mistress  of 
Inverness  Castle,  the  detes^ble  business- woman ,  inflexible,  self- 
contained,  unfeeling,  ^fty,  treacherous  and  colder  than  the  steel 
of  the  dagger  which  she  wields,  or  rather  shall  we  not  see  in  her 
the  wife  w'ho  loves  too  w'ell  under  the  stifled  words,  the  victim 
too  severely  punished  for  a  horrible  thought  born  in  wedlock? 
Shall  we  remember  the  monstrous  smile  of  welcome  to  the 
unfortunate  Duncan,  -or  the  inconceivable  distress  displayed 
nightly  at  Dunsinane ;  the  bloody  daggers,  or -^he  lamp  that 
reveals  the  weakness  of  a  soul  worn  to  the  death  by  secret 
tears?  Is  she  better  or  worse,  more  interesting  or  more  hateful, 
than  her  husband?  And  have  we  settled  the  features  of  her  face? 

Is  she  black  as  the  raven  w'hich  she  quotes  at  the  approach  of  her 
prey?^  Is  she  tall  and  sombre,  bony  and  muscular,  haughty  and 
insolent,  or  delicate  and  fair,  short  and  sinuous,  voluptuous  and 
fond?  Have  we  to  do  with  the  psychology  of  murder, ’the  tragedy 
of  remorse”  and  unrecognised  justice?  Is  it  a  study  of  destiny 
or  of  the  poisoning  of  a  soul  by  its  own  thoughts?  We  know 
nothing  of  the  matter;  we  can  discuss  it  endlessly,  maintain  all 
this  or  all  that ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  Shakspeare 
himself  would  be  incapable  of  defining  the  two  beings  that  have 
come  from  his  wonderful  hands.  It  is  as  difficult  to  behold  them 
in  the  written  tragedy  as  it  would  be  did  they  live  among  us. 
They  project  on  every  side  beyond  the  poem  that  tries  to  encom¬ 
pass  them.  We  think  we  know  them ;  but  they  are  constantly 
surprising  us.  We  feel  that  they  are  prepared  for  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  reversals.  Macbeth  sacrificing  himself  for  Malcolm, 

(1)  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse 

That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements. 

— Macheth,  I.,  iv. 
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his  wife  giving  her  life  to  save  the  son  of  Lady  Macduff  :  neither 
would  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  mysterious  depths  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  which  the  drama  bestows  upon  them.  And  this  is  due,  not 
to  a  lack  of  precision  in  the  drawing,  but  to  the  astonishing 
vitality  of  the  wwk  itself.  In  truth,  the  heroes  have  not  finished 
living ;  they  have  not  spoken  their  last  word  nor  made  their  last 
movement.  They  are  not  yet  separated  from  the  general  basis 
of  all  existence.  We  cannot  judge  them  nor  go  round  them, 
because  a  whole  piece  of  them  is  still  connected  with  the  future. 
They  are  incomplete,  not  from  the  smaller  side  of  the  drama, 
but  from  the  side  of  infinity.  Characters  which  we  grasp  in 
their  entirety,  which  w'e  analyse  with  certainty,  are  already  dead. 
It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  as  if  Macbeth  and  his  wife  cannot 
remain  motionless  in  the  lines  und  words  that  create  them.  They 
shift  them ,  stir  them  with  their  breath  ;  they  pursue  their  destiny 
in  them  and  modify  their  form  and  meaning.  They  develop  and 
expand  in  them  as  in  a  vital  and  nourishing  atmosphere,  whence 
they  receive  the  influence  of  the  passing  years  and  centuries  and 
derive  unexpected  thoughts  and  sentiments,  new  greatness  and 
new  strength. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

{Translated  hy  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos.) 
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By  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  captain’s  CABIN. 

Patrick  left  his  brother  at  the  second  flight  of  stairs  to  run  and 
fling  on  a  shooting- jacket,  into  which  he  stuffed  his  treasure, 
after  one  peep  that  eclipsed  his  little  dream  of  being  allowed  to 
keep  it ;  and  so  he  saw  through  Philip. 

The  captain’s  cabin  was  the  crown  of  his  house-top,  a  builder’s 
addition  to  the  roof,  where  the  detestable  deeds  he  revelled  in, 
calling  them  liberty,  could  be  practised,  according  to  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  no  one  save  rosy  Mary,  in  her  sense  of  smell,  when 
she  came  upon  her  morning  business  to  clean  and  sweep,  be  any 
the  wiser  of  them,  because,  as  it  is  known  to  the  whole  world, 
smoke  ascends,  and  he  was  up  among  the  chimneys.  Here,  he 
would  say  to  his  friends  and  fellow-sinners,  you  can  unfold, 
unbosom,  explode,  do  all  you  like,  except  caper,  and  there’s  a 
small  square  of  lead  between  the  tiles  outside  for  that,  if  the 
spirit  of  the  jig  comes  upon  you  with  violence,  and  I  have  had 
it  on  me,  and  eased  myself  mightily  there,  to  my  own  music; 
and  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire  below  me.  Here  we  take 
our  indemnity  for  subjection  to  the  tyrannical  female  ear,  and 
talk  like  copious  rivers  meandering  at  their  own  sweet  will.  Here 
we  roll  like  dogs  in  carrion,  and  no  one  to  sniff  at  our  coats.  Here 
we  sing  treason,  here  we  flout  reason,  night  is  out  season  at 
half-past  ten ! 

This  introductory  ode  to  Freedom  was  his  throwing  off  of 
steam,  the  foretaste  of  what  he  contained.  He  rejoined  his 
cousins,  chirping  variations  on  it,  and  attired  in  a  green  silken 
suit  of  airy  Ottoman  volume,  full  of  incitement  to  the  legs  and 
arms  to  swing  and  set  him  up  for  a  Sultan.  “Now  Phil,  now 
Pat,”  he  cried,  after  tenderly  pulling  the  door  to  and  making 
sure  it  was  shut,  “any  tale  you’ve  a  mind  for — infamous  and 
audacious !  You’re  licensed  by  the  gods  up  here,  and  may  laugh 
at  them  too,  and  their  mothers  and  grandmothers,  if  the  fit 
seizes  ye,  and  the  heartier  it  is  the  greater  the  exemption.  We’re 
pots  that  knock  the  lid  and  must  pour  out  or  boil  over  and  destroy 
the  furniture.  My  praties  are  ready  for  peelin’,  if  ever  they 
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were  in  tliis  woi’ld  !  Chuck  wigs  from  sconces,  and  off  with  your 
buckram.  J^ecency’s  a  dirty  petticoat  in  the  Garden  of  Inno¬ 
cence.  Naked  w’e  stand,  boys!  we’re  not  afraid  of  nature. 
You’re  in  the  annexe  of  Erin,  Pat,  and  devil  a  constable  at  the 
keyhole;  no  rats;  I’ll  say  that  for  the  Government,  though  it’s 
a  despotism  with  an  iron  bridle  on  the  tongue  outside  to  a  foot 
of  the  door.  Arctic  to  freeze  the  boldest  bud  of  liberty  !  I’d 
like  a  French  chanson  from  ye,  Pat,  to  put  us  in  tune,  with  a 
right  revolutionary  hurling  chorus,  that  pitches  Kings’  heads 
into  the  basket  like  autumn  apples.  Or  one  of  your  hyjnns  in 
Gaelic  sung  ferociously  to  sound  as  horrid  to  the  Saxon,  the 
wretch.  His  reign’s  not  for  ever ;  he  can’t  enter  here.  You’re  in 
the  stronghold  defying  him.  And  now  cigars,  boys,  pipes;  there 
are  the  boxes,  there  are  the  bowls.  I  can’t  smoke  till  I  have 
done  steaming.  I’ll  ait  awhile  silently  for  the  operation. 
Christendom  hasn’t  such  a  man  as  your  cousin  Con  for  feeling 
himself  a  pig-possessed  all  the  blessed  day,  acting  the  part  of 
somebody  else,  till  it  takes  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  my 
enfranchisement  and  restoration  of  my  natural  man  to  know 
myself  again.  For  the  moment,  I’m  froth,  scum,  horrid  boiling 
hissing  dew  of  the  agony  of  transformation ;  I  am  ;  I’m  that  pig 
disgorging  the  spirit  of  wickedness  from  his  poor  stomach.” 

The  captain  droopc'd  to  represent  the  state  of  the  self-relieving 
victim  of  the  evil  oik;  ;  but  fearful  lest  either  of  his  cousins  should 
usurp  the  chair  and  thwart  his  chance  of  delivering  himself,  he 
rattled  away  sympathetically  with  his  posture  in  melancholy  : 
“Ay,  we’re  i^wor  creatures;  pigs  and  prophets,  princes  and 
people,  victors  and  vanquished,  we’re  waves  of  the  sea,  rolling 
over  and  over,  and  calling  it  life  I  There’s  no  life  save  the 
eternal.  Father  Boyle’s  got  the  truth.  Flesh  is  less  than  grass, 
my  sons ;  ’tis  the  shadow  that  crosses  the  grass.  I  love  the 
grass.  I  could  sit  and  watch  grass-blades  for  hours.  I  love  an 
I  old  turf-mound,  wh.ere  the  grey  grass  nods  and  seems  to  know 
the  wind  and  have  a  whisper  with  it ,  of  ancient  times  maybe  and 
I  most  like ;  about  the  big  chief  lying  underneath  in  the  last  must 
of  his  bones  that  a  breath  of  air  would  scatter.  They  just  keep 
‘  their  skeleton  shape  as  they  are ;  for  the  turf-mound  protects 
them  from  troubles  :  ’tis  the  nurse  to  that  delicate  old  infant  1 — 
i  Waves  of  the  sea,  did  I  say?  We’re  wash  in  a  hog-trough  for 
I  Father  Saturn  to  devour ;  big  chief  and  suckling  babe ,  we  all  go 
into  it,  calling  it  life !  And  what  hope  have  we  of  reading  the 
mystery?  All  w'e  can  see  is  the  straining  of  the  old  fellow’s 
hams  to  push  his  old  snout  deeper  into  the  gobble,  and  the 
I  ridiculous  curl  of  a  tail  totally  devoid  of  expression !  You’ll 
observe  that  gluttons  have  no  feature ;  they’re  jaws  and  hind- 
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quarters ;  which  is  the  beginning  and  end  of’m ;  and  so  you 
may  say  to  Time  for  his  dealing  with  us  :  so  let  it  be  a  lesson  to 
you  not  to  bother  your  wits,  but  leave  the  puzzle  to  the  priest 
ITe  understands  it,  and  why? — because  he  was  told.  There’s 
harmony  in  his  elocution,  and  there’s  none  in  the  modern  drivel 
about  where  we’re  going  and  what  we  came  out  of.  No  wonder 
they  call  it  an  age  of  despair,  when  you  see  the  big  wigs  filincr 
up  and  down  the  thoroughfares  with  a  great  advertisement  board 
on  their  shoulders,  proclaiming  no  information  to  the  multitude 
but  a  blank  note  of  interrogation  addressed  to  Providence,  as  if 
an  answer  from  above  would  be  vouchsafed  to  their  impudence! 
They  haven’t  the  first  principles  of  good  manners.  And  some 
of’m  in  a  rage  bawl  the  answ'er  for  themselves.  Hear  that  1  No, 
Phil ;  no,  Pat,  no  :  devotion’s  good  policy. — You’re  not  drink¬ 
ing  !  Are  you  both  of  ye  asleep?  why  do  you  leave  me  to  drone 
away  like  this,  when  it’s  conversation  I  want,  as  in  the  days  of 
our  first  parents,  before  the  fig-leaf? — and  you  might  have  that 
for  scroll  and  figure  on  the  social  banner  of  the  hyjiocritical 
Saxon,  who’s  a  gormandising  animal  behind  his  decency,  and 
nearer  to  the  Archdevourer  Time  than  anything  I  can  imagine ; 
except  that  with  a  little  exertion  you  can  elude  him.  The  whisky 
ymu’ve  got  between  you’s  virgin  of  the  excise.  I’ll  pay  double  for 
freepeaty  any  day.  Or  are  you  for  claret,  my  lads?  No?  I’m 
fortified  up  here  to  stand  a  siege  in  my  old  round  tower,  like  the 
son  of  Eremon  that  I  am.  Lavra  Con  !  Con  speaks  at  last!  I 
don’t  ask  you,  Pat,  whether  you  remember  Maen,  who  was  born 
dumb,  and  had  for  his  tutors  Ferkclne  the  bard  and  Craftine 
the  harper,  at  pleasant  Dinree  :  he  was  grandson  of  Leary  Lore 
who  was  basely  murdered  by  his  brother  Cova,  and  Cova  spared 
the  dumb  boy,  thinking  a  man  without  a  tongue  harmless,  as 
fools  do  :  being  one  of  their  savings-bank  tricks,  to  be  repaid 
them,  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  at  com¬ 
pound  interest,  have  no  fear.  So  one  day  Maen  had  an  insult 
put  on  him  ;  and  ’tw'as  this  for  certain  :  a  ruffian  fellow'  of  the 
Court  swore  he  couldn’t  mention  the  name  of  his  father ;  and  in 
a  thundering  fury  Maen  burst  his  tongue-tie,  and  the  Court 
shouted ,  Lavra  Maen  !  and  he  had  to  go  into  exile ,  where  he 
married  in  the  middle  of  delicious  love-adventures  the  beautiful 
IMoira  through  the  cunning  of  Crafting  the  harper.  There’s  been 
no  harper  in  my  instance  but  plenty  of  ruffians  to  swear  I'm 
too  comfortable  to  think  of  my  country.”  The  captain  holloaed. 
‘‘Do  they  hear  that?  Lord  !  but  wouldn’t  our  old  Celtic  fill  the 
w'orld  with  poetry  if  only  w'e  were  a  free  people  to  give  our 
minds  to’t,  instead  of  to  the  itch  on  our  backs  from  the  Saxon 
horsehair  shirt  we’re  forced  to  wear?  For,  Pat,  as  you  kno^', 
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we’re  a  loving  people,  we’re  a  loyal  people,  we  burn  to  be 
enthusiastic,  but  when  our  skins  are  eternally  irritated,  how  can 
we  sing?  In  a  freer  Erin  I’d  be  the  bard  of  the  land,  never 
doubt  it.  What  am  I  here  but  a  discontented  idle  lout  crooning 
over  the  empty  glories  of  our  isle  of  Saints  !  You  feel  them,  Pat. 
Phil’s  all  for  his  British  army,  his  capabilities  of  British  light 
cavalry.  Write  me  the  history  of  the  Enniskillens.  I’ll  read  it. 
Aha,  my  boy,  when  they’re  off  at  the  charge  !  And  you’ll  oblige 
me  with  the  tale  of  Fontenoy.  Why,  Phil  has  an  opportunity 
stretching  forth  a  hand  to  him  now  more  than  halfway  that  comes 
to  a  young  Irishman  but  once  in  a  century  :  backed  by  the  entire 
body  of  the  priesthood  of  Ireland  too !  and  if  only  he  was  a 
quarter  as  full  of  the  old  country  as  you  and  I,  his  hair  would 
stand  up  in  fire  for  the  splendid  gallop  at  our  head  that’s  pro- 
l)0sed  to  him.  His  country’s  gathered  up  like  a  crested  billow 
to  roll  him  into  Parliament;  and  I  say,  let  him  be  there,  he’s 
the  very  man  to  hurl  his  gauntlet,  and  tell’m.  Parliament,  so 
long  as  you  are  parliamentary,  which  means  the  speaking  of 
our  minds,  but  if  you  won’t  have  it,  then — and  it’s  on  your 
i  heads  before  Europe  and  the  two  Americas.  We’re  dying  like  a 
1  nun  that’d  be  out  of  her  cloister,  we’re  panting  like  the  wife 
i  who  hears  of  her  husband  coming  home  to  her  from  the  field  of 
!  honour,  for  that  young  man.  And  there  he  is ;  or  there  he  seems 
i  to  be;  but  he’s  dead  :  and  the  fisherman  off  the  west  coast  after 
]  dreaming  of  a  magical  haul,  gets  more  fish  than  disappointment 
<  in  comparison  with  us  when  we  cast  the  net  for  Philip.  Bring 
tears  of  vexation  at  the  emptiness  we  pull  back  for  our  pains. 
Oh,  Phil !  and  to  think  of  your  youth  !  We  had  you  then.  At 
least  we  had  your  heart.  And  we  should  have  had  the  length 
and  strength  of  you ,  only  for  a  woman  fatal  to  us  as  the  daughter 
of  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  the  beautiful  Nesta  : — and  beautiful  she  was 
to  match  the  mother  of  the  curses  trooping  over  to  Ireland  under 
Strongbow,  that  I’ll  grant  you.  But  she  reined  you  in  when  you 
were  a  real  warhorse  ramping  and  snorting  flame  from  your 
nostrils,  challenging  any  other  to  a  race  for  Ireland;  ay,  a 
Cuchullin  you  were,  Philip,  Culann’s  chain-hound  :  but  she  un¬ 
manned  you.  She  soaked  the  w’oman  into  you  and  squeezed  the 
hero  out  of  you.  All  for  Adiante !  or  a  country  left  to  slavery ! 
that’s  the  tale.  And  what  are  you  now?  A  paltry  captain  of 
hussars  on  the  General’s  staff !  One  O’Donnell  in  a  thousand ! 
And  what  is  she? — You  needn’t  frown,  Phil;  I’m  her  relative 
by  marriage,  and  she’s  a  lady.  More  than  that,  she  shot  a  dart 
or  two  into  my  breast  in  those  days,  she  did.  I’ll  own  it  :  I  had 
the  catch  of  the  breath  that  warns  us  of  convulsions.  She  was 
the  morning  star  for  beauty,  betw’^een  night  and  day,  and  the 
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best  colour  of  both.  Welshmen  and  Irishmen  and  Englishmen 
tumbled  into  the  pit,  which  seeing  her  was,  and  there  we  jostled 
for  a  glimpse  quite  companionably  ;  we  were  too  hungry  for 
quarrelling;  and  to  say,  I  was  one  of’m,  is  a  title  to  subsequent 
friendship.  True ;  only  mark  me,  Philip,  and  you,  Patrick  :  they 
say  she  has  married  a  prince,  and  I  say  no ;  she’s  took  to  herself 
a  husband  in  her  cradle ;  she’s  married  ambition,  I  tell  you,  and 
this  prince  of  hers  is  only  a  step  she  has  taken,  and  if  he  chase? 
her  first  mate  from  her  bosom,  he’ll  prove  himself  cleverer  than 
she,  and  I  dare  him  to  the  trial.  For  she’s  that  fiery  dragon, a 
beautiful  woman  with  brains — which  Helen  of  Troy  hadn’t,  com¬ 
bustible  as  we  know  her  to  have  been  :  but  brains  are  bomb¬ 
shells  in  comparison  with  your  old-fashioned  pine-brands  for 
kindling  men  and  cities.  Ambition’s  the  husband  of  Adiantc 
Adister,  and  all  who  come  nigh  her  are  steps  to  her  aim.  She 
never  consulted  her  father  about  Princo  Nikolas ;  she  had  begun 
her  march  and  she  didn’t  mean  to  he  arrested.  She  simply  an¬ 
nounced  her  approaching  union  ;  and  as  she  couldn’t  have  a  scion 
of  one  of  the  Royal  House  of  Europe,  she  put  her  foot  on  Prince 
Nikolas.  And  he’s  not  to  fancy  he’s  in  for  a  peaceful  existence; 
he’s  a  stone  in  a  sling,  and  probably  mistaken  the  rocking  that’s 
to  launch  him  through  the  air  for  a  condition  of  remarkable 
ease,  perfectly  remarkable  in  its  lullaby  motion ;  ha !  well,  and 
I’ve  not  heard  of  ambition  that  didn’t  kill  its  votary  :  somehow 
it  will ;  ’tis  sure  to.  There  she  lies !  ” 

The  prophetic  captain  pointed  at  the  spot.  He  then  said: 
“And  now  I’m  for  my  pipe,  and  the  blackest  clay  of  the  party, 
with  your  permission.  Ill  just  go  to  the  window  to  see  if  the 
stars  are  out  overhead.  They’re  my  blessed  guardian  angels.” 

There  was  a  pause.  Philip  broke  from  a  brown  study  to 
glance  at  his  brother.  Patrick  made  a  queer  face. 

“Fun  and  good-fellowship  to-night.  Con,’’  said  Philip,  as  tie 
captain  sadly  reported  no  star  visible. 

“Have  I  ever  flown  a  signal  to  the  contrary?’’  retorted  the 
captain. 

“No  politics,  and  I’ll  thank  you,’’  said  Philip.  “  None  of  your 
early  recollections.  Be  jovial.” 

“You  should  have  seen  me  here  the  other  night  about  a  month 
ago ;  I  smuggled  up  an  old  country-woman  of  ours,  with  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  rosy  Mary,”  said  Captain  Con,  suffused  in  the  merriest 
of  grins.  “She  sells  apples  at  a  stall  at  a  corner  of  a  street  hard 
by,  and  I  saw  her  sitting  pulling  at  her  old  pipe  in  the  cold 
October  fog  morning  and  evening  for  comfort,  and  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  compassion  and  fraternal  sentiment ;  and  so  I 
invited  her  to  be  at  the  door  of  the  house  at  half-past  ten,  just 
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to  have  a  roll  with  her  in  Irish  mud,  and  mend  her  torn  soul 
with  a  stitch  or  two  of  rejoicing.  She  told  me  stories ;  and  one 
was  pretty  gocxl  of  a  relative  of  hers,  or  somebody’s — 1  should 
say,  a  century  old,  but  she  told  it  with  a  becoming  air  of  appro- 
niiation  that  made  it  family  history,  for  she’s  come  down  in  the 
world,  and  this  fellow’  had  a  stain  of  red  upon  him,  and  w’anted 
cleaning;  and,  ‘What!’  says  the  good  father,  ‘  Mika!  you  did 
it  in  cold  blood?’  And  says  Mika,  ‘Not  I,  your  Eiverence.  I 
got  myself  into  a  passion  ’fore  I  let  loose.’  I  believe  she  smoked 
this  identical  pipe.  She  acknowledged  the  merits  of  my  whisky, 
as  poets  do  hearing  fine  verses,  never  clapping  hands,  but  with 
the  expressiveness  of  grave  absorption.  That’s  the  w^ay  to  make 
good  things  a  part  of  you.  She  was  a  treat.  I  got  her  out  and 
olf  at  midnight,  rosy  Mary  sneaking  her  dowm,  and  the  old  girl 
quiet  as  a  mouse  for  the  fun’s  sake.  The  whole  intrigue  was 
exquisitely  managed.” 

"You  run  great  risks,”  Philip  observed. 

“I  do,”  said  the  captain. 

He  called  on  the  brothers  to  admire  the  ‘‘martial  and  fumial” 
decorations  of  his  round  tower,  buzzing  over  the  display  of  imple¬ 
ments,  while  Patrick  examined  guns  and  Philip  unsheathed 
swords.  An  ancient  clay  pipe  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames  and 
one  from  the  bed  of  the  Boyne  were  laid  side  by  side,  and  strange 
to  relate,  the  Irish  pipe  and  English  immediately,  by  the  mere 
fact  of  their  being  proximate,  entered  into  rivalry;  they  all  but 
leapt  ujxon  one  another.  The  captain  judicially  decided  the  case 
against  the  English  pipe,  as  a  newer  pipe  of  grosser  manufacture, 
not  so  curious  by  any  means. 

"This,”  Philip  held  up  the  reputed  Irish  pipe,  and  scanned  as 
lie  twirled  it  on  his  thumb,  ‘‘This  was  dropped  in  Boyne  Water 
by  one  of  William’s  troopers.  It  is  an  Orange  pipe.  I  take  it 
to  be  of  English  make.” 

“If  I  thought  that,  I’d  stamp  my  heel  on  the  humbug  the 
neighbour  minute,”  said  Captain  Con.  ‘‘Where’s  the  sign  of 
English  marks?” 

“The  pipes  resemble  one  another,”  said  Philii),  ‘‘like  tails  of 
Shannon-bred  retrievers.” 

“Maybe  they’re  both  Irish,  then?”  the  captain  caught  at 
analogy  to  rescue  his  favourite  from  reproach. 

“Both  of  them  are  Saxon.” 

“Not  a  bit  of  it !  ” 

‘‘Look  at  the  clay.” 

“I  look,  and  I  tell  you,  Philip,  it’s  of  a  piece  wdth  your  luke¬ 
warmness  for  the  country,  or  you  w’ouldn’t  talk  like  that.” 
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“There  is  no  record  of  pipe  manufactories  in  Ireland  at  the 
period  you  name.” 

“  There  is  :  and  the  jealousy  of  rulers  caused  them  to  be 
destroyed  by  decrees,  if  you  want  historical  evidence.” 

“Your  opposition  to  the  Saxon  would  rob  him  of  his  pipe 
Con !  ” 

“Let  him  go  to  the  deuce  with  as  many  pipes  as  he  can  carry 
but  he  shan’t  have  this  one.”  ! 

“Not  a  toss-up  of  difference  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pair.” 

“Use  your  eyes.  The  Irish  bowl  is  broken,  and  the  English 
has  an  inch  longer  stem  !  ” 

“O  the  Irish  bowl  is  broken  !  ”  Philip  sang. 

“Y'ou’ve  the  heart  of  a  renegade  foreigner  not  to  see  it !  ”  cried 
the  captain. 

Patrick  intervened  saying  :  “I  suspect  they’re  Dutch.” 

“Well,  and  that’s  possible.”  Captain  Con  scrutinised  them  to  i 
calm  his  temper:  “There’s  a  Dutchiness  in  the  shape.” 

He  offered  Philip  the  compromise  of  “  Dutch  ”  rather  plaintively, 
but  it  was  not  accepted,  and  the  pipes  would  have  mingled  their 
fragments  on  the  hearthstone  if  Patrick  had  not  stayed  his  arm, 
saying  :  “Don’t  hurt  them.” 

“And  I  won’t,”  the  captain  shook  his  hand  gratefully. 

“But  will  Philip  O’Donnell  tell  me  that  Ireland  should  lie 
down  with  England  on  the  terms  of  a  traveller  obliged  to  take 
a  bedfellow?  Come  !  He  hasn’t  an  answer.  Put  it  to  him,  and 
you  pose  him.  But  he’ll  not  stir,  though  he  admits  the  antag¬ 
onism.  And  Ireland  is  asked  to  lie  down  with  England  on  a 
couch  blessed  by  the  priest !  Not  she.  Wipe  out  our  grievances, 
and  then  w'e’ll  begin  to  talk  of  policy.  Good  Lord  ! — love?  The 
love  of  Ireland  for  the  conquering  country  will  be  the  celebrated 
ceremony  in  the  concluding  chapter  previous  to  the  inauguration 
of  the  millennium.  Thousands  of  us  are  in  a  starving  state  at 
home  this  winter,  Patrick.  And  it’s  not  the  fault  of  England? 
— landlordism’s  not?  Who  caused  the  ruin  of  all  Ireland’s  in¬ 
dustries?  You  might  as  well  say  that  it’s  the  fault  of  the  poor 
beggar  to  go  limping  and  hungry  because  his  cruel  master  struck 
him  a  blow  to  cripple  him.  We  don’t  want  half  and  half  doctor¬ 
ing,  and  it’s  too  late  in  the  day  for  half  and  half  oratory.  We 
want  freedom,  and  we’ll  have  it,  and  we  won’t  leave  it  to  the 
Saxon  to  think  about  giving  it.  And  if  your  brother  Philip  won’t 
accept  this  blazing  fine  offer,  then  I  will,  and  you’ll  behold  me 
in  a  new^  attitude.  The  fellow  yawms !  You  don’t  know  me  yet. 
Philip.  They  tell  us  over  here  we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Fall 
upon  our  list  of  wrongs,  and  they  set  to  work  yawning.  You  can 
only  move  them  by  popping  at  them  over  hedges  and  roaring  on 
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platforms.  They’re  incapable  of  understanding  a  complaint  a 
yard  beyond  their  noses.  The  Englishman  has  an  island  mind, 
and  when  he’s  out  of  it  he’s  at  sea.” 

“Mad,  you  mean,”  said  Philip. 

“I  repeat  my  words,  Captain  Philip  O’Donnell,  late  of  the 
staff  of  the  General  commanding  in  Canada.” 

“The  Irishman  too  has  an  island  mind,  and  when  he’s  out 
of  it  he’s  at  sea,  and  unable  to  manage  his  craft,”  said  Philip. 

“You’ll  find  more  craft  in  him  when  he’s  buffeted  than  you 
reckoned  on,”  his  cousin  flung  back.  “And  if  that  isn’t  the 
speech  of  a  traitor  sold  to  the  enemy,  and  now  throwing  off  the 
mask,  traitors  never  did  mischief  in  Ireland !  Why,  what  can 
you  discover  to  admire  in  these  people?  Isn’t  their  army  such 
a  combination  of  colours  in  the  uniforms,  with  their  yellow  facings 
on  red  jackets,  I  never  saw  out  of  a  doll-shop  and  never  saw 
there.  And  their  Horse  Guards,  weedy  to  a  man !  fit  for  a  doll- 
j  shop  they  are,  by  my  faith  !  And  their  Poot  Guards  :  Have  ye 
met  the  fellow's  marching?  with  their  feet  turned  out,  flat  as 
my  laundress’s  irons,  and  the  muscles  of  their  calves  depending 
on  the  joints  to  get  ’m  along,  for  elasticity  never  gave  those 
bones  of  theirs  a  springing  touch  ;  and  their  bearskins  heeling 
!  behind  on  their  polls ;  like  pot-house  churls  daring  the  dursn’t 
to  come  on.  Of  course  they  can  fight.  Who  said  no?  But 
they’re  not  the  only  ones  :  and  they’ll  miss  their  ranks  before 
they  can  march  like  our  Irish  lads.  The  look  of  their  men  in 
I  line  is  for  all  the  world  to  us  what  lack-lustre  is  to  the  eye.  The 
drill  they’ve  had  hasn’t  driven  Hodge  out  of  them,  it  has  only 
stiffened  the  dolt ;  and  dolt  won’t  do  any  longer ;  the  military 
machine  requires  intelligence  in  all  ranks  now'.  Ay,  the  time 
for  the  Celt  is  dawning  :  I  see  it,  and  I  don’t  often  spy  a  spark 
where  there  isn’t  soon  a  blaze.  Solidity  and  stupidity  have  had 
their  innings  :  a  precious  long  innings  it  has  been ;  and  now 
they’re  shoved  aside  like  clods  of  earth  from  the  rising  flow'er. 

;  Off  w'it'h  our  shackles!  We’ve  only  to  determine  it  to  be  free, 

■  and  we’ll  bloom  again ;  and  I’ll  be  the  first  to  speak  the  w’ord 
and  mount  the  colours.  Follow  me  I  Will  ye  join  in  the  toast 
?  to  the  emblem  of  Erin — the  shamrock,  Phil  and  Pat?” 

“Oh,  certainly,”  said  Philip.  “What’s  that  row  going  on?” 
1  Patrick  also  called  attention  to  the  singular  noise  in  the  room. 

1  “I  fancy  the  time  for  the  Celt  is  not  daw'ning,  but  setting,”  said 
Philip,  with  a  sharp  smile ;  and  Patrick  w'ore  an  artful  look. 

A  corner  of  the  room  w'as  guilty  of  the  incessant  alarum. 
\  Captain  Con  gazed  in  that  direction  incredulously  and  with 
remonstrance.  “The  tinkler  it  is!”  he  sighed.  “But  it  can’t 
be  midnight  yet?”  Watches  were  examined.  Time  stood  at 
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half-past  the  midnight.  He  groaned  ;  “I  must  go.  I  haven’t  I 
heard  the  tinkler  for  months.  It  signifies  she’s  cold  in  her  bed.  I 
The  thing  called  circulation’s  unknown  to  her  save  by  the  aid 
of  outward  application,  and  I’m  the  warming  pan,  as  legitimately 
I  should  be,  I’m  her  husband  and  her  Harvey  in  one.  Good-bye 
to  my  hop  and  skip.  I  ought  by  rights  to  have  been  down  beside 
her  at  midnight.  She’s  the  worthiest  woman  alive,  and  I  don’t 
shirk  my  duty.  Be  quiet!”  he  bellowed  at  the  alarum;  “I’m 
coming.  Don’t  be  in  such  a  fright,  my  dear,”  he  admonished  it 
as  his  wife,  jx)litely.  “Your  hand’ll  take  an  hour  to  warm  if 
you  keep  it  out  on  the  spring  that  sets  the  creature  going.”  He 
turned  and  informed  his  company  ;  “Her  hand’ll  take  an  hour 
to  warm.  Dear !  how  she  runs  ahead  :  d’ye  hear?  That’s  the 
female  tongue,  and  once  off  it  won’t  stop.  And  this  contrivance 
for  fetching  me  from  my  tower  to  her  bed  was  my  own  sug-  I 
gestion,  in  a  fit  of  generosity  I  Ireland  all  over!  I  must  hurry 
and  wash  my  hair,  for  she  can’t  bear  a  perfume  to  kill  a  stink;  | 
she  carries  her  charitable  heart  that  far.  Good-night,  I’ll  be  j 
thinking  of  ye  while  I’m  warming  her.  Sit  still,  I  can’t  wait;  j 
’tis  the  secret  of  my  happiness.”  He  fled.  Patrick  struck  his 
knee  on  hearing  the  expected  ballot-burden  recur. 

CHAPTER  X 

THE  BROTHERS 

“Con  has  learnt  one  secret,”  said  Philip,  quitting  his  chair. 

Patrick  went  up  to  him,  and,  “Give  us  a  hug,”  he  said,  and 
the  hug  was  given. 

They  were  of  an  equal  height,  tall  young  men,  alert,  ner¬ 
vously  braced  from  head  to  foot,  with  the  differences  between 
soldier  and  civilian  marked  by  the  succinctly  military  bearing  of 
the  elder  brother,  whose  movements  were  precise  and  prompt, 
and  whose  frame  was  leopard-like  in  indolence.  Beside  him 
Patrick  seemed  cubbish,  though  beside  another  he  would  not 
have  appeared  so.  His  features  were  not  so  brilliantly  regular, 
but  were  a  fanciful  sketch  of  the  same  design,  showing  a  wider 
pattern  of  the  long  square  head  and  the  forehead,  a  wavering  at 
the  dip  of  the  nose,  livelier  nostrils  :  the  nostrils  dilated  and 
contracted,  and  were  exceeding  alive.  His  eyelids  had  to  do 
with  the  look  of  his  eyes,  and  were  often  seen  cutting  the  ball. 
Philip’s  eyes  were  large  on  the  pent  of  his  brows,  open,  liquid, 
and  quick  with  the  fire  in  him.  Eyes  of  that  quality  are  the 
visible  mind,  animated  both  to  speak  it  and  to  render  it  what 
comes  within  their  scope.  They  were  full,  unshaded  direct,  the 
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mall  Iiimself,  in  action.  Patrick’s  mouth  had  to  be  studied  for 
an  additional  index  to  the  character.  To  symbolise  them ,  they 
were  as  a  sword-blade  lying  beside  book. 

Men  would  have  thought  Patrick  the  slippery  one  of  the  two  ; 
women  would  have  inclined  to  confide  in  him  the  more 
thoroughly ;  they  bring  feeling  to  the  test,  and  do  not  so  much 
read  a  print  as  read  the  imprinting  on  themselves ;  and  the  report 
that  a  certain  one  of  us  is  as  true  as  steel,  must  be  unanimous 
at  a  propitious  hour  to  assure  them  completely  that  the  steel  is 
not  two-edged  in  the  fully  formed  nature  of  a  man  whom  they 
have  not  tried.  They  are  more  at  home  with  the  unformed, 
which  lends  itself  to  feeling  and  imagination.  Besides  Patrick 
came  nearer  to  them  ;  he  showed  sensibility.  They  have  it,  and 
they  deem  it  auspicious  of  goodness,  or  of  the  gentleness  accept¬ 
able  as  an  equivalent.  Not  the  less  w’as  Philip  the  one  to 
inspire  the  deeper  and  the  wilder  passion. 

“So  you’ve  been  dowm  there?”  said  Philip.  ‘‘Tell  us  of  your 
welcome.  Never  mind  why  you  wmnt  :  I  think  I  see.  You’re 
the  Patrick  of  fourteen,  who  tramped  across  Connaught  for 
young  Dermot  to  have  a  sight  of  you  before  he  died,  poor  lad. 
How  did  Mr.  Adister  receive  you?” 

Patrick  described  the  first  interview. 

Philip  mused  over  it.  ‘‘Yes,  those  are  some  of  his  ideas  : 
gentlemen  are  to  excel  in  the  knightly  exercises.  He  used  to 
fence  excellently,  and  he  was  a  good  horseman.  The  Jesuit 
seminary  would  have  been  hard  for  him  to  swallow  once.  The 
house  is  a  fine  old  house  :  lonely,  I  suppose.” 

Patrick  spoke  of  Caroline  Adister  and  pursued  his  narrative. 
Philip  was  lost  in  thought.  At  the  conclusion,  relating  to  South 
America,  he  raised  his  head  and  said  :  ‘‘Not  so  foolish  as  it  struck 
you,  Patrick.  Yon  and  T  might  do  that — without  the  design  upon 
the  original  owner  of  the  soil !  Irishmen  are  better  out  of 
Europe,  unless  they  enter  one  of  the  Continental  services.” 

"What  is  it  Con  O’Donnell  proposes  to  you?”  Patrick  asked 
him  earnestly. 

"To  be  a  speaking-trumpet  in  Parliament.  And  to  put  it  first 
among  the  objections,  I  haven’t  an  independence;  not  above  two 
hundred  a  year.” 

"I’ll  make  it  a  thousand,”  said  Patrick,  ‘‘that  is,  if  my  people 
can  pay.” 

“Secondly,  I  don’t  want  to  give  up  my  profession.  Thirdly, 
fourthly,  fifthly,  once  there,  I  should  be  boiling  with  the  rest. 
I  never  could  go  half  way.  This  idea  of  a  commencement  gives 
me  a  view  of  the  finish.  Would  you  care  to  try  it?” 

“If  I’m  no  wiser  after  two  or  three  years  of  the  world  I  mean 
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to  make  a  better  acquaintance  with,”  Patrick  replied.  "Over 
there  at  home  one  catches  the  fever,  you  knowL  They  have  my 
feelings,  and  part  of  my  judgment,  and  whether  that’s  the 
weaker  part  I  can’t  at  present  decide.  My  taste  is  for  quiet 
farming  and  breeding.” 

‘‘Friendship,  as  far  as  possible;  union,  if  the  terms  are  fair,” 
said  Philip.  ‘‘It’s  only  the  name  of  union  now;  sup|x)sing  it  a 
concession  that  is  asked  of  them  ;  say,  sacrifice  ;  it  might  he  made 
for  the  sake  of  what  our  people  w'ould  do  to  strengthen  the  nation. 
But  they  won’t  try  to  understand  our  people.  Their  laws,  and 
their  rules,  their  systems  are  forced  on  a  race  of  an  opposite 
tcmf)er,  who  would  get  on  well  enough,  and  thrive,  if  they  were 
properly  consulted.  Ireland’s  the  sore  place  of  England,  and 
I’m  sorry  for  it.  We  ought  to  be  a  solid  square,  with  Europe 
in  this  pickle.  So  I  say,  sitting  here.  What  should  I  be  saying 
in  Parliament  ?  ” 

‘‘Is  Con  at  all  likely,  do  you  think,  Philip?” 

‘‘He  might  :  and  become  the  burlesque  Irishman  of  the  House. 
There  must  be  one,  and  the  lot  w'ould  be  safe  to  fall  on  him.” 

‘‘Isn’t  he  serious  about  it?” 

‘‘Quito,  I  fancy;  and  that  will  be  the  fun.  A  serious  fellow 
talking  nonsense  wnth  lively  illustrations,  is  just  the  man  for 
House  of  Commons  clown.  Your  humorous  rogue  is  not  half  so 
taking.  Con  would  be  the  porpoise  in  a  fish-tank  there,  inscrut¬ 
ably  busy  on  his  errand  and  watched  for  his  tumblings.  Better 
I  than  he ;  and  I  should  make  a  worse  mess  of  it — at  least  for 
myself.” 

‘‘Wouldn’t  the  secret  of  his  happiness  interfere?” 

‘‘If  he  has  the  secret  inside  his  common  sense.  The  bulk  of 
it  I  suspect  to  be,  that  he  enjoys  his  luxuries  and  is  ashamed  of 
his  laziness ;  and  so  the  secret  pulls  both  ways.  One  day  a  fit 
of  pride  may  have  him,  or  one  of  his  warm  impulses,  and  if 
he’s  taken  in  the  tide  of  it,  I  shall  grieve  for  the  secret.” 

‘‘You  like  his  wife,  Philip?” 

‘‘I  respect  her.  They  came  together,  I  suppose,  because  they 
w’ere  near  together,  like  the  tw’o  islands,  in  spite  of  the  rolling 
waves  between.  I  would  not  willingly  see  the  union  disturbed. 
He  warms  her,  and  she  houses  him.  And  he  has  to  control  the 
hot  blood  that  does  the  warming,  and  she  to  moderate  the  severity 
of  her  principles,  which  are  an  essential  part  of  the  housing. 
Oh  !  shiver  politics,  Patrice.  I  wdsh  I  had  been  bred  in  France  : 
a  couple  of  years  with  your  Pere  Clement,  and  I  could  have  met 
Irishmen  and  felt  to  them  as  an  Irishman,  whether  they  were 
disaffected  or  not.  I  wish  I  did.  When  I  landed  the  other  day. 
I  thought  myself  passably  cured,  and  could  have  said  that 
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rhetoric  is  the  fire-water  of  our  country,  and  claptrap  the  spring¬ 
board  to  send  us  diving  into  it.  I  like  my  comrades-in-arms,  I 
like  the  character  of  British  officers,  and  the  men  too — I  get  on 
well  with  them.  I  declare  to  you,  Patrice,  I  burn  to  live  in 
brotherhood  with  them ,  not  a  rift  of  division  at  heart !  I  never 
show  them  that  there  is  one.  But  our  early  training  has  us ;  it 
monies  on  us  again ;  three  or  four  days  with  Con  have  stirred  me  ; 

I  don’t  let  him  see  it,  but  they  always  do  :  these  tales  of  starva¬ 
tion  and  shootings,  all  the  old  work  just  as  when  I  left,  act  on  me 
like  a  smell  of  powder.  I  was  dipped  in  ‘  Ireland  for  the  Irish  ’ ; 
and  a  contented  Irishman  scarcely  seems  my  countryman.” 

“I  suppose  it’s  like  w'hat  I  hear  of  as  digesting  with  difficulty,” 
Patrick  referred  to  the  state  described  by  his  brother. 

“And  not  the  most  agreeable  of  food,”  Philip  added. 

“It  would  be  the  secret  of  our  happiness  to  discover  how  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  if  we  had  to  pay  penance  for  the  discovery 
by  living  in  an  Esquimaux  shanty,”  said  Patrick. 

“With  a  frozen  fish  of  admirable  principles  for  wife,”  said 
Philip. 

“  Ah ,  you  give  me  shudders  !  ” 

“And  it’s  her  guest  who  talks  of  her  in  that  style !  and  I  hope 
to  be  thought  a  gentleman!”  Philip  pulled  himself  up.  “We 
may  be  all  in  the  wrong.  The  way  to  begin  to  think  so,  is  to 
do  them  an  injury  and  forget  it.  The  sensation’s  not  unpleasant 
when  it’s  other  than  a  question  of  good  taste.  But  politics  to 
bed,  Patrice.  My  chief  is  right — soldiers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  What  are  you  fiddling  at  in  your  coat  there?” 

“Something  for  you,  my  dear  Philip,”  Patrick  brought  out 
the  miniature.  He  held  it  for  his  brother  to  look.  “It  was  the 
only  thing  I  could  get.  Mr.  Adister  sends  it.  The  young  lady, 
Miss  Caroline,  seconded  me.  They  think  more  of  the  big 
portrait  :  I  don’t.  And  it’s  to  be  kept  carefully,  in  case  of  the 
other  one  getting  damaged.  That’s  only  fair.” 

Philip  drank  in  the  face  upon  a  swift  shot  of  his  eyes. 

“Mr.  Adister  sends  it?”  His  tone  implied  wonder  at  such  a 
change  in  Adiante’s  father. 

“And  an  invitation  to  you  to  visit  him  wffien  you  please.” 

“That  he  might  do,”  said  Philip:  it  was  a  lesser  thing  than 
to  send  her  likeness  to  him. 

Patrick  could  not  help  dropping  his  voice  :  “Isn’t  it  very 
like?”  For  an  answer  the  miniature  had  to  be  inspected  closely. 
Philip  was  a  Spartan  for  keeping  his  feelings  under. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  after  an  interval  quick  with  fiery  touches  on 
the  history  of  that  face  and  his  life.  “Older,  of  course.  They 
are  the  features,  of  course.  The  likeness  is  not  bad.  I  suppose 
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it  resembles  her  as  she  is  now,  or  was  when  it  was  painted. 
You’re  an  odd  fellow  to  have  asked  for  it.” 

“I  thought  you  would  wish  to  have  it,  Philip.” 

‘‘You’re  a  good  boy,  Patrice.  Light  those  candles  :  we’ll  go 
to  bed.  I  want  a  cool  head  for  such  brains  as  I  have,  and  bump¬ 
ing  the  pillow  all  night  is  not  exactly  wholesome.  We’ll  cross 
the  Channel  in  a  few  days,  and  see  the  nest,  and  the  mother, 
and  the  girls.” 

‘‘Not  St.  George’s  Channel.  Mother  would  rather  you  would 
go  to  Prance  and  visit  the  De  Eeuils.  She  and  the  girls  ho]ie  you 
will  keep  out  of  Ireland  for  a  time  :  it’s  hot.  Judge  if  they’re 
anxious,  when  it’s  to  stop  them  from  seeing  you,  Philip !  ” 

‘‘Good-night,  dear  boy.”  Philip  checked  the  departing 
Patrick.  ‘‘You  can  leave  that.”  He  made  a  sign  for  the  miniature 
to  be  left  on  the  table. 

Patrick  laid  it  there.  His  brother  had  not  touched  it,  and  he 
could  have  defended  himself  for  having  forgotten  to  leave  it,  on 
the  plea  that  it  might  prevent  his  brother  from  having  his  proper 
share  of  sleep;  and  also,  that  Philip  had  no  great  pleasure  in  the 
possession  of  it.  The  two  pleas,  however,  did  not  make  one 
harmonious  apology,  and  he  went  straight  to  the  door  in  an  odd 
silence,  with  the  step  of  a  decorous  office-clerk,  keeping  his 
shoulders  turned  on  Philip  to  conceal  his  look  of  destitution. 


CHAPTER  XI 

INTRODUCING  A  NEW  CHARACTER 

Letters  and  telegrams  and  morning  journals  lay  on  the 
breakfast-table,  awaiting  the  members  of  the  household  with 
combustible  matter.  Bad  news  from  Ireland  came  upon  ominous 
news  from  India.  Philip  had  ten  w'ords  of  mandate  from  his 
commanding  officer,  and  they  signified  action,  uncertain  where. 
He  was  the  soldier  at  once,  buckled  tight  and  buttoned  up  over 
his  private  sentiments.  Vienna  shot  a  line  to  Mrs.  Adistcr 
O’Donnell.  She  communicated  it:  ‘‘The  Princess  Nikolas  has 
a  son  !  ”  Captain  Con  tossed  his  newspaper  to  the  floor,  crying : 
‘‘To-day  the  city’ll  be  a  chimney  on  fire,  wdth  the  blacks  in 
everybody’s  faces ;  but  I  must  go  down.  It’s  hen  and  chicks  with 
the  director  of  a  City  Company.  I  must  go.” 

‘‘Did  you  say,  madam?”  Patrick  inquired. 

‘‘A  son,”  said  Mrs.  Adister. 

‘‘And  the  militarv  holloaing  for  reinforcements,”  exclaimed 
Con.  ‘‘Pheu!  Phil!” 

‘‘That’s  what  it  comes  to,”  was  Philip’s  answer. 
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“Precautionary  measures,  eh?” 

“You  can  make  them  provocative.” 

“Will  you  beg  for  India?” 

“I  shall  hear  in  an  hour.” 

“Have  we  got  men?” 

“Always  the  question  with  us!” 

“What  a  country!”  sighed  the  captain.  “I’d  compose  ye  a 
song  of  old  Drowsylid,  except  that  it  does  no  good  to  be  singing 
it  at  the  only  time  when  you  can  show  her  the  consequences  of 
her  sluggery.  A  country  of  compromise  goes  to  pieces  at  the 
first  cannon-shot  of  the  advance,  and  while  she’s  fighting  on  it’s 
her  poor  business  to  be  putting  herself  together  again  :  So  she 
makes  a  mess  of  the  beginning,  to  a  certainty.  If  it  weren't 
that  she  had  the  arm  of  Neptune  about  her !  The  worst  is  she 
may  some  day  start  awake  to  discover  that  her  protecting  deity’s 
been  napping  too. — A  boy  or  girl  did  you  say,  my  dear?” 

His  wife  replied  :  “A  son.” 

“Ah!  more  births.”  The  captain  appeared  to  be  computing. 
“But  this  one’s  out  of  England  :  and  it’s  a  prince  I  suppose  they’ll 
call  him  :  and  princes  don’t  count  in  the  population  for  more 
than  finishing  touches,  like  the  crossing  of  t’s  and  dotting  of  i’s, 
though  true  they’re  the  costliest,  like  some  flowers  and  feathers, 
and  they  add  to  the  lump  on  Barney’s  back.  But  who  has  any 
compassion  for  a  burdened  donkey?  unless  when  you  see  him 
standing  immortal  meek  !  Well,  and  a  child  of  some  sort  must 
have  been  expected?  Because  it’s  no  miracle  after  marriage  : 
worse  luck  for  the  crowded  earth  !  ” 

“Things  may  not  be  expected  which  are  profoundly  distaste¬ 
ful,”  Airs.  Adister  remarked. 

I  “True,”  said  her  sympathetic  husband.  “’Tis  like  reading  the 
list  of  the  dead  after  a  battle  where  you’ve  not  had  the  best  of 
it— each  name’s  a  startling  new  blow.  I’d  offer  to  run  to  Earls- 
font,  but  here’s  my  company  you  would  have  me  join  for  the 
directoring  of  it,  you  know,  my  dear,  to  ballast  me,  as  you  pretty 
clearly  hinted ;  and  all’s  in  the  city  to-day  like  a  loaf  with  bad 

t  yeast,  thick  as  lead,  and  sour  to  boot.  And  a  howl  and  growl 

I  coming  off  the  wilds  of  Old  Ireland  !  We’re  smitten  to-day  in 

‘  our  hearts  and  our  pockets,  and  it’s  a  question  where  we  ought 

I  to  feel  it  most,  for  the  sake  of  our  families.” 

I  “Do  you  not  observe  that  your  cousins  are  not  eating?”  said 
1  his  wife,  adding,  to  Patrick  :  “I  entertain  the  opinion  that  a 
\  sound  breakfast-appetite  testifies  to  the  proper  vigour  of  men.” 
I  “Better  than  a  doctor’s  pass  :  and  to  their  habits  likewise,” 
Captain  Con  winked  at  his  guests,  begging  them  to  steal  ten 
I  minntes  out  of  the  fray  for  the  inward  fortification  of  them. 
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Eggs  in  the  shell,  and  masses  of  eggs,  bacon  delicately  thin 
and  curling  like  Apollo’s  locks  at  his  temples,  and  cutlets,  caviar 
anchovies  in  the  state  of  oil,  v^'ere  pressed  with  the  captain’s 
fervid  illustrations  ujx)!!  the  brothers,  both  meditatively  nihblintf 
toast  and  indifferent  to  the  similes  he  drew  and  applied  to  life 
from  the  little  fish  which  had  their  sharpness  corrected  but  not 
cancelled  by  the  improved  liquid  they  swam  in.  “Like  an  Irish¬ 
man  in  clover,”  he  said  to  his  wife  to  pay  her  a  compliment  and 
coax  an  acknowledgment  :  “just  the  flavour  of  the  salt  of  him.” 

Her  mind  was  on  her  brother  Edward,  and  she  could  not  look 
sweet-oily,  as  her  husband  wooed  her  to  do,  with  impulse  to 
act  the  thing  he  was  imagining. 

“And  there  is  to-morrow’s  dinner-party  to  the  Mattocks:  I 
cannot  travel  to  Earlsfont,”  she  said. 

“Patrick  is  a  disengaged  young  verderer,  and  knows  the  route, 
and  has  a  welcome  face  there,  and  he  might  go,  if  you’re  for 
having  it  performed  by  word  of  mouth.  But,  trust  me,  my  dear, 
bad  news  is  best  communicated  by  telegraph,  which  gives  us 
no  stupid  articles  and  particles  to  quarrel  wdth.  ‘  Boy  born 
Vienna  doctor  smiling  nurse  laughing.’  That  tells  it  all,  straight 
to  the  understanding,  without  any  sickly  circumlocutory  stuff; 
and  there’s  nothing  more  offensive  to  us  when  we’re  hurt  at 
intelligence.  For  the  same  reason.  Colonel  Arthur  couldn’t  go, 
since  you’ll  want  him  to  meet  the  Mattocks?” 

Captain  Con’s  underlip  shone  with  a  roguish  thinness. 

“Arthur  must  be  here,”  said  Mrs.  Adister.  “I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  write  it.  I  disapprove  of  telegrams.” 

She  was  asking  to  be  assisted,  so  her  husband  said  : 

“Take  Patrick  for  a  secretary.  Dictate.  He  has  a  bold  free 
hand  and’ll  supply  all  fiorituri  and  arabesques  necessary  to 
the  occasion  running.” 

She  gazed  at  Patrick  as  if  to  intimate  that  he  might  be  enlisted, 
and  said  :  “It  will  be  to  Caroline.  She  will  break  it  to  her 
uncle.” 

“Right,  madam,  on  the  part  of  a  lady  I’ve  never  known  to  be 
wrong  !  And  so,  my  dear,  I  must  take  leave  of  you  to  hurry  down 
to  the  tormented  intestines  of  that  poor  racked  city,  where  the 
winds  of  panic  are  violently  engaged  in  occupying  the  vacuum 
created  by  knocking  over  what  the  disaster  left  standing ;  and 
it’ll  much  resemble  a  colliery  accident  there,  I  suspect,  and  a 
rescue  of  dead  bodies.  Adieu,  my  dear.”  He  pressed  his  lips  on 
her  thin  fingers. 

Patrick  placed  himself  at  Mrs.  Adister’s  disposal  as  her  secre¬ 
tary.  She  nodded  a  gracious  acceptance  of  him. 

“I  recommended  the  telegraph  because  it’s  my  wife’s  own 
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style,  and  conies  better  from  wires,”  said  the  captain,  as  they 
were  putting  on  their  overcoats  in  the  hall.  ‘‘You  must  know 
the  family.  ‘  Deeds  not  words  ’  would  serve  for  their  motto. 
She  hates  writing,  and  doesn’t  much  love  talking.  Pat’ll 
lengthen  her  sentences  for  her.  She’s  fond  of  Adiante,  and  she 
sympathises  with  her  brother  Edward  made  a  grandfather  through 
the  instrumentality  of  that  foreign  hooknose ;  and  Patrick  must 
turn  the  two  dagger  sentiments  to  a  sort  of  love-knot  and  there’s 
the  task  he’ll  have  to  work  out  in  his  letter  to  Miss  Caroline. 
It’s  fun  about  Colonel  Arthur  not  going.  He’s  to  meet  the 
burning  Miss  Mattock,  who  has  gold  on  her  crown  and  a  lot 
on  her  treasury,  Phil,  my  boy  !  but  I’m  bound  in  honour  not 
to  propose  it.  And  a  nice  girl,  a  prize  ;  a  fresh  healthy  girl ;  and 
brains  :  the  very  girl !  But  she’s  jotted  down  for  the  Adisters, 
if  Colonel  Arthur  can  look  lower  than  his  nose  and  wag  his 
tongue  a  bit.  She’s  one  to  be  a  mother  of  stout  ones  that  won’t 
run  up  big  doctors’  bills  or  ask  assistance  in  growing.  Her 
name’s  plain  Jane,  and  she’s  a  girl  to  breed  conquerors;  and 
the  same  you  may  say  of  her  brother  John,  who’s  a  mighty  fit 
man,  good  at  most  things,  though  he  counts  his  fortune  in 
millions,  which  I’ve  heard  is  lighter  for  a  beggar  to  perform  than 
in  pounds,  but  he  can  count  seven,  and  beat  any  of  us  easy  by 
showing  them  millions !  We  might  do  something  for  them  at 
home  with  a  million  or  two,  Phil.  It  all  came  from  the  wedding 
of  a  railway  contractor,  who  sprang  from  the  w^edding  of  a  spade 
and  a  clod — and  probably  called  himself  Mattock  at  his  birth, 
no  shame  to  him.” 

"You’re  for  the  city,”  said  Philip,  after  they  had*walked  down 
the  street. 

“Not  I,”  said  Con.  ‘‘Let  them  play  Vesuvius  down  there. 
I’ve  got  another  in  me  :  and  I  can’t  stop  their  eruption,  and 
they  wouldn’t  relish  mine.  I  know  a  little  of  Dick  Martin,  who 
called  on  the  people  to  resist,  and  housed  the  man  Liffey  after 
his  firing  the  shot,  and  I’m  off  to  Peter  M'Christy,  his  brother- 
in-law.  I’ll  see  Distell  too.  I  must  know  if  it  signifies  the 
trigger,  or  I’m  agitated  about  nothing.  Dr.  Forbery’ll  be  able 
to  tell  how  far  they  mean  going  for  a  patriotic  song.  ‘  For  we 
march  in  ranks  to  the  laurelled  banks.  On  the  bright  horizon 
shining,  Though  the  fields  between  run  red  on  the  green.  And 
many  a  wife  goes  pining.’  Will  you  come,  Phil?” 

“I’m  under  orders.” 

“You  won’t  engage  yourself  by  coming.” 

“I’m  in  for  the  pull  if  I  join  hands.” 

“And  why  not? — inside  the  law,  of  course.” 

“  While  your  Barney  skirmishes  outside  !  ” 
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“And  when  the  poor  fellow’s  cranium’s  cracking  to  fling  his  I  ni 
cap  in  the  air,  and  physician  and  politician  are  agreed  it’s  good  k 
for  him  to  do  it,  or  he’ll  go  mad  and  he  a  dangerous  lunatic! 

Phil,  it  must  be  a  blow  now  and  then  for  these  people  over  here  c< 
else  there’s  no  teaching  their  imaginations  you’re  in  earnest;  for  a 

they’ve  got  heads  that  open  only  to  hard  raps,  these  English;  a 

and  where  injustice  rules,  and  you’d  spread  a  light  of  justice,  a  1 

certain  lot  of  us  must  give  up  the  ghost— naturally  on  both  sides.  i 

Law’s  law,  and  life’s  life,  so  long  as  you  admit  that  the  law  is 
bad  ;  and  in  that  case,  it’s  big  misery  and  chronic  disease  to  let  i 
it  be,  and  at  worst  a  jump  and  tumble  into  the  next  world,  of  a 
score  or  two  of  us  if  we  have  a  wrestle  with  him.  But  shake  the  ! 

old  villain  ;  hang  on  him  and  shake  him.  Bother  his  wig,  if  he  i 

calls  himself  Law.  That’s  how  we  dust  the  corruption  out  of  i 

him  for  a  bite  or  two  in  return.  Such  is  humanity,  Phil  ;  and  i 

you  must  allow  for  the  roundabout  way  of  moving  to  get  into  I 
the  straight  road  at  last.  And  I  see  what  you’re  for  saying :  a 
roundabout  eye  won’t  find  it !  You’re  wrong  where  there  are 
dozens  of  corners.  Logic  like  yours,  my  boy,  would  have  yon 
go  on  picking  at  the  Gordian  Knot  till  it  becomes  a  jackasses’ 
race  between  you  and  the  rope  which  was  to  fall  to  picc('s  last.— 
There’s  my  old  girl  at  the  stall,  poor  soul  !  See  her  !  ’’ 

Philip  had  signalled  a  cabman  to  stop.  He  stood  facing  his 
cousin  with  a  close-lipped  smile  that  summarised  his  opinion 
and  made  it  readable. 

“I  have  no  time  for  an  introduction  to  her  this  morning,”  he 
said. 

“You  won’t  drop  in  on  Distell  to  hoar  the  latest  brewing? 

And,  by  the  by,  Phil,  tell  us,  could  you  give  us  a  hint  for  pack¬ 
ing  five  or  six  hundred  rifles  and  a  couple  of  pieces  of  cannon?” 

Philip  stared;  he  bent  a  low’ering  frown  on  his  cousin,  with 
a  twitch  at  his  mouth. 

“Oh!  easy!”  Con  answ’ered  the  look;  “it’s  for  another  place 
and  harder  to  get  at.” 

He  was  eyed  suspiciously  and  he  vowed  the  military  weapons 
were  for  another  destination  entirely,  the  opposite  Pole. 

“No,  you  wouldn’t  be  in  for  a  crazy  villainy  like  that !  ”  said 
Philip. 

“No,  nor  wink  to  it,”  said  Con.  “But  it’s  a  question  about 
packing  cannon  and  small  arms ;  and  you  might  be  useful  in 
dropping  a  hint  or  two.  The  matter’s  innocent.  It’s  not  even 
a  substitution  of  one  form  of  Government  for  another  :  only  a 
change  of  despots,  I  suspect.  And  here’s  Mr.  John  Mattock  him¬ 
self,  who’ll  corroborate  me,  as  far  as  we  can  let  you  into  the 
secret  before  we’ve  consulted  together.  .\nd  he’s  an  English- 
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man  and  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  a  Liberal  though  a  land¬ 
lord,  a  thorough  stout  Briton  and  bulldog  for  the  national  in¬ 
tegrity,  not  likely  to  play  at  arms  and  ammunition  where  his 
country’s  prosperity’s  concerned.  How  d’ye  do,  Mr.  Mattock — 
and  opportunely,  since  it’s  my  cousin.  Captain  Philip  O’Donnell, 
aide-de-camp  to  Sir  Charles,  fresh  from  Canada,  of  whom  you’ve 
heard,  I’d  like  to  make  you  acquainted  with,  previous  to  your 
meeting  at  my  wife’s  table  to-morrow  evening.” 

Philip  bowed  to  a  man  whose  notion  of  the  ceremony  was  to 
nod. 

Con  took  him  two  steps  aside  and  did  all  the  talking.  Mr. 
Mattock  listened  attentively  the  first  half-minute,  after  which 
It  could  be  perceived  that  the  orator  was  besieging  a  post,  or 
in  other  words  a  Saxon’s  mind  made  up  on  a  point  of  common 
sense.  His  appearance  was  redolently  marine;  his  pilot  coat, 
flying  necktie  and  widelsh  trowsers,  a  general  airiness  of  style  on 
a  solid  frame,  spoke  of  the  element  his  blue  eyes  had  dipped 
their  fancy  in,  from  hereditary  inclination.  The  colour  of  a 
sandpit  was  given  him  by  hair  and  whiskers  of  yellow-red  on  a 
ruddy  face.  No  one  could  express  a  negative  more  emphatically 
without  wording  it,  though  he  neither  frowned  nor  gesticulated 
to  that  effect. 

“Ah!”  said  Con,  abruptly  coming  to  an  end  after  an  eloquent 
appeal.  “And  I  think  I’m  of  your  opinion  :  and  the  sea  no 
longer  dashes  at  the  rock,  but  makes  itself  a  mirror  to  the  same. 
She’ll  keep  her  money  and  nurse  her  babe,  and  not  be  trying 
risky  adventures  to  turn  him  into  a  reigning  prince.  Only  this  : 
you’ll  have  to  persuade  her  the  thing  is  impossible.  She’ll  not 
take  it  from  any  of  us.  She  looks  on  you  as  Wisdom  in  the 
uniform  of  a  great  commander,  and  if  you  say  a  thing  can  be 
done  it’s  done.” 

“The  reserve  too,  I  hope,”  said  Mr.  Mattock,  nodding  and 
passing  on  his  way. 

“That  I’m  not  so  sure  of,”  Con  remarked  to  himself.  “There’s 
a  change  in  a  man  through  a  change  in  his  position  !  Six  months 
or  so  back,  Phil,  that  man  came  from  Vienna,  the  devoted  slave 
of  the  Princess  Nikolas.  He’d  been  there  on  his  father’s  busi¬ 
ness  about  one  of  the  Danube  railways,  and  he  was  ready  to  fill 
the  place  of  the  prince  at  the  head  of  his  phantom  body  of  horse 
and  foot  and  elsewhere.  We  talked  of  his  selling  her  estates  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  the  enemy — as  many  as  she  had  money 
for.  We  discussed  it  as  a  matter  of  business.  She  had  bewitched 
him  :  and  would  again,  I  don’t  doubt,  if  she  were  here  to  repeat 
the  dose.  But  in  the  interim  his  father  dies,  he  inherits;  and 
he  enters  Parliament,  and  now,  mind  you,  the  man  who  solemnly 
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calculated  her  chances  and  speculates  on  the  transmission  of 
rifled  arms  of  the  best  manufacture  and  latest  invention  by  his 
yacht  and  with  his  loads  of  rails,  under  the  noses  of  the  authori. 
ties,  like  a  master  rebel,  and  a  chivalrous  gentleman  to  boot, 
pooh  poohs  the  whole  affair.  You  saw  him.  Grave  as  an  owl, 
the  dead  contrary  of  his  former  self !  ” 

“I  thought  I  heard  you  approve  him,”  said  Philip. 

“  And  I  do.  But  the  poor  girl  has  ordered  her  estates  to  be 
sold  to  cast  the  die,  and  I’m  taking  the  view  of  her  disappoint¬ 
ment,  for  she  believes  he  can  do  anything ;  and  if  I  know  the 
witch ,  her  sole  comfort  lying  in  the  straw  is  the  prospect  of  a 
bloody  venture  for  a  throne.  The  truth  is,  to  my  thinking,  it’s 
the  only  thing  she  has  to  help  her  to  stomach  her  husband.” 

“But  it’s  rank  idiocy  to  suppose  she  can  smuggle  cannon!” 
cried  Philip. 

“But  that  man  Mattock’s  not  an  idiot  and  he  thought  she 
could.  And  it’s  proof  he  was  under  a  spell.  She  can  work 
one.” 

“The  country  hasn’t  a  port.” 

“Bound  the  Euxine  and  up  the  Danube,  with  the  British  flag 
at  the  stern.  I  could  rather  enjoy  the  adventure.  And  her  prince 
is  called  for.  He’s  promised  a  good  reception  when  he  drops 
down  the  river,  they  say.  A  bit  of  a  scrimmage  on  the  landing- 
pier  may  be,  and  the  first  field  or  two,  and  then  he  sits  himself, 
and  he  waits  his  turn.  The  people  change  their  sovereigns  as 
rapidly  as  a  London  purse.  Two  pieces  of  artillery  and  two  or 
three  hundred  men  and  a  trumpet  alter  the  face  of  the  land 
there.  Sometimes  a  trumpet  blown  by  impudence  does  it  alone. 
They’re  enthusiastic  for  any  new  prince.  He’s  their  Weekly 
Journal  or  Monthly  Magazine.  Let  them  make  acquaintance 
with  Adiante  Adister,  I’d  not  swear  she  wouldn’t  lay  fast  hold 
of  them.” 

Philip  signalled  to  his  driver,  and  Captain  Con  sang  out  his 
dinner-hour  for  a  reminder  to  punctuality,  thoughtful  of  the 
feelings  of  his  wife. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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It  is  a  commonplace  of  the  biographers  to  divide  the  life  of  Alfred 
(]e  Musset  into  two  parts — to  distinguish  betw'een  “the  Musset 
before  Italy”  and  the  “Musset  after  George  Sand.”  The  former 
is  familiar  to  every  student  of  French  literary  history ;  the  latter, 
though  not  less  interesting,  is  less  well  known. 

The  Venetian  adventure  is  famous  now,  and  was  notorious  at 
the  time.  All  the  world  knows  how  the  novelist  made  love  to 
the  doctor  wdiile  he  w'as  attending,  and  she  was  nursing,  the  poet ; 
and  how  the  poet  was  sent  back  to  Paris  while  the  victorious 
physician  remained  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory.  The  story  has 
been  told  by  each  of  the  three  persons  involved,  and  countless 
other  persons  not  involved  in  it  have  taken  sides  in  the  resulting 
controversy.  It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  travel  over  that 
ground  again ;  and  it  is  enough  to  note  that  Musset  w'as  warned, 
not  by  Puritans,  but  by  level-headed  men  of  the  world,  that  he 
was  making  as  rash  an  experiment  as  a  fly  does  when  it  walks 
into  a  spider’s  web. 

Notably  he  was  warned  by  his  devoted  friend,  Alfred  Tattet — 
a  stockbroker  who  was  also  a  man  of  culture  addicted  to  gallantry. 
Tattet  was,  indeed,  himself  contemplating  a  trip  to  Venice  at  the 
time,  with  Mademoiselle  Dejazet,  the  famous  actress,  for  his  com¬ 
panion  ;  but  he  pointed  out  that  his  case  and  Musset’s  were  not 
on  all  fours. 

Stockbrokers  (Tattet  wrote)  are  different  from  poets,  and  actresses  are 
different  from  women  novelists.  I  know  Dejazet,  and  I  know  myself.  In 
our  case  it  is  a  mere  caprice  which  we  have  chosen  to  indulge.  In  your 
case — you  cannot  deny  it — it  is  a  passion  which  has  got  you  in  its  grip.  I 
fear  its  consequences.  Mark  my  words,  for  you  are  going  to  suffer. 

Tattet  was  right.  Musset  did  suffer.  Whole  volumes  have 
been  written  about  his  sufferings.  The  impression  has  been  left 
that  he  gave  up  love-making  and  took  to  drink ;  but  that  is  not 
quite  accurate.  Musset  could  not  very  well  take  to  drink,  for  he 
had  taken  to  it  already  ;  and  the  number  of  women  who  were  still 
to  try  to  console  him,  in  his  sober  interludes,  was  considerable. 
That  remarkable  Italian  patriot,  Princess  Belgiojoso — the  author 
of  a  work  on  The  Formation  of  the  Catholic  Dogma,  described  by 
Sainte-Beuve  as  “a  precious  curiosity,  seeing  that  it  is  the  work 
of  a  woman  of  loose  morals” — did  so,  for  one. 

“The  Belgiojoso,”  wrote  Balzac  to  Madame  Hanska  in  1844, 
"has  taken  Liszt  away  from  Madame  d’Agoult,  just  as  she  pre- 
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viously  took  Lord  Normanby  away  from  his  wife,  Mignet  from  I 
Madame  d’Aubernon,  and  Musset  from  George  Sand.”  He  adds  1 
that  she  achieved  these  feats  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
“a  horrible  blue-stocking”  who  received  her  visitors  ‘‘with  ink- 
stains  on  her  dressing-gown  ”  ;  and  though  this  is  gossip,  laid 
at  the  feet  of  a  woman  who  was  too  fond  of  gossip,  there  is  an 
element  of  truth  in  it.  Musset,  indeed,  separated  from  George 
Sand  for  reasons  with  w^hich  Princess  Belgiojoso  had  nothing  to 
do ;  but  it  is  quite  true  that  the  Princess,  finding  him  in  despond¬ 
ency,  essayed  the  task  of  consolation,  though  taking  a  serious 
and  lofty  tone  with  him,  and  remonstrating  wdth  him  as  a  senti¬ 
mentalist  always  feels  entitled  to  remonstrate  wdth  a  libertine. 

‘‘The  punishment  for  vulgar  passions,”  she  said,  ‘‘is  that  those 
who  indulge  in  them  are  forbidden  to  aspire  to  noble  love  ” ;  but 
Musset’s  answer  to  that  was  an  invitation  to  lunch  with  him  in 
a  cabinet  particulier  in  an  out-of-the-way  restaurant  at  Montpar¬ 
nasse — and  she  accepted  it,  and  was  very  nearly  caught  in 
flagrante  delicto  by  her  husband,  who  happened  to  repair  to  the 
same  place  on  the  same  errand,  at  the  same  hour  of  the  same 
day,  with  the  wife  of  one  of  his  friends,  and,  hearing  Musset’s 
voice,  though  not,  happily,  that  of  his  companion,  sent  up  a 
waiter  with  the  proposal  that  they  should  share  a  private  room 
and  make  up  a  merry  party  of  four. 

That  is  one  of  the  few  stories  of  this  experiment  in  consolation 
which  biographers  have  preserved.  Another  shows  IMusset  cun¬ 
ningly  establishing  himself  as  a  guest  in  the  villa  which  his  rival 
Mignet,  already  mentioned,  had  taken  for  the  princess  at 
Versailles.  He  came  to  call  on  her ;  they  played  hide-and-seek 
together  in  the  garden ;  and  he  pretended  to  sprain  his  ankle,  so 
as  to  be  invited  to  remain.  He  did  remain ;  but  the  princess 
quarrelled  wdth  him,  and  inflicted  a  cruel  punishment.  He 
coughed,  and  she  sent  him  to  bed,  promising  to  apply  a  plaster 
to  his  chest.  She  did  apply  it ;  but  it  was  a  plaster  of  pins,  and 
it  cured  the  patient  so  effectively  that  he  jumped  out  of  bed, 
called  for  his  hat  and  stick,  and  departed  in  a  huff. 

A  love-affair  punctuated  by  such  incidents  as  that  cannot,  it  is 
clear,  be  taken  very  seriously;  and  the  end  of  it  was,  in  fact, 
worthy  of  the  beginning  and  the  middle.  Princess  Belgiojoso 
was,  as  she  often  proved,  serious  in  religion  and  politics;  blither 
conduct  in  love  was  that  of  a  petulant  and  wayward  child,  and 
the  day  came  when  she  lost  her  temper. 

iMusset,  as  is  well  known,  had  gifts  as  a  caricaturist  as  well 
as  a  poet.  The  princess  wms  proud  of  the  classical  regularity  of 
her  features,  and  maintained  that  persons  of  that  particular  type 
of  beauty  could  not  be  caricatured.  Musset  denied  it,  and  the 
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princess  challenged  him  to  try.  He  tried — and  he  succeeded.  Her 
eyes,  as  it  happened,  were  just  a  shade  too  large— and  he  drew 
them  a  great  deal  too  large.  The  caricature  was  a  speaking  like¬ 
ness;  the  speaking  likeness  was  a  caricature.  The  company — 
for  company  was  present — laughed  ;  Princess  Belgiojoso  got  cross  ; 
and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The  actual  end  is  reported 
in  Musset’s  letter  to  Madame  Jaubert. 

He  had  written  to  the  princess,  one  gathers,  to  ajwlogise,  or 
at  all  events  to  explain  that  he  had  meant  no  harm.  The  reply 
which  he  had  received  had  been  “really  good  enough  to  put  in 
a  book.”  He  had  at  first  wept  over  it,  “like  a  child  that  is  having 
its  face  washed.”  Then  he  had  “eaten  four  fried  eggs,”  pulled 
himself  together,  and  formed  his  resolution  :  — 

The  Devil  take  these  games  of  love;  they  are  worse  than  games  of  chance. 
Confouiul  it!  How  they  do  hurt! 

So,  seriously  : 

I  shall  abstain  henceforward  from  all  correspondence  and  all  relations 
whatsoever  with  Her  Serene  Highness;  and  nothing  shall  ever  induce  me  to 
play  with  her  again. 

It  is  an  angry  letter,  no  doubt ;  but  it  strikes  the  new  note. 
We  hear  in  it  for  the  first  time  the  note  of  the  “Musset  after 
George  Sand,”  and  perceive  that  the  writer  has  learnt — the  one 
great  disillusion  of  his  life  having  taught  him — to  stand  outside 
himself,  and  make  a  mock  of  his  own  most  sacred  feelings.  He 
has  lost  his  illusions,  and  has  no  more  to  lose ;  but  he  has  gained, 
if  it  be  a  gain,  the  power  of  irony ;  and  the  future  of  such  a  man 
is  easily  predicted. 

He  will  love  again.  That  is  quite  certain  ;  for  he  will  feel  that 
there  is  no  pleasanter  w^ay  of  “putting  in  the  time.”  But  he 
will  love  with  impunity — staking  little,  and  hardly  risking  the 
little  that  he  stakes  :  as  safe  as  the  fencer  who  fights  for  exercise, 
or  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  with  buttons  on  the  foils,  and  with 
his  mask  and  leather  jerkin  to  protect  him. 

And,  as  it  might  have  been  predicted,  so  it  happened.  A  little 
while  passes,  and  then  we  find  Musset  “putting  in  the  time” 
with  the  illustrious  tragedienne,  Rachel.  Her  name,  it  may  be, 
gives  the  story  more  interest  than  intrinsically  belongs  to  it ;  and 
yet  it  is.  in  a  w^ay,  what  one  calls  “characteristic”  :  character¬ 
istic  of  Rachel  no  less  than  of  Musset,  and  at  the  same  time 
characteristic  of  the  period  in  which  they  flourished. 

Musset,  it  seems,  “discovered”  Rachel,  a  few  days  after  her 
debut  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise,  at  a  time  when  her  fortunes  were 
still  hanging  in  the  balance;  and  he  took  her  part,  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  against  Jules  Janin  of  the  Dehnt.<},  wdio  had 
begun  by  w'riting  her  up  and  was  proceeding  to  write  her  down 
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Janin,  one  gathers — a  faux  honhomme,  a  clever  journalist,  but 
very  far  from  a  gentleman — had  aspired  to  “  favours  ”  which  were 
not  accorded  to  him ,  and  had  chosen  this  means  of  demonstrating 
that  he  was  a  man  whom  it  was  worth  a  debutante’s  while  to 
propitiate.  His  attack  on  Eachel  presently  included  an  attack 
upon  her  champion.  It  was  absurd,  he  said,  that  a  “third-rate 
poet  ”  should  set  himself  up  as  a  dramatic  critic.  The  experiment  I 
reminded  him  of  the  story  of  the  old  man  who  picked  up  a  violin,  | 
saying  that  he  did  not  know^  whether  he  could  play  it,  but  he 
w’ould  try.  Whereupon  the  “third-rate  poet,”  much  in  wrath, 
despatched  him  the  following  letter  :  — 

Sir, — I  expressed,  with  courteous  sincerity,  in  the  Rei'.ue  des  deux  Mondes 
my  opinion  of  Mile.  Rachel.  I  said  nothing  about  you  in  my  article,  but 
you  have  published  a  reply  which  is  immoderate  in  language  and  in  bad 
taste.  Your  review  is  a  coarse  and  unmannerly  piece  of  work.  In  tour 
character  of  man  of  letters,  you  are  a  child  w'ho  ought  to  be  muzzled. 
Personally  you  are  a  buffoon  who  ought  to  be  refused  admission  to  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais.  You  can  avenge  yourself  for  this  letter,  if  you  like,  with 
further  insults.  I  quite  expect  you  to  do  so,  and  I  view  the  prospect  with 
indifference. — Alfred  De  Musset. 

It  all  strikes  one  as  a  storm  in  a  tea-cup — a  ridiculous  fuss  to 
make  over  the  question  whether  a  particular  actress  was  or  was 
not  at  her  best  in  a  particular  part;  but  the  French,  as  we  are 
constantly  being  reminded,  take  the  theatre  more  seriously  than 
we  do— and  that  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  they  are  serious 
about  it.  Nor  did  Eachel’ s  champion  go  unrewarded.  She 
invited  him  to  supper ;  she  invited  him  to  visit  her  in  her  villa 
at  Montmorency,  w^here,  he  says,  “she  looked  perfectly  charming, 
running  about  her  garden  wdth  her  feet  in  my  slippers.”  She  also 
asked  the  inevitable  question  :  “Why  don’t  you  w’rite  a  play 
wuth  a  good  part  for  me?” — a  task  which  every  actress  every¬ 
where  appears  to  regard  as  the  noblest  that  a  man  of  genius  can 
undertake.  And  the  rest  of  the  story,  as  any  reader  will  readily 
guess,  is  merely  to  the  effect  that  she  w^as  unfaithful,  and  that  he 
did  not  care. 

If  Eachel  wms  sublime  on  the  stage,  she  was  also  sublime,  in 
her  private  life,  in  the  character  of  a  mercenary  Messalina.  She 
once  informed  a  confidante,  w'ho  passed  the  confidence  on,  that 
she  could  not  remember  a  time  when  she  wms  still  possessed  of 
her  virginity.  She  openly  boasted  that  she  had  never  “belonged" 
to  any  man,  meaning  thereby,  not  that  she  took  no  man’s  money, 
but  that  she  preferred  to  receive  money  from  several  men  simul¬ 
taneously. 

Society  gave  her  her  chance.  She  looked  innocent,  and  society 
affected  to  believe  that  she  was  nearly  as  innocent  as  she  looked. 
She  wms  summoned  to  Madame  Eecamier’s  salon,  to  receive  the 
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compliments  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  Count  Walewski, 
Napoleon’s  natural  son,  not  only  was  in  love  with  her,  but  had 
some  idea  of  marrying  her,  until  he  found  her  out,  and  heard  that 
she  went  about  saying  :  “Le  comte  m’ennuie,  avec  son  comme-il- 
faut.”  And  what  Walewski  did  not  find  out  for  himself  was 
found  out  for  him  by  one  of  his  rivals.  Dr.  Veron,  the  editor  of 
the  Constitutionnel. 

Veron  suspected  that  Rachel’s  affectionate  letters  to  him  were 
insincere;  and,  as  his  position  as  an  editor  gave  him  influence 
in  high  quarters,  he  requested  the  police  to  observe  her  move¬ 
ments  and  let  him  know  what  they  discovered.  They  discovered 
that  the  illustrious  actress  had  three  different  apartments  in  three 
different  quarters  of  the  town,  and  received  separate  lovers — or 
groups  of  lovers — in  each  of  them,  each  on  his  special  day  of  the 
week  or  month.  The  doctor  certainly  did  not  act  like  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  reading  this  report  aloud  to  a  party  of  his  friends  at  the 
luncheon  table  ;  but,  even  so,  Rachel’s  amazed  cry  of  horror  and 
indignation,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Revue  des  Autographes, 
strikes  one  as  a  little  exaggerated. 

I  am  going  away  (she  wrote).  A  contemptible  wretch  has  insulted  me, 
and  all  is  over  for  me.  I  have  not  tho  courage  to  take  my  own  life,  and  yet 
despair  is  in  my  soul.  There  is  no  longer  any  God  for  me.  I  do  not  believe 
in  Him  any  more.  It  is  Society  that  is  dealing  me  my  death  blow.  Pre¬ 
sently,  it  may  be,  God  will  know  the  secrets  of  my  heart.  I  have  been 
foolish,  but  I  have  never  belonged  to  any  man. 

Which  means,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Faubourg  Saint- 
Germain,  having  heard  Dr.  Veron’s  story,  has  dropped  Rachel 
like  a  hot  potato,  and  in  the  second  place  that  her  infidelity  to 
Veron,  in  spite  of  his  banknotes,  ought,  in  her  opinion,  to  be 
commended  as  a  proof  of  the  independence  of  her  character ;  and 
when  we  have  read  the  letter,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  was  written ,  we  feel  that  we  know  the  w'oman 
and  that  we  are  entitled  to  say  of  her,  as  has  been  said  of  Marie 
Dorval,  but  more  emphatically,  that  her  feet  were  in  the  gutter 
while  her  sublime  forehead  struck  the  stars.  For  Marie  Dorval  at 
least  had  her  ideals,  though  she  fell  away  from  them  in  the  hour 
of  trial  and  temptation;  whereas  Rachel,  combining  greed  with 
genius - 

Only,  of  course,  she  left  no  such  mark  on  Alfred  de  Musset’s 
life  as  Marie  Dorval  had  left  on  the  life  of  Alfred  de  Vigny. 
Little  harm  can  be  done,  and  no  hearts  can  be  broken,  by  such 
unblushingly  venal  w'omen.  The  really  dangerous  women  are 
those  who  are  capable  of  sentiment  as  well  as  of  caprice ;  and  no 
enthusiast  can  ever  have  included  Rachel  in  that  category. 

Musset  certainly  did  not,  and  as  certainly  did  not  take  her 
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seriously.  She  was  canaille,  but  she  amused  him — that  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  matter.  He  and  she  indulged  a  caprice  together 
after  the  example  of  Alfred  Tattet  and  Dejazet.  Nothing  hap- 
pened  to  disturb  his  view,  durably  impressed  upon  him  by  George 
Sand’s  conduct,  that  every  woman  was  a  grisette  at  heart.  The 
end  of  the  interlude  was  of  as  little  consequence  as  the  interlude 
itself.  There  were  other  women  at  other  theatres  equally  acces¬ 
sible  and  accommodating ;  and  Musset  was  a  convert  to  Tattet’s 
opinion  that  a  man  ran  less  danger  with  actresses  than  with 
women  novelists. 

The  next  actress — the  next  who  matters — on  his  list  was 
Madame  Allan-Despreaux. 

Like  Marie  Dorval,  she  was  the  child  of  strolling  jdayers.  Her 
father,  whose  name  was  "Ross,  was,  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  at  Mons,  in  Bf'lgium.  Despreaux  was  her 
mother’s  name  ;  and  as  Talma  one  day  told  her  that  Lespreaux 
w^as,  for  the  purposes  of  playbills,  a  better  name  than  Hoss,  she 
adopted  it.  She  took  a  first  prize  for  comedy  at  the  Conservatoire, 
made  her  dehut  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aisc,  left  it  for  the  Gymnase, 
took  a  long  engagement  at  the  French  theatre  at  St.  Petersburg, 
returned  to  Paris  xvhen  the  ’forties  w'ere  w’ell  advanced,  aud 
created  the  leading  part  in  Le  Caprice — the  first  play  of  Musset’s 
which  the  Comedie  accepted. 

Her  reputation  w'as  very  different  from  that  of  Rachel.  Many 
admirers,  indeed,  had  made  advances,  but  all  their  overtures  had 
been  rejected.  Louise  Desprdaux  was,  as  people  say,  “good." 
She  preferred  to  marry  in  her  own  station  of  life  and  live  as 
quietly  as  a  Bohemian  may.  Her  husband,  M.  Allan,  was  an 
actor,  W'ho  played  wdth  her,  both  in  France  and  in  Russia.  She 
married  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  she  w^as  still  living 
with  him,  unassailed  by  scandals,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four.  When 
she  retairned  to  Paris,  however,  M.  Allan,  for  whatever  reason, 
remained  in  Russia.  .4nd  presently  she  met  Musset — first  pro¬ 
fessionally,  in  connection  wuth  the  production  of  his  piece,  and 
afterwards  on  terms  of  personal  friendship. 

Even  so,  how^ever,  there  w^as  no  immediate  handle  for  gossip 
to  lay  hold  of.  Madame  Allan  had  neither  the  morals,  nor  even 
the  manners,  of  the  coulissef;.  Providence  had  given  her  virtue, 
and  St.  Petersburg  had  given  her  tone.  Princesses  had 
“received  ”  her  in  the  Russian  capital,  and  she  comported  herself 
accordingly,  with  an  imitation  of  the  grand  style  w^hich  was  almost 
second  nature,  and  only  remotely  suggestive  of  the  limelight. 
Her  letters,  too,  show  her  to  have  been  a  w’oman  of  intelligence 
and  even  of  culture,  and  one  who,  in  spite  of  her  profession,  took 
life  seriously  and  soberly.  She  inspired  respect,  in  short,  and 
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Alfred  de  Musset  appeared  to  be  afraid  of  her.  It  is  said  that  he 
blushed  like  a  girl  when  she  played  the  piano  and  asked  him  to 
turnover  the  music  for  her.  And  she,  on  her  part,  had  confidence 
in  herself  and  her  discretion. 

“Be  careful,  Louise,”  said  her  friend,  Madame  Samson- 
Toussaint,  one  day. 

“There  is  no  danger,  my  dear,”  she  replied.  “I  am  very  much 
flattered  by  his  attentions,  but  I  know  his  reputation.” 

His  reputation,  she  meant,  was  that  of  a  man  who  took  no 
women  seriously  ;  and  as  it  was  no  part  of  her  scheme  of  life  to  be 
any  man’s  light  o’  love,  she  considered  that  she  could  play  with  fire 
with  impunity,  and  without  any  risk  of  being  burnt.  Seeing  that 
she  had  remained  virtuous  until  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  there  was 
plausibility  in  the  expectation.  Yet,  a  few  months  later,  Madame 
Samson,  whom  she  had  seen  off  at  Havre  on  her  way  to  Brazil, 
received  a  long  letter  from  her,  containing  a  confession. 

“Dear  child,”  she  wrote,  ‘‘you  were  quite  right  in  your 
presentiments ;  and  she  added  that  a  crisis  had  developed  with 
“terrible  rapidity,”  and  that  she  thought  that  the  details  might 
interest  her  correspondent. 

Musset  had  been  ill — he  was  frequently  ill,  and  his  illnesses 
were  generally  the  result  of  his  potations.  He  had  written  a  letter 
attributing  his  malady  to  his  failure  to  win  the  love  of  Madame 
Allan.  He  had  met  her  at  the  theatre  and  escorted  her  home, 
repeating  his  protestations,  insisting  that  her  cruelty  had  not 
only  made  him  ill,  but  had  driven  him  to  the  bottle. 

There  was  some  evidence  of  that,  she  continued,  and  as,  with  all  his 
faults,  ho  is  not  a  liar,  I  believed  him.  He  convinced  me  of  his  attachment, 
and  also  of  his  respect.  That  touched  me;  but  I  resisted  and  was  reluctant. 
Things  had  reached  such  a  pass,  however,  that  I  had  to  answer  definitely 
“yes”  or  “no.”  It  took  me  a  whole  day  to  screw  up  my  courage  to  the 
point  of  saying  “  no,”  for  I  could  not  say  it  without  regret,  in  spite  of  my 
many  reasons  for  declining  to  yield  to  him.  Finally,  doubting  whether  I 
had  the  courage  to  say  “no  ”  in  my  own  house,  I  wrote  to  tell  him  to  come 
to  my  dressing-room  in  the  course  of  the  second  act. 

He  came,  having  misunderstood  the  letter,  supposing  that  the 
fortress  was  about  to  yield,  and  that  he  had  only  been  summoned 
to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  Undeceived,  as  he  had 
to  be,  he  regarded  Madame  Allan  as  ‘‘a  cold-hearted  coquette,” 
whose  conduct  was  in  painful  contrast  with  his  own  ‘‘serious  and 
lasting  affection  ”  ;  and  Madame  Allan  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  that.  Her  head  ‘‘was  now  completely  turned.”  ‘‘I  envisaged 
the  situation,”  she  said,  ‘‘and,  by  the  aid  of  sophisms,  persuaded 
myself  that  I  w^as  free.”  So  she  wrote  a  penitent  note,  and  took 
it  to  his  door  with  her  own  hands,  and  then  : 
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He  returned  to  me,  and  at  last  I  gave  myself  to  him  freely,  obeying  my 
irresistible  desire  to  do  so,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  feelings  of 
profound  melancholy.  Make  what  you  can  of  that. 

What  Madame  Samson-Toussaint  made  of  it  was  probably, 
“I  told  you  so” ;  and  the  good  reasons  for  the  melancholy  appre¬ 
hension  were  not  long  in  becoming  visible.  The  first  quarrel 
follow’ed  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  first  embrace.  There  were  scenes 
of  jealousy — about  nothing.  Musset  went  away,  and  disappeared. 
For  four  days  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of  him ;  and  then 
it  was,  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  Musset’s  mother  who  came 
to  the  rescue  and  made  the  peace  between  him  and  his  mistress. 

She  was  a  characteristically  French  mother,  hampered  by  no 
altruistic  Puritanism,  though  her  own  life  had  always  been  above 
reproach.  She  knew  the  ways  of  young  men  in  general,  and  of 
her  own  son  in  particular.  Experience  had  proved  to  her  that, 
in  his  case,  one  must  not  hope  for  the  best,  but  only  for  the 
second  best.  Ideals  of  bourgeois  respectability  w-ere  not  for  him. 
If  this  habit  of  running  after  w^omen  were  a  vice,  it  was  at  any 
rate  a  vice  through  which  he  might  perhaps  be  saved  from  other 
w’eaknesses.  So  she  had  argued  when  she  had  let  him  go  to 
Venice  with  George  Sand ;  and  so  she  argued  now — and  with 
rather  more  reason  on  her  side.  Madame  Allan  w’as,  for  an 
actress,  a  very  serious  and  responsible  person.  She  might  not  be 
an  ideal  missionary ,  but  she  might  be  a  missionary  to  whom  Alfred 
would  listen. 

The  two  women  met  on  the  doorstep  of  Alfred’s  apartment. 
Madame  de  Musset,  white-haired,  venerable,  and  seventy-two, 
got  into  the  actress’s  carriage  and  pleaded  with  her,  “excusing 
herself  with  the  tact  of  a  wmman  of  fashion,  and  telling  me  how 
happy  she  was  that  I  should  love  the  son  whom  she  adored.” 

“  Save  him,”  she  said.  “  You  can.  He  loves  you  well  enough  for  that. 
He  had  abandoned  his  bad  habits,  and  only  resumed  them  because  of  you 
....  I  will  let  you  know  the  moment  that  he  returns,  even  if  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.” 

He  did  return,  as  was  his  habit  after  all  his  absences;  and 
probably  it  is  to  this  date  that  belongs  a  striking  scene  described 
in  the  recollections  of  Alfred  de  Musset  intime,  written  by  his 
housekeeper.  Mile.  Colin. 

Musset  was  ill,  and  his  housekeeper,  in  order  to  nurse  him, 
had  made  up  a  truckle-bed  in  his  room. 

"I  had  promised  myself  a  good  night’s  rest,”  she  says,  “and  I  needed  it; 
but  presently  an  unexpected  visitor  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  Madame 
Allan  who  had  come,  accompanied  by  her  maid,  to  nurse  the  poet.  The 
amount  of  luggage  which  they  had  brought  with  them  showed  me  that  they 
intended  to  make  a  long  stay.  The  actress  quickly  assumed  a  toilette  which 
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was  more  than  negligee,  and  announced  her  intention  of  sleeping  on  the 
bed  which  I  had  improvised  for  myself.  I  hod  to  go  out  and  get  some 
dinner  for  her,  and  then  I  had  to  sleep  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing-room. 

I  passed  a  very  bad  night  there  instead  of  the  good  night  which  I  had 
expected;  and  it  seemed  to  me  very  hard  indeed  that  I  should  be  required 
to  wait  upon  Madame  as  well  as  attending  to  Monsieur.” 

It  seemed  so  hard  that  she  wrote  to  Madame  de  Musset  to 
complain— only  to  bo  told,  however,  that  she  had  better  do  as 
M.  Alfred  wished.  And  then — to  return  to  Madame  Allan’s 
confession  : 

I  have  taken — or  I  should  rather  say  we  have  taken — a  country-house  at 
Ville  d’Avray,  where  I  have  been  “resting”  for  the  last  four  days.  I  told 
no  one  where  I  was  going,  and  I  expect  to  be  buried  alive  here  for  the  next 
six  weeks.  Do  people  know?  I  haven’t  the  least  idea.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  I  am  not  publishing  it  on  the  housetops.  No  doubt  it  will  come  to  be 
known  in  time;  but  you  may  rely  upon  us  to  comport  ourselves  decorously. 

Left  to  herself,  Madame  Allan  assuredly  would  never  have 
comported  herself  otherwise  than  with  decorum.  She  was  neither 
fickle  nor  frivolous,  and  she  had  not  the  least  wish  to  advertise 
her  conquest  or  make  a  scandal.  Eomance  and  the  higher  life — 
that  was  all  she  wanted ;  and  such  news  as  reached  her  of  her 
husband’s  proceedings  at  St.  Petersburg  gave  her  a  fair  excuse 
tor  looking  for  it  elsew'here  than  with  him.  Only  Musset  wanted 
to  alternate  the  higher  life  with  bouts  of  drunkenness ;  and  when 
he  was  drunk  he  made  scenes,  and  was  jealous  of  everything  and 
nothing;  and  Madame  Allan  had  often  to  threaten,  though  with¬ 
out  meaning  to  fulfil  her  threat,  that  she  would  never  speak  to 
him  again. 

In  one  such  jealous  fit  he  refused  to  present  his  brother  Paul 
to  her  on  the  ground  that,  if  he  did,  she  would  probably  make 
love  to  him.  In  another,  he  insisted  that  his  housekeeper  should 
accompany  her  when  she  went  to  the  bank  to  cash  a  cheque — 
fearing,  apparently,  that,  if  left  unchaperoned,  she  would  make 
love  to  the  cashier.  She  put  up  with  that,  and  with  a  good  deal  more 
than  that,  forgiving  him  repeatedly  when  he  came  to  her,  sober 
and  penitent,  and  begged  her  pardon.  Evidently  she  loved  him, 
and  perhaps  she  would  have  saved  him  from  himself  if  George 
Sand  had  not  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  any  wmman  to  do  so. 
Madame  de  Musset’s  confidence  in  her  was  justified ;  and  her 
letters  are  really  bitter  cries,  extorted  from  the  agony  of  her 
heart. 

She  found  two  men  in  him ,  she  wrote  :  the  adoring  and  adorable 
lover,  and  the  libertine  who  could  not  free  himself  from  the  indelible 
traces  of  his  disorderly  past.  He  could  he  gentle  and  affectionate, 
and  an  artist  to  the  finger-tips ;  but  he  could  also  be  a  brute  and 
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a  blasphemer,  regaling  her  with  a  “procession  of  memories,  very 
bitter  to  listen  to — the  reminiscences,  to  put  it  fairly,  of  a 
debauchee.”  So  that,  at  the  end,  we  find  her  crying  out  despair¬ 
ingly  : 

“  I  am  trying,  littkj  by  little,  to  cure  myself  of  sentiment  and  passion,  for 
I  see  to  what  they  lead.  We  are  all,  men  and  women  alike,  poor  dupes,  and 
make  a  great  mistake  in  crying  out  that  tjiis  or  that  is  what  we  want.  The 
human  heart  goes  on  its  \yay,  mocking  at  human  reason  and  human  argu¬ 
ments.” 

Apropos  of  what  act  of  neglect  she  uttered  that  cry  we  can  only 
guess  ;  for  he  gave  her  many  reasons,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
sufficed.  He  swore  at  her ;  he  forsook  her  for  other  women ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  that  the  cruellest  cut  of  all  was  his  derision  of  her 
for  getting  fat — too  fat  for  a  certain  part  in  one  of  his  own  most 
famous  pieces.  At  his  own  theatre,  w’hen  Delaunay  was  singing 
to  her  the  familiar  lyric  beginning, 

Si  vous  croyez  quo  je  vais  dire 
Qui  j’ose  aimer  .... 

he  hummed  and  interpolated  an  improvised  couplet  ; 

Je  I'adore,  et  qu’elle  est  ronde 
Comme  un  tonneau  I 

No  doubt  he  was  drunk  wdien  he  thus  compared  her  to  a  barrel, 
and  no  doubt  she  knew  that  he  was  drunk ;  but  she  seems  never¬ 
theless — and  w'e  cannot  wonder — to  have  taken  it  as  a  sign  that  her 
reign  in  his  heart  was  nearly  over.  She  w’ent  to  Algiers  shortly 
afterw’ards,  and  took  that  opportunity  to  break  off  her  relations 
with  him,  without  giving  him  any  reason  except  that  that  was 
her  wish. 

It  does  not  appear  that  he  cared,  or  that  he  made  any  effort 
to  wdn  her  back.  He  had  loved  her,  more  or  less,  for  two  years; 
and  two  years,  at  his  age,  was  quite  a  long  time.  He  would  now 
like  to  love  someone  else  for  a  change ;  and  someone  else  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  person  of  Madame  Louise  Colet. 

Perhaps  the  name  of  Louise  Colet  is  less  well  remembered  than 
it  deserves  to  be  ;  but  she  w'ould  have  to  be  assigned  a  very  definite 
and  conspicuous  place  in  any  list  of  the  Muses  of  the  Eomantic 
Movement.  Her  writings  are  even  more  dead  than  her  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  but  she  had  very  intimate  relations  with  several  of  the  men 
of  letters  of  her  time.  Some  of  them  spoke  of  her  as  “the  tenth 
Muse”;  others  wrote  her  letters  beginning,  “My  dear  Sappho.” 

She  came  from  Lyons,  w'here  she  w^as  born  in  1810,  and  where 
she  had  made  a  reputation  by  contributing  to  the  poets’  corners 
of  provincial  newspapers.  A  young  musician — a  premier  prix  de 
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had  set  some  of  her  lines  to  music,  met  her,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  married  her,  and  took  her  to  Paris.  He  was  an 
excellent  man,  who  succeeded  in  life,  becoming  a  professor  at  the 
Conservatoire ;  but  he  and  his  wife  soon  quarrelled  and  main¬ 
tained  separate  establishments,  so  that  M.  Colet  has  no  further 
connection  with  the  story.  His  importance  is  merely  that  he 
launched  the  poetess  in  Parisian  society. 

Her  introductions  were  good.  She  had  some  talent,  and  she 
was  f^lso  beautiful,  with  eloquent  blue  eyes  and  luxuriant  black 
hair.  Someone  presented  her  in  Madame  Pecamier’s  salon ;  and 
she  maintained  her  footing  there,  and  soon  came  to  receive  many 
of  the  habitues  of  the  Abbaye-aux-bois  in  a  literary  salon  of  her 
own.  Most  of  her  literary  contemporaries  of  the  ’forties  and 
early  ’fifties  knew  her;  and  one  of  them — Flaubert’s  friend, 
Maxime  du  Camp — suggested  an  epitaph  for  her  which  sums  up 
the  leading  incidents  in  her  career  with  sufficient  exactitude  to  be 
quoted  : 

HERE  LIES  SHE  W'HO 
COMPROMISED  VICTOR  COUSIN, 

MADE  ALFRED  DE  MUSSET  RIDICULOUS, 

CALUMNIATED  GUSTAVE  FLAUBERT,  AND 
TRIED  TO  ASSASSINATE  ALPHONSE  KARR. 

Requiescat  in  Pace. 

It  is  not  flattering,  but  it  is,  roughly  speaking,  true.  Some  of 
the  names  essential  to  Madame  Colet’s  complete  biography — the 
name,  for  instance,  of  Chateaubriand’s  biographer,  Villemain, 
and  of  the  rich  pharmaceutical  chemist  who  paid  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tw’enty-five  copies  of  an  edition  de  luxe  of  her  poetical 
works — are  omitted  in  the  summary ;  but  the  omissions  need  not 
concern  us,  and  w'e  may  rapidly  run  over  the  other  stories. 

Victor  Cousin  was,  of  course,  the  eminent  philosopher  whom 
the  works  of  reference  describe  as  “the  prophet  of  eclecticism.” 
His  alliance  with  Louise  Colet  dates  from  1838,  when  he  was 
forty-six  and  she  was  eight-and-twenty ;  and  his  great  merit  in 
her  eyes  would  seem  to  have  been  his  influence  in  determining 
the  award  of  the  literary  prizes  in  the  gift  of  the  Academy.  So 
she  permitted,  or  perhaps  invited,  him  to  embrace  her,  with  the 
double  result  that  she  won  a  prize  and  bore  a  daughter.  It  was 
not  in  itself,  perhaps,  a  very  startling,  or  a  very  compromising 
coincidence;  but  it  happened  that  Alphonse  Tvarr — not  yet  “the 
first  gardener  of  France,”  but  only  a  clover  young  man,  pushing 
his  way  in  journalism — got  hold  of  the  story  and  made  fun  of  it. 

He  had  no  title  to  do  so — certainly  he  was  not  himself  a  man 
of  impeccable  virtue.  He  lived  apart  from  his  wife,  and  had 
been  one  of  the  gallants  who  preceded  Victor  Hugo  in  the  favours 
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of  the  lady,  originally  venal,  though  ultimately  sublime,  whom  ■- 
the  author  of  Notre-Dame  de  Paris  adopted  as  his  Muse  and 
imposed  in  that  character  upon  an  idolatrous  world.  He  was  more 
of  a  journalist  than  of  a  gentleman,  and  he  wanted  copy  for  Les  1= 
Guepes — a  satirical  periodical,  something  like  Truth,  somethintj 
like  Modern  Society,  something  like  Punch,  but  too  French  to  be  I 
really  like  anything  English  whatsoever.  The  scandal  gave  him  I 
what  he  wanted  ;  with  the  result  that  the  tenth  Muse,  now  in  the  I 
ninth  month  of  her  pregnancy,  picked  up  the  weapon  that  lay  | 
nearest  to  her — a  carving  knife  with  a  black  handle — and  set  out  li 
to  call  on  him.  | 

He  received  her  in  his  dressing-gown,  and  disarmed  her  with-  | 
out  removing  his  cigarette  from  his  lips ;  and  he  kept  the  carving  ; 
knife,  and  hung  it  up  on  the  wall  of  his  study,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “A  present  from  Louise  Colet.”  The  story  is  told  in 
Larousse’s  admirable  Encyclopcedic  Dictionary ;  and  it  is  some¬ 
what  less  than  tragic.  One  can  understand,  however,  that  it 
compromised  Victor  Cousin  in  the  eyes  of  persons  who  considered 
that  philosophers  ought  to^  confine  themselves  to  philosophy ;  and 
it  certainly  throws  light  upon  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the 
lady. 

She  was  as  intense  as  she  was  beautiful — as  passionate  as  she 
was  inspired.  Her  dramatic  genius  -she  tried  to  write  for  the 
stage,  and  Victor  Cousin  got  one  of  her  pieces  produced — mani¬ 
fested  itself  in  “scenes,”  of  which  Alphonse  Karr  was  by  no  means 
the  only  victim.  Sainte-Beuve  was  another. 

Her  visit  to  him  wms  due  to  his  refusal  either  to  write  a  preface 
to  her  poetical  works  or  to  review  them.  “You  must  permit  me,” 
he  had  written,  “to  admire  you  in  silence,  without  being  required 
to  explain  to  the  public  the  precise  point  at  which  my  admiration 
of  you  ceases.  It  is  a  modest  request,  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
you  will  insist.”  But  Madame  Colet  did  insist,  and  called  upon 
the  critic  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so.  History  does  not  relate 
w'hether  she  carried  a  carving  knife  on  that  occasion  or  not ;  but 
Sainte-Beuve  feared  that  she  might,  and,  as  a  precautionary 
measure ,  slammed  the  door  in  her  face  and  left  her  standing  on 
the  doorstep. 

So  far,  so  good.  The  next  phase  in  her  life  began  when  she 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Flaubert. 

Louise  Colet  met  Flaubert  in  Pradier’s  studio.  She  was  then 
thirty-six,  and  he  was  twenty-five — a  handsome  Norman  giant, 
dreaming  of  literary  glory,  but  a  little  provincial  in  his  manners, 
and  needing  to  be  “formed.”  “Sappho,  you  should  form  him,” 
said  the  sculptor;  and  Sappho  promised  with  alacrity,  for  she  had 
reached  the  age  at  which  women  tire  of  elderly  protectors,  and 
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prefer  the  more  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  young.  As  a  Muse, 
of  course,  she  could  teach  him  very  little;  but  as  a  mistress  she 
could  teach  him  a  great  deal. 

She  tried.  The  course  was  of  six  years’  duration.  Most  of 
the  correspondence  has  been  published,  so  that  the  curious  can 
follow  the  vicissitudes  of  the  story  for  themselves.  The  essence  of 
it— for  the  details  are  irrelevant  to  our  purpose — is  that  here  was 
a  woman  extremely  vehement  in  her  emotions,  throwing  herself 
at  the  head  of  a  man  whom  his  friends  describe  as  having  been 
"by  nature  chaste.” 

It  was  a  novel  experience  for  him ,  and  at  first  he  was  delighted 
with  it.  “How  can  I  help  loving  you?”  he  writes.  “You  are 
so  gentle,  so  good,  so  clever,  so  affectionate,  so  beautiful.”  “I 
have  no  choice  but  to  love  you,”  he  vows  in  another  letter.  “Your 
love  is  a  thing  that  would  bring  the  dead  to  life”  ;  and  also  :  “If 
ever  I  write  my  Memoirs,  you  shall  have  a  place  in  them — and 
what  a  place  !  ” 

What  a  place ,  indeed !  The  place  of  a  woman  who  first  took 
his  heart  by  storm,  and  then  tired  him,  but  still  clung  to  him  ! 

She  was  on  wdth  the  new  love  before  she  was  off  with  the  old ; 
and,  in  the  early  days  of  the  attachment,  she  used  to  send  Flaubert 
Victor  Cousin’s  letters  to  read.  The  fascination  was  such  that 
he  thought  it  not  only  a  natural  but  a  charming  thing  for  her  to 
do. 

So  many  thanks  (he  wrote)  for  the  philosopher’s  letter.  I  understand  why 
you  sent  it.  It  is  a  further  act  of  homage,  a  further  sacrifice.  My  poor 
anp;el  wants  to  give  me  everything — her  glory,  her  poetry,  her  heart — and 
the  love  of  the  men  wdio  desire  her. 

She  told  him,  too,  about  her  quarrel  with  Sainte-Beuve ;  and 
the  story  of  the  slammed  door  roused  him  to  indignation.  She 
had  only  to  speak  the  word,  he  said,  and  he  would  box  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  ears  or  kick  him  down  the  stairs,  as  she  preferred.  It 
would  be  an  easy  commission,  and  he  would  undertake  it  gladly. 
But  she  did  not  press  the  point ;  and  the  time  soon  came  when 
her  lover’s  devotion  began  to  relax. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  the  difference  between  the  man  who 
proposes  to  love  in  moderation  and  the  woman  who  insists  on 
loving  in  excess.  Flaubert  was  w^edded  to  his  art,  and  Louise 
Colet  wanted  to  monopolise  his  thoughts,  his  time,  his  energies. 
She  summoned  him  from  Eouen  to  Paris,  and  rushed  to  Mantes 
to  meet  him,  and  “kept  the  whole  inn  awake  with  her  cries  of 
passion,”  at  times  when  he  would  have  preferred  to  stay  at  Eouen 
and  get  on  with  Madame  Bovary  ;  and  he  began  to  take  as  much 
trouble  to  avoid  her  as  he  had  previously  taken  to  seek  her  out. 
There  are  stories  of  his  driving  through  Paris  with  the  carriage 
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blinds  drawn  down,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  not  see  him.  There 
are  also  stories  of  her  pursuing  him  to  restaurants,  bursting  in 
upon  bachelor  dinner-parties,  and  dragging  him  away  in  triumph 
amid  the  derisive  laughter  of  his  friends.  One  can  imagine  that 
he  was  not  altogether  grieved  when,  finding  that  he  did  not  fill 
her  life  as  of  old,  she  gave  him  a  rival  in  the  person  of  Alfred  de 
Musset. 

Flaubert  had  told  her  that  an  ambitious  man,  engaged  in  a 
great  literary  undertaking,  could  not  be  expected  to  love  with  the 
inflamed  ardour  of  a  youth  of  tw^enty.  Consequently,  when  she 
met  Musset  and  was  introduced  to  him  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Com^die  Frangaise,  she  asked  his  permission  to  call  upon  him  at 
an  early  date.  He  gave  it ;  but  anticipated  her  visit  by  calling 
on  her ;  and ,  as  the  breach  with  Madame  Allan  was  then  of 
recent  date,  a  new  “affair  ” — the  last,  so  far  as  one  knows,  in  the 
poet’s  life — was  inaugurated. 

The  story — or  rather  Louise  Colet’s  version  of  it — is  told  in  her 
novel  Lui,  written  and  published  as  a  corrective  to  George  Sand’s 
Elle  et  Lui  and  Paul  de  Musset’s  Lui  et  EUe.  Alfred  de  Musset 
figures  in  the  romance  as  Albert  de  Ijinceul.  The  thesis,  so  to 
say,  is  that  Louise  Colet  could  have  consoled  Musset  for  George 
Sand’s  betrayal  of  him,  but  would  not  because  she  could  not  bring 
herself  to  be  unfaithful  to  Flaubert. 

Neither  of  the  twm  propositions  is  exact.  Louise  Colet  was  as 
unfaithful  to  Flaubert  as  Musset  would  let  her  be.  Musset  was 
seeking,  not  consolation,  but  diversion;  and  the  diversion  was 
one  of  which  he  very  quickly  tired.  Strong  drink — absinthe  in 
particular — had  w-eakened  him  ;  and  he  was  incapable  of  satisfying 
a  passion  so  exigent  as  that  now  thrust  upon  him.  It  has  been 
suggested — and  the  suggestion  is  plausible — that  he  recognised  the 
fact,  and  decided  that  he  must  retreat  at  once,  in  order  that  he 
might  retreat  with  honour.  The  end,  at  any  rate,  was  more 
grotesque  than  tragic. 

Madame  Colet  had  given  Musset  her  portrait,  and  supposed 
that  it  occupied  a  place  of  honour  on  his  mantelpiece.  The  fact 
w’as  that  he  had  taken  it  down  to  the  lodge  of  the  concierge,  say¬ 
ing  :  “Keep  this  by  you  for  reference,  and  if  ever  this  lady  calls 
and  asks  for  me,  tell  her  that  T  have  gone  awmy  into  the  country.” 

It  wms  an  ingenious  device,  but  it  was  unsuccessful.  Madame 
Colet  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by  fibs  of  that  sort.  She  knew 
her  way  upstairs,  and  was  not  to  be  stopped  by  any  concierge, 
or  even  by  the  poet’s  faithful  housekeeper.  Brushing  past  them 
both,  she  burst  in  upon  him  ;  and  though  she  found  him  lying  on 
the  sofa  and  obviously  very  ill,  she  showed  him  no  mercy.  She 
not  only  stormed  at  him  for  insulting  her,  she  took  him  by  the 
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shoulders  and  shook  him.  That  was  her  farewell ;  and  he  only 
forgave  her  for  it  because  it  was  the  sort  of  farewell  which  seemed 
definitely  to  close  the  door  to  any  renewal  of  affectionate  relations. 

And  there  one  may  leave  them,  for  the  rest  is  of  no  imjwrtance. 
There  is  pathos,  indeed — the  pathos  to  which  humour  is  akin — 
in  this  picture  of  the  passionate  career  of  a  poet ,  who  began  by 
breaking  his  heart  for  one  woman  of  letters  amid  the  lagoons  of 
Venice,  and  ended  by  being  shaken  by  another  in  his  Parisian 
apartment  because  he  was  too  weak  to  do  full  justice  to  her  wishes. 
Yet  the  case  was  no  exception,  but  only,  as  it  were,  a  caricature 
or  exaggeration  of  the  rule.  Almost  all  the  passions  of  the 
Eomantics  ended  in  some  sort  of  disappointment  or  some  sort  of 
anti-climax. 

Francis  Gribble. 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  DIVORCE  LAW  REFORM. 


“  The  Theologian  may  find  peace  in  the  thought  that  he  is  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  the  age  rather  than  one  of  its  moving  powers.” — Jowett  in 
Essays  and  Reviews. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  movement  for  divorce  law 
reform  has  made  considerable  progress,  and  has  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission.  Those  who,  like  myself,  had 
been  crying  in  the  wilderness  long  before  April,  1906,  observed  a 
very  different  state  of  opinion  growing  up  after  the  famous  judg¬ 
ment  of  that  date  in  Dodd  v.  Dodd.  The  Divorce  Law  Reform 
Union  derives  increasing  support  from  the  public,  and,  under 
their  auspices,  a  Bill  designed  to  make  judicial  separation  decrees 
and  magisterial  separation  orders  mature  into  decrees  of  divorce 
and  to  relieve  the  spouses  of  lunatics  and  felons,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Commons.  An  animated  correspondence 
in  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  during  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  1908,  afforded  striking  evidence  of  the  rising  tide  of 
discontent  with  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

Finally  the  hearing,  in  1909,  of  the  now  celebrated  case  of 
Harriman  v.  Harriman  before  six  judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal 
roused  the  public  conscience  by  its  reiterated  exposure  of  the 
hardships  of  the  poor,  to  which  the  case  of  Dodd  v.  Dodd  had 
already  drawn  attention. 

Even  The  Times,  after  pouring  cold  water  on  Lord  Gorell’s 
suggestions  for  reform  in  April,  1906,  became  aware  in  February, 
1909,  that  the  feelings  of  persons  who,  three  years  before,  were 
alleged  to  repudiate  the  claims  of  public  policy,  might  safely  be 
postponed  to  the  growing  popular  demand  for  equality  before  the 
law  as  between  rich  and  poor.  It  is  only  odd  that  The  Times 
should  have  taken  the  line  that  it  did  in  April,  1906.  after 
eloquently  pleading  for  cheap  and  accessible  divorces  in  1854.  One 
can  only  say,  “0  tempora,  0  mores."  The  Times  of  1854  had  a 
reforming  zeal  only  worthy  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  1908,  not  to 
mention  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Meantime  the  clerical  party  had  not  been  idle.  In  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Congress  of  1908  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell  denounced 
persons  who  had  remarried  after  divorce  as  guilty  of  “legalised 
concubinage.”  Respectable  citizens  who  have  contracted  such 
marriages,  may  well  ask  Mr.  Russell  if  he  prefers  illicit  unions 
to  lawful  marriages,  or  if  he  would  desire  to  repeat  the  advice  of 
Pope  Clement  VII.  to  Henry  VIII.,  “to  commit  bigamy 
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without  obtaining  a  divorce  ”  ?  Other  speakers  at  the  Congress 
anathematised  divorce  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  fortified  their  remarks  by  divers  allusions  to  divorces 
in  the  United  States,  w^here  the  administration  of  all  justice  is, 
to  say  the  least,  very  different  in  character  from  wdiat  we  are 
accustomed  to  obtain  in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  on  January  7th, 
1909,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  felt  it  his  duty  to  admonish 
the  vicar  of  Charing  that  he  was  “not  justified  in  repelling  from 
Holy  Communion”  a  lady  who  had  divorced  her  first  husband 
under  the  present  law  and  had  subsequently  married  a  second 
husband  in  church. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  passed  it  is  extremely  important  to  under¬ 
stand  the  line  that  the  Church  is  likely  to  take  now  and  the  reasons 
that  she  can  urge  in  opposition  to  rational  divorce.  If  the  Church 
is  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  then  she  ought  to  provide  the 
ecclesiastical  facilities  for  annulling  marriages  that  exist  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  If  she  is  Protestant,  then  she  ought  to  recognise 
the  dissolubility  of  marriage  for  just  cause  after  the  example  of 
Cranmer,  Knox,  and  other  Protestant  reformers.  If  she  repre¬ 
sents  a  blend  of  Catholicism  and  Protestantism ,  then  she  ought 
to  formulate  an  ideal  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  blend. 
But  she  has  merely  shirked  the  problem,  as  I  propose  to  show 
later,  ever  since  the  lamentable  decease  of  Cranmer’s  Reformatio 
legum  ecclesiasticarum. 

Lawyers  profess  themselves  unable  to  discover  what  is  called! 
the  “law’  of  the  Church,”  whether  written  or  unwritten.  But  if 
such  a  law  exists,  let  us  try  to  know  w’hat  it  is  and  how’  it  bears 
on  the  subject  of  divorce.  We  are  dealing  with  almost  the  oldest 
national  institution  in  existence,  and  even  “polite  Sadducees  ” 
can  scarcely  desire  that  the  Church  should  sever  herself  from  the 
main  stream  of  national  progress.  At  present,  however,  it  looks 
as  if  the  official  attitude  of  the  Church  is  to  be  one  of  uncompromis¬ 
ing  hostility  to  any  reform ,  even  if  such  reform  merely  gives  equal 
rights  to  rich  and  poor.  Such  an  attitude  will,  of  course,  be  taken 
with  the  hope  of  strong  popular  support,  and  all  religious  bodies 
can  usually  rely  on  the  support  of  persons  whose  emotions 
dominate  their  reason. 

The  Catholic  ideal  of  marriage  as  sacramental  and  indissoluble 
must  necessarily  appeal  to  all.  Eew  persons  on  the  verge  of 
marriage  betray  that  desire  for  limited  liability  which  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  dwells  upon  in  his  play.  Getting  Married.  It  is  more  human 
and  generous  to  feel,  as  well  as  repeat,  the  formula,  “For  better, 
for  w’orse.”  The  preservation  of  such  an  ideal,  as  an  ideal,  is  na 
doubt  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  race.  But  the 
Catholic  Church  recognised  that  human  institutions,  however 
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ideal,  must  be  shaped  by  the  realities  of  human  life.  She  there¬ 
fore  solved  the  problem  of  divorce  by  the  fiction  of  annulment 
as  opposed  to  divorce.  This  fiction  had  all  the  uses  of  a  legal 
fiction  for  preserving  a  legal  principle.  By  a  neat  turn  of  casuistry, 
which  in  the  Middle  Ages  even  led  to  the  expedient  of  fictitious 
genealogies,  a  marriage  could  be  pronounced  to  be  no  marriage. 
In  other  words,  the  Church  repudiated  by  a  technical  machinery 
the  notion  that  any  marriage  could  really  have  been  celebrated 
between  two  parties  who  had  imperfectly  comprehended  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  the  sacrament  which  they  were  purporting  to 
celebrate.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  poor  often,  if  ever, 
obtained  any  benefit  from  this  procedure,  and  in  its  practical 
application  it  frequently  illustrated  that  astonishing  divergence 
between  theory  and  practice  which  baffles  the  modern  student  of 
mediaeval  history.^ 

In  this  connection,  too,  one  must  not  forget  that  no  such 
facilities  now  exist  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  England, 
and  clerical  opponents  of  divorce  would  do  well  to  ruminate 
u|X)n  this  important  difference  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Eome.  It  at  least  demonstrates  beyond 
question  that  the  sacramental  idea  of  marriage  can  only  be 
an  exemplar  for  an  imperfect  world,  and  that  marriage  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  marriage.  Moreover,  in  so  far 
as  this  idea  is  based  upon  any  superstitious  regard  for  celibacy 
and  virginity  as  such,  it  is  not  likely  to  win  the  approval  of  the 
modern  European.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  most  exalted  theory 
of  marriage  known  to  modern  Europe  has  failed  to  solve  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  problem.^ 

This  consideration  need  no  more  deter  those  who  feel  them¬ 
selves  bound  by  such  an  ideal  from  following  it  than  from  respect¬ 
ing  the  early  Christian  denunciation  of  second  marriages  by 
widows  or  widowers  as  adultery.  Nothing  can  be  more  touching 
than  unwavering  fidelity  to  the  memory  of  a  dead  marriage  or 
of  a  dead  husband  or  wife,  but  what  is  to  be  gained  by  making 
it  compulsory  by  legal  or  any  other  coercion?  It  is,  therefore, 
unreasonable  for  the  Church  to  rely  upon  nothing  but  emotions 
and  ideals  in  a  grave  question  of  public  policy. 

(1)  The  Church  is  no  doubt  less  accommodating  nowadays.  But  Pope  Bene¬ 
dict  XIV.,  in  1741,  severely  denounced  the  ease  with  which  marriages  were 
annulled,  and  the  doctrine  of  “want  of  consent”  receives  a  more  elastic  con¬ 
struction  even  nowadays  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  than  in  the  English  divorce 
court. 

(2)  Ireland  is  sometimes  cited  as  an  example  of  severe  sexual  morality.  But 
the  Catholic  Church  must  set  off  against  this  the  very  different  state  of  things 
in  Spain  and  Central  and  Southern  Italy.  There  is  also  some  reason  to  believe 
that  Irish  girls  with  child  are  shipped  off  to  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  for  their 
confinements. 
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The  Church  can,  of  course,  always  feel  assured  of  support  from 
the  reaction  of  the  human  mind  against  the  “intolerable  impact 
of  a  new  idea.”  I  need  only  cite  one  instance  of  this.  In  1753, 
Lord  Hardwicke,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  carried  a  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  “consensual”  marriages  which,  though  clandestinely 
celebrated  by  instantaneous  or  verbal  interchange  of  consent,  were 
indissoluble,  and  had  led  to  widespread  scandal  and  illegitimacy. 
Mr.  Macqueen  tells  us  that  in  regard  to  this  admirable  statute 
“it  was  said  that  even  the  legislature  itself  could  hardly  make 
void  that  which  was  valid  by  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of 
nature  ...  For  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  declare  nugatory  and 
worthless  that  which  had,  in  all  ages,  been  deemed  binding  and 
religious,  was  something  too  dreadful  to  be  thought  of  in  a 
Christian  community.”  The  more  enlightened  clergy  will  scarcely 
wish  to  count  upon  this  kind  of  sentiment  in  making  up  their 
minds. 

Finally  there  remains  to  be  considered  what  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  calls  “the  conflict  of  Christian  opinion  on  the  subject,” 
which  is  formidable  enough.  Among  the  Early  Fathers  who 
sanctioned  remarriage  after  divorce  may  be  cited  the  illustrious 
names  of  Tertullian,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Hilary,  and  Justin 
Martyr.  Archbishop  Theodore  of  Canterbury  sanctioned  in  the 
seventh  century  the  remarriage  of  the  innocent  party,  and  also 
of  the  guilty  party  after  two  years,  if  repentant,  though  he  did 
not  consider  such  remarriage  an  ideal  course. 

The  final  decision  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  the  subject  is  not 
established  even  in  Western  Europe,  beyond  all  doubt  and 
exception,  till  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1563,  up  to  which  date 
the  history  of  the  question  can  be  summarised  in  Gibbon’s 
sentence  :  “The  ambiguous  Word  of  Christ  is  flexible  to  any 
interpretation  that  the  wisdom  of  a  legislator  can  demand.”  The 
“ambiguous  Word  of  Christ  ”  can  scarcely  be  discussed  to 
advantage  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  But  the  “ambiguity” 
was  officially  recognised  in  the  resolution  of  the  Pan-Anglican 
Congress  in  1908,  and  it  is  clear  that  Christ’s  Words  refer  only  to 
a  “writing  of  divorcement”  and  not  to  any  judicial  process.  It 
is  at  any  rate  not  unimportant  that  the  Greek  Church  and  the 
Reformed  Churches  recognise,  and  always  have  recognised,  the 
validity  and  propriety  of  divorce  as  opposed  to  separation. 

The  history  of  divorce  in  England  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
ought  to  be  on  the  ecclesiastical  side.  It  is  fairly  common  know¬ 
ledge  that  Cranmer  and  others  recommended  a  law  of  divorce 
that  would  have  given  liberty  of  remarriage  in  the  case  of  adultery, 
cruelty,  and  desertion,  and  abolished  permanent  separation  as 
opposed  to  divorce.  At  the  Reformation  the  doctrine  of  a 
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.•sacrament  in  marriage  was  abandoned,  and  this  revived  the 
controversy  whether  marriage  was  of  its  nature  indissoluble.  An 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Law  Quarterly  Review  boldly  asserted 
.-six  years  ago  that  there  is  no  Canon  of  the  Church  of  England 
cither  in  the  province  of  York  or  Canterbury  which  declares 
marriage  indissoluble  in  itself.  The  doubts  that  prevailed  at 
a.ny  rate  led  to  Cranmer,  and  various  other  Bishops,  allowing  Lord 
^Northampton  to  divorce  his  first  wife  and  marry  another.  Lord 
^Northampton  got  the  second  marriage  confirmed  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  was  repealed  under  Queen  Mary  on  the  ground 
that  the  Act  had  been  procured  by  untrue  statements,  but  not  on 
the  ground  of  marriage  being  indissoluble.  At  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  ecclesiastical  sentence  of  divorce  was  held 
not  to  give  liberty  of  remarriage ;  but  the  crucial  issue  was  so  far 
left  unsettled  that  Laud  in  1605  married  the  Earl  of  Devonshire 
to  Lady  Eich,  whom  Lord  Eich  had  divorced  for  adultery  with 
the  Earl. 

When  Lord  Eoos  obtained  a  divorce  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1668,  Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham,  trenchantly  argued  that  marriage 
was  dissoluble  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
similar  Act  obtained  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1700  the  bishops 
used  strong  wwds  about  the  “Popery”  of  those  who  thought 
otherwise.  In  1809  it  was  proposed  that  such  Acts  should  prohibit 
the  remarriage  of  the  guilty  party,  wdiich  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  the  bishops,  vehemently 
opposed.  He  observed  that,  “by  the  Divine  law  there  was  a 
liberty  to  marry  again ,  or  else  unquestionably  that  reverend  bench 
would  before  now  have  interposed.”  It  need  only  be  added  that 
Archbishop  Sumner  and  Tait,  then  Bishop  of  London,  supported 
the  Divorce  Act  of  1857.  Is  it  really  possible  that  all  these  facts 
were  unknown  to  the  majority  of  ecclesiastics  who,  at  the  Pan- 
Anglican  Congress,  rejected  the  resolution  that  “when  an  inno¬ 
cent  person  has,  by  means  of  a  Court  of  Law’,  divorced  a  spouse 
for  adultery,  it  is  undesirable  that  such  a  contract  should  receive 
the  blessing  of  the  Church”? 

Can  it  really  be  admitted  that  in  a  country  where  deserted  wives 
<TOwd  the  workhouses,  where  close  on  40,000  illegitimate  children 
are  born  every  year,  wdiere  concubinage  is  so  common  that  in  the 
country  districts  of  England  deserted  husbands  and  wives, 
debarred  by  poverty  from  obtaining  divorces,  dispense  wdth  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  altogether,  and  where  illegal  unions  are 
frequently  condoned  on  moral  grounds,  according  to  Lord 
Courtney  of  Penwith’s  recent  letter  to  The  Times,  the  bishops 
and  clergy  can  properly  defend  the  “sanctity  of  the  home”  by 
appealing  to  precedents  which  are  in  fact  no  precedents?  It  is 
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at  least  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  seriously  study  both  history  and 
theology  before  they  deliberately  censure  the  appointment  of  a 
Koval  Commission  on  the  subject  or  the  findings  of  such  a  Com¬ 
mission  if  appointed.^ 

Everyone  recognises  that  divorce  results  from  a  choice  of  evils. 
Most  men  and  women  will  deprecate  suggestions  of  divorce  by 
mutual  consent  (except  possibly  in  the  case  of  childless  marriages) 
or  suggestions  that  divorce  should  be  granted  in  cases  of  inebriety , 
the  drug-habit,  or  “ungovernable  temper.”  Such  facilities  might 
prove  too  strong  a  temptation  for  persons  rendered  unscrupulous 
by  a  guilty  passion.  Others  may  desire  a  probationary  period  of 
separation  as  opposed  to  permanent  separation.  But  it  is  at  least 
clear  that  the  law  as  it  stands  violates  almost  every  principle  of 
justice  and  morality,  and  that  Englishmen  are  rapidly  becoming 
aware  of  the  fact.  The  bishops  and  clergy  will  not  long  succeed 
in  retarding  this  revolt  of  the  public  conscience  by  arguments  and 
exhortations  of  the  type  that  many  of  them  have  hitherto  adopted , 
and  least  of  all  by  attempts  at  social  or  ecclesiastical  boycott.  It 
is  rather  for  them  to  lead  the  way  towards  a  reasonable  monogamy 
at  a  time  when  even  the  institution  of  the  family  is  being  attacked 
by  the  Socialists  whom  they  are  so  anxious  not  to  offend. 

E.  S.  P.  Haynes. 

(1)  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  suggested  the  appointment  of  such  a  Commission 
in  1896.  and  in  1907  the  Bishop  of  Chester  said  that  he  would  support  the 
proposal. 
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There  are  people,  gifted  with  an  enviable  capacity  for  not  seeing 
the  unpleasant  facts  in  life,  who,  if  asked  for  their  opinion  on 
the  Jewish  Question,  will  calmly  answer  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  the  world;  that  it  is  a  mere  phrase,  senseless  and 
hapless,  born  of  panic  and  nursed  by  stupidity.  “A  Jewish 
Question  !  ”  they  will  exclaim.  “As  w'ell  may  one  talk,  at  this 
time  of  day,  of  a  ‘Christian  Question’  or  a  ‘Nonconformist 
Question.’  We  have  outgrowm  that  sort  of  thing.  We  now  look 
upon  the  Jew  as  an  ordinary  human  being,  possessing  just  an 
ordinary  human  being’s  genius  for  dissent  and,  in  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  for  making  himself  disliked ;  but  otherwise  differing 
in  no  w’ay  from  his  fellow-citizens.  Whatever  the  Jew*  of  two 
thousand  years  ago  may  have  been,  the  Jew  of  to-day  is  an 
Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  a  German,  a  Eussian,  an  Austrian, 
an  American,  a  Colonial,  or  what  you  will,  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  in  which  his  Christian  contemporary  is.” 

This  doctrine  would  be  exceedingly  reassuring  if  it  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  anything  more  convincing  than  amiable  optimism.'' 
Unfortunately,  the  most  casual  glance  at  the  columns  of  any  news¬ 
paper,  European,  American,  or  Colonial,  is  sufficient  to  dispel 
the  comfortable  illusion  and  to  show  that  the  Jewish  Question 
is  at  the  present  hour  a  fact,  as  real  and  as  sad  as  it  has  been 
at  any  time  since  the  Jew  first  came  into  contact  with  the 
Gentile.  That  contact,  as  everyone  knows,  has  always  led  to 
conflict — a  conflict  which  at  one  time  manifested  itself  under  the 
form  of  religious  antagonism,  at  another  it  assumed  the  cloak  of 
racial  antipathy,  and  again  it  appeared  in  the  guise  of  economic 
rivalry.  What  are  the  true  causes  of  this  secular  feud?  Some 
people  will  reply  :  the  Jews’  eternal  aloofness,  clannishness,  and 
compactness.  Others  will  be  disposed  to  regard  these  character¬ 
istics  as  the  result  rather  than  as  the  cause  of  the  enmity  displayed 
by  the  Gentile  towards  the  Jew,  attributing  that  enmity  to  the 
Jews’  greater  activity,  and  to  the  extraordinary  success  with 
which  they  have  always  intervened  in  the  life  of  the  nations 
among  whom  they  settled,  and  pointing,  in  proof  of  their  asser¬ 
tion,  to  the  fact  that  to-day  the  communities  in  w’hich  the  Jew 
is  most  bitterly  hated  and  most  cruelly  treated  are  the  com¬ 
munities  in  which  his  financial  powers  are  most  highly  developed. 
There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  both  views.  It  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Jews  have  from  all  time 
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regarded  themselves  as  a  special  and  privileged  people.  Even  at 
the  present  moment,  we  are  told,  “The  old-fashioned  Jew  is 
inclined  to  think  himself  superior  to  other  men.”  ^  This  mental 
attitude  is,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  its  practical  corollary — 
separatism.  It  is  an  attitude  which  the  Gentile  has  always 
resented.  Luther  dwelt  with  truly  theological  bitterness  on  the 
“haughty  prayers”  of  the  Jews.  Modern  German  anti-Semites 
describe  the  Jew’s  claims  to  superiority  as  die  jiidische  iinver- 
fehamtheit,  or  “the  Jewish  impudence.”  Always  and  everywhere 
this  attitude  has  been  one  of  the  sources  of  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Jew.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  hard  to  deny  that  i 
Jewish  arrogance  and  its  concomitant  aloofness  are,  in  their  turn,  ) 
intensified  by  the  very  dislike  which  they  provoke.  But  for  the  \ 
tstrangement  thus  begotten,  the  success  of  the  Jew  would  have 
aroused  in  the  Gentile  no  greater  jealousy  than  is  usually  felt  by 
men  for  their  more  prosperous  fellow’ -beings.  Were  it  not  for  ■ 
the  antipathy  already  existing, /as  the  result  of  Jewish  exclusive-  i 
ness,  the  Gentile  would  not  have  looked  upon  the  Jew  as  a  parasite 
prospering  at  the  expense  of  an  alien  organism,  but  simpdy  as  a 
neighbour  who,  thanks  partly  to  his  own  gifts  and  efforts,  partly 
to  circumstances,  succeeded  w’bere  others  had  failed. 

I  say  circumstances,  for  no  one  w’ho  has  reflected  seriously  on 
the  causes  of  Jewish  success  can,  I  think,  help  admitting  that  it 
was  and  is  due  as  much  to  external  environment  as  to  the  Jew’s 
own  individual  ability  and  communal  solidarity.  For  example,  if 
the  Jews  flourished  and  multiplied  in  the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  it 
can  easily  be  shown  that  their  prosperity  and  activity  w’ere  in 
no  small  measure  facilitated  by  the  prevailing  social  conditions. 
The  Gothic  and  Frankish  conquerors  of  Western  Europe  rarely 
engaged  in  chrematistic  occupations,  the  ruling  classes  being  too 
proud  for  trade,  the  masses  too  stupid  for  it ;  while  the  enterprise 
of  the  conquered  races  was  circumscribed  by  the  rigid  corporation 
laws  which  they  had  adopted  in  Eoman  times  and  to  which  they 
still  adhered,  by  their  traditional  devotion  to  inherited  trades, 
and  by  the  religious  prohibition  of  “usury.”  The  Jew*  alone  was 
free  from  such  a  legacy  of  fetters.  Besides,  the  feudal  system, 
as  a  whole,  whatever  its  virtues  in  other  respects  may  have  been, 
was  certainly  fatal  to  commercial  and  industrial  progress  of  any 
description.  Feudal  society,  apart  from  the  limited  burgess  class 
already  discussed,  consisted  of  three  main  castes — the  warriors 
who  fought  and  feasted,  the  priests  who  prayed  and  feasted,  and 
the  serfs  of  the  soil  who  toiled  and  starved  in  order  to  provide  the 
wherewithal  for  their  social  superiors  to  pursue  their  expensive 
avocations.  The  Jew  alone,  exempt  from  the  burdens  as  well  as 
(1)  Israel  Abrahams’  Eeligions  Ancient  and  Modern  (1907). 
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from  the  honours  of  chivalry,  was  able  to  devote  himself  to  com¬ 
merce,  finance,  industry,  and  learning  with  an  undivided  attention. 

A  similar  explanation  of  the  Jew’s  success  would  hold  good  for 
every  subsequent  period  of  European  history.  In  modern  Russia 
and  Eoumania,  if  the  ordinary  Jew  is  addicted  excessively  to 
traffic  and  to  handicrafts,  that  is  because  the  ordinary  Christian 
is  as  excessively  addicted  to  agriculture.  If  the  Jew  excels  as  a 
money-lender,  that  is  because  his  Gentile  neighbour  excels  as  a 
money-spender.  In  civilised  States  also,  if  the  Jews  are  con¬ 
spicuous  for  economic  and  intellectual  activity ,  it  is  because  money 
and  brains  have  in  those  States  usurped  the  social  power  which  in 
more  barbarous  times  belonged  to  muscle  and  birth.  In  every 
age  and  in  every  country,  it  would  be  found  upon  investigation, 
the  Jew  has  only  exploited,  on  the  whole  in  fair  competition, 
conditions  which  he  is  often  and  unfairly  accused  of  having 
created.  The  Jew  may  bring  to  the  struggle  for  success  talents 
peculiar  to  himself — gifts  of  innate  or  acquired  ability — but  the 
field  in  which  the  struggle  is  carried  on  and  the  terms  on  which 
it  is  conducted  are  not  of  his  owm  choosing. 

However,  the  success  of  the  Jews  would  never  have  been 
regarded  as  a  crime  if  they  did  not  form  a  people  apart.  Indeed, 
if  they  did  not  form  a  people  apart,  there  would  have  been  no 
particular  prosperity  to  accuse  them  of,  nor  any  particular 
animosity  to  inspire  the  accusation.  As  it  is,  I  find  even  some  of 
the  most  enlightened  Gentiles  inclined  to  excuse  the  persecution 
of  Israel  on  the  ground  of  its  self-inflicted  isolation  :  “If  nation¬ 
ality,”  say  such  critics,  “is  as  sacred  a  thing  as  the  family — and 
the  Jew  has  survived  because  he  thinks  so — can  we  quite  condemn 
nations  for  trying  to  protect  themselves  against  a  parasitic  society 
that  clearly  enfeebles  their  own  national  life?”  Thus  we  come 
back  to  the  original  fountain  of  prejudice — the  fact  of  the  Jews 
constituting  a  distinct  body  of  men  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  dwell.  Nor  does  it  make  the  slightest  difference  in  the  world 
whether  the  distinction  is  expressed  in  terms  of  religion  or  of 
race.  The  religious  separativeness  of  the  Jew  may  once  have  been 
the  principal  cause  or  pretext  for  his  sufferings.  His  social  or 
national  separativeness  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  chief  cause 
or  pretext  for  his  sufferings  at  the  present  day.  In  either  case 
the  result  is  the  same — a  Jewish  problem  and  the  need  for  its 
solution. 

How  urgent  this  need  is  we  are  reminded  by  the  latest  news 
from  Russia.  Take  one  example  only — the  city  of  Odessa. 
According  to  recent  accounts,  Europe  has  never  witnessed  so 
terrible  a  state  of  affairs  as  that  which  prevails  at  this  moment  in 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Bands  of 
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hooligans  wander  through  the  streets  murdering  and  plundering, 
breaking  into  houses  and  shops,  and  committing  all  kinds  of 
abominations  without  any  remorse  or  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  The  victims  of  these  outrages  are  mostly  Jews ;  if  a 
Christian  is  killed  or  robbed,  he  owes  his  misfortune  to  the 
accident  that  he  has  been  mistaken  for  a  Jew.^  Less  sensational, 
but  not  less  tragic,  are  the  reports  of  the  effects  of  anti-Semitic 
feeling  elsewhere.  A  Roumanian  Jew  describes  the  condition  of 
his  co-religionists  in  that  country  in  the  following  terms  :  “We 
are  living  now  among  the  Wallachians  as  among  wild  beasts. 
We  are  expelled  from  the  villages  and  not  allowed  to  lift  up  our 
heads  in  the  towns.  While  the  Jews  in  Russia  are  persecuted  by 
the  Black  Hundreds,  we  have  even  in  the  smallest  town  the  Red 
Thousand,  only  intent  on  murdering  and  burning,  clamouring 
for  clearing  the  country  of  Jews  or  exterminating  them  by 
pogroms.”  ^  Not  much  different  are  the  conditions  prevailing  on 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  In  Bulgaria,  the  latest 
European  country  to  catch  the  nationalist  delirium,  the  Jews 
are  sharing  with  the  Greeks  the  common  odium  of  a  people 
determined  to  maintain  its  individuality.  On  August  19th,  1906, 
the  Nationalist  Anti-Semitic  Assembly  of  Bulgaria  met  at 
Philippopolis ;  and  a  Bulgarian  meeting,  as  the  appalling  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  Greeks  in  the  same  month  proved,  is  the  inevitable 
prelude  to  organised  brutality.  Similar  indications  confront  us 
everywhere — from  Poland  to  France  in  Europe,  from  Tunis  to 
Morocco  in  Africa.  Even  in  England  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a 
growing  hostility  towards  the  Jews.  I  have  before  me  the 
[irospectus  of  a  pamphlet  which  has  just  reached  its  third  edition. 

I  will  not  advertise  the  w'ork  by  naming  it.  Suffice  it  to  quote 
the  summary  of  its  contents  as  given,  with  unconscious  h amour, 
by  the  author  himself  :  “In  language  free  from  passion,  exaggera¬ 
tion,  or  abuse,  this  little  book  describes  how  the  members  of  a 
foul  Asiatic  breed,  composed  of  swindlers,  thieves,  anarchists  and 
socialists,  receivers,  perjurers,  forgers  and  usurers”  [here  follow 
twelve  more  epithets  of  like  flavour]  “have  captured  and  cor¬ 
rupted  our  Press,  debased  our  politics,  lessened  our  commercial 
fame,  tainted  our  social  life,  filled  our  cities  with  vice,  crime, 
and  disease,  and  in  other  ways  played  the  ingrate  and  traitor  to 
the  people  they  batten  on,  and  the  country  they  plague.”  Nor 
is  the  feeling  confined  to  scurrilous  pamphleteers  and  unscrupu¬ 
lous  demagogues.  The  prolonged  discussions  on  the  Aliens  Bill 

(1)  “The  Black  Terror  in  Odessa,”  The  Times,  December  9th,  1907.  Cp. 
The  Daily  Telegraph  of  the  same  date. 

(2)  Letter  read  by  Mr.  I.  Zangwill  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Jews  held  in 
Manchester.  See  report  in  The  Jewish  Chronicle,  December  13th,  1907. 
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showed  how  far  it  spreads.  If  anti-Semitism  has  not  assumed 
in  England  the  ferocious  form  which  it  wears  in  some  other 
western  countries,  that,  I  am  persuaded,  is  only  because  as  vet 
there  is  hardly  one  Jew  in  a  hundred  Englishmen.  If  we  look 
across  the  Atlantic  we  are  confronted  with  a  similar  situation. 
America,  which  had  been  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  of 
all  climes  and  colours,  so  long  as  the  continent  needed  workers 
for  the  development  of  its  resources,  now  that  it  has  got  what 
it  wanted  is  beginning  to  express  scruples  as  to  the  propriety  of 
allowing  its  inhabitants  to  be  exposed  to  the  “  contamination 
that  is,  the  competition — of  new-comers.  As  the  settlers  of  two 
or  three  centuries  ago  looked  upon  the  immigrants  of  a  century 
ago  with  dislike  and  suspicion,  so  do  the  immigrants  of  a  century 
ago  now  look  upon  the  refugees  of  to-day ;  and  the  New  World  is 
fast  losing  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  a  free  asylum  for  the 
victims  of  the  Old.  Needless  to  say  that  among  these  victims 
the  most  numerous  are  Jews,  and  upon  them  is  bestowed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  hostility  felt  for  the  foreigner ;  as  was 
demonstrated  a  few  months  ago  by  the  disturbances  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  This  popular  attitude  has  already  found  expression  in 
American  legislation,  and  the  closing  of  that  door  of  escape,  too, 
will  add  immensely  to  the  urgency  of  solving  the  Jewish  problem, 
as  well  as  to  its  difficulties — difficulties  which  can  be  dimly 
realised  when  one  considers  that  during  one  y’ear  alone — 1906,  the 
year  which  eclipsed  the  horrors  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Russian 
Jews  in  1881 — no  fewer  than  200,000  Jews  were  terrorised  or 
starved  out  of  the  Tsar’s  dominions.  When  to  this  number  is 
added  the  stream  of  emigration  from  Eoumania,  Galicia,  and 
other  centres  of  anti-Semitic  agitation,  the  problem  assumes 
dimensions  calculated  to  create  a  feeling  of  despondency,  if  not 
of  actual  despair,  in  the  most  sanguine  observer.  How  is  this 
situation  to  be  met?  How  is  the  Jew  who  remains  in  the  country 
of  his  adoption  to  secure  decent  treatment?  Above  all,  where  is 
the  Jew  who  is  forced  to  expatriate  himself  to  find  a  home? 

Two  solutions  have  always  appeared  to  clear-headed  thinkers 
\  as  being  the  only  possible  solutions.  One  is  the  removal  of  Gentile 
prejudice  by  the  complete  assimilation  of  the  Jew  to  his  environ¬ 
ment.  The  other  is  the  avoidance  of  persecution  by  complete 
separation  of  the  Jew  from  the  Gentile.  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  me,  has  once  more  summed  up  the  causes  of 
the  evil,  and  its  two  remedies,  with  his  usual  incisiveness 
and  vividness,  as  follows  :  ^nti-Semitism  cannot  possibly  dis¬ 
appear  as  long  as  the  Jews  are  a  small,  easily  identifiable,  pushing 
minority ;  as  long  as  they  refuse  to  mix  their  blood  with  the 
Gentiles,  as  long  as  the  majority  in  the  midst  of  which  they  live 
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is  brought  up,  if  not  in  actual  Christian  faith,  at  least  in  a 
Christian  state  of  mind  and  feeling ;  as  long  as  men  like  to  have 
an  ever-ready  scapegoat  for  all  their  own  sins  and  follies ;  and 
as  long  as  vulgar  humans  are  glad  to  imagine  that  they  are 
superior  to  certain  of  their  neighbour^  Such  being  the  case, 
Jews  have  only  two  ways  to  rid  themselves  of  anti-Semitism  : 
either  full  assimilation  by  systematic  mixed  marriage,  con¬ 
version,  and  careful  dispersion,  which  would  save  the  individual 
Jew  but  cover  Judaism  with  worse  ignominy  than  all  its  former 
destinies,  or  a  decisive  effort  leading  to  the  rebuilding  of  a  nation 
on  its  own  soil — this  means  Zionism.” 

Now,  what  are  the  prospects  of  either  of  these  remedies  being 
adopted?  I  will  deal  with  the  last  remedy  first.  As  is  well 
known,  many  efforts  have  been  made,  both  in  former  times  and 
more  especially  of  late  years,  to  bring  about  the  political  and 
geographical  separation  of  the  Jew’  from  the  Gentile.  The  late 
Dr.  Herzl  succeeded  in  arousing  among  a  section  of  the  Jews, 
and  particularly  among  the  dwellers  of  the  Eussian  Ghetto,  a 
strong  feeling  in  favour  of  a  scheme  for  their  restoration  to 
Palestine  as  a  self-governing  nation.  The  multifarious  obstacles — 
economic,  diplomatic,  and  other — in  the  way  of  such  a  repatria¬ 
tion,  however,  induced  Dr.  Herzl  to  modify  his  programme  and 
to  seek  a  place  of  rest  for  his  suffering  brethren  elsewhere.  This 
departure  from  the  original  aim  of  Zionism,  w'hile  attracting  to 
the  movement  many  Jew’s  who  had  treated  the  Palestinian  plan 
with  scorn  as  a  wild  chimera,  alienated  a  great  number  of  those 
cf  its  supporters  to  w’hom  the  plan  appealed  powrerfully  on  account 
of  its  very  chimerical  character.  The  idealist  Jew  looked  uj^on 
the  proposal  for  a  return  to  the  Holy  Land  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
prophetic  promises  which  have  comforted  the  children  of  Israel 
through  twenty  centuries  of  unparalleled  tribulation.  Hence  a 
few  years  ago  there  occurred  a  division  in  the  ranks  of  Dr.  Herzl’s 
followers  :  one  section  remaining  faithful  to  the  original  idea  of 
Zionism,  the  other  constituting  itself  into  a  new’  body  under  the 
name  of  the  Jew’ish  Territorial  Organisation.  The  object  of  this 
association  is  “to  procure  a  territory  upon  an  autonomous  basis 
for  those  Jews  who  cannot  or  will  not  remain  in  the  lands  in 
which  they  at  present  live.”  This  programme,  it  is  pointed  out 
by  its  authors,  supplies  a  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem  which 
does  not  clash  w’ith  the  Zionist  programme,  but  supplements  it. 
Zionism  is  considered  by  the  Territorialists  a  beautiful  ideal 
which  may,  or  may  not,  be  realised  one  day,  but  which  meanwhile 
does  little  or  nothing  to  meet  the  crying  demand  for  immediate 
relief.  Furthermore,  the  Territorialists,  recognising  that  quot 
Judaei,  tot  sententiae,  declare  that  they  have  neither  the  intention 
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nor  the  pretension  to  prescribe  for  all  Jews.  They  do  not  preach 
a  general  exodus  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Edom,  but  simply 
aim  at  finding  a  home  for  that  portion  of  Israel  which  is  com¬ 
pelled  by  one  reason  or  another  to  leave  its  present  habitation. 
Without  interfering  either  with  the  Palestinian  or  with  any  other 
movement,  the  Jewish  Territorial  Organisation  seeks  a  spot 
where  the  Jews  will  be  at  liberty  to  live  as  Jews  and  to  work 
out  their  salvation  in  their  owm  w'ay,  unmolested  by  fanatical 
mobs,  unrestrained  by  oppressive  laws.  Dr.  Herzl  had  already 
attempted  to  find  such  a  spot  in  British  East  Africa,  but  the 
attempt  failed.  Since  his  death  several  other  efforts  have  been 
made  to  secure  a  place  where  the  victims  of  persecution  might 
settle  and  live  as  free  human  beings.  At  one  moment  Australia 
was  proposed  and  at  another  Cyprus.  But  both  proposals  have 
proved  equally  fruitless.  The  people  of  Australia  or  of  Cyprus, 
like  the  European  settlers  in  East  Africa,  did  not  wish  to  see 
repeated  in  their  midst  the  conditions  which  have  led  to  anti- 
Semitism  elsewhere.  Nor  would  such  a  repetition  be  good  to  the 
Jews  themselves.  By  settling  in  a  country  already  occupied  by 
Gentiles  they  would  only  transplant  in  a  new  field  the  seeds 
which  had  produced  so  much  discord  and  suffering  in  another. 
The  unbiassed  observer  is,  therefore,  irresistibly  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  for  a  race,  as  for  a  man,  that  finds  it  impossible  to 
conform  to  the  standards  of  other  people,  the  only  safe  course 
is  the  one  pointed  out  by  the  motto  Ecce  in  desertis ! 

This  is  precisely  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves.  In  an  article  contributed  some  time  ago  to  this  Eeview  by 
]\Ir.  I.  Zangwdll,  I  find  a  quotation  from  a  group  of  Russian 
Territorialists  embodying  the  desire,  “there  in  the  divine  desert, 
where  European  luxury  has  never  penetrated,  to  establish  the 
natural  brotherly  life.”  ^  The  position,  given  the  premisses,  is 
perfectly  logical.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  have  also  recog¬ 
nised  this  fact — that  the  only  suitable  territory  “must  be  an 
empty  or  comparatively  unpopulated  territory  ” — a  territory  like, 
say,  Rhodesia,  affording  room,  not  for  a  congested  urban  ghetto, 
with  all  its  physical  degradation,  but  for  a  real  State  founded 
upon  “a  strong  and  healthy  farming  population,  scattered  over 
thousands  of  square  miles.”  ^  Where  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  to  be  found  a  region  fulfilling  all  these  conditions?  Mr. 
Zangwill,  at  a  meeting  of  Jews  held  recently  in  Manchester, 
announced  that  the  geographical  Commission  of  experts  charged 
with  the  task  of  finding  such  a  region  has,  after  two  years’  serious 
deliberation,  decided  in  favour  of  North  Africa — Morocco.  The 

(1)  “Letters  and  the  Ito,”  •  Fortxightly  Review,  April,  1906. 

(2)  Mr.  I.  Zangwill’s  address  at  Manchester,  December  8th,  1907. 
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idea,  it  appears,  emanated  originally  from  Dr.  Herzl,  who  more 
than  six  years  ago  foresaw  that  Morocco  was  destined  sooner  or 
later  to  be  brought  under  a  European  control  which  might  open 
up  possibilities  for  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  settlement.  Morocco, 
it  is  argued,  is  a  vast  and  sparsely  inhabited  land,  with  a  healthy 
climate,  a  fertile  soil,  good  trade-routes  and  seaports;  and  it 
already  contains  a  Jewish  population  that  might  serve  as  a  nucleus 
for  the  autonomous  State  of  the  future.  Further,  Morocco  lies 
within  easy  reach  from  Russia,  Eoumania,  and  the  other  sources 
of  the  stream  of  Jewish  emigration.  In  the  south-western  parts 
of  the  country  there  are  large  tracts  of  territory  only  nominally 
belonging  to  the  Sultan,  really  a  no  man’s  land.  Briefly,  Morocco 
is  now  said  to  be  the  country  which  offers  an  ideal  solution  of 
the  problem.  But,  like  all  ideals,  it  is  beset  wdth  difficulties 
neither  few  nor  insignificant.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  highly 
doubtful  whether  the  Jew's  of  Eastern  Europe  could  be  persuaded 
to  try  the  experiment,  and  equally  doubtful  whether  the  trial 
would  be  successful.  For  the  fervid  idealist  Morocco  possesses 
no  attraction,  for  it  is  not  Palestine  nor  even  on  the  way  to 
Palestine.  Neither  is  it  more  tempting  to  the  Jew  who  in 
emigrating  is  prompted  by  necessity  rather  than  by  sentiment. 
It  is  a  call  to  a  wilderness  requiring  the  sturdy  qualities  of  the 
pioneer  to  make  it  habitable.  Do  the  Jews  of  the  Eastern  Ghetto 
possess  those  qualities?  Mr.  Zangwill  thinks  that  they  fwssess 
them.  He  points  to  the  existence  of  Jewdsh  farmers  all  over  the 
world,  and  especially  to  the  success  of  the  Jewish  agricultural 
colonies  planted  in  Argentina  by  the  Jewish  Colonial  Association. 
There  are  other  observers,  however,  who  maintain  that  the  Jews 
of  Eussia,  Roumania,  and  Poland,  owdng  to  the  habits  of  life 
which  in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years  have  become  a  second 
nature  to  them,  seem  to  be  incapable  of  acting  as  pioneers  in 
virgin  tracts.  In  other  words,  the  Jew — and  by  Jew  I  mean 
the  dweller  of  the  Ghetto,  who  is  the  typical  representative  of  the 
emigrating  masses — cannot  live  among  the  Gentiles  because  he 
is  not  a  Gentile ;  he  cannot  live  away  from  them  because  he  is 
a  Jew.  The  same  mental  and  physical  characteristics  which 
enable  him  to  enjoy  temporary  success  and  perennial  suffering  in 
populous  Europe  would  ensure  his  freedom  and  his  failure  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa.  In  addition  to  this  main  obstacle  due  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  persecuted  Jew  of  the  East,  the  scheme  has 
met  w'ith  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  free  Jews  of  the 
West.  Some  of  them,  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  fear  that  an 
autonomous  Jewish  colony  would  compromise  their  own  status 
as  citizens  of  their  adopted  countries.  Others,  in  the  face  of 
facts,  simply  refuse  to  recognise  the  necessity  for  such  a  settle- 
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ment.  Yet  political  emancipation  is  obviously  as  essential  for  ' 
the  permanent  solution  of  the  problem  on  Territorialist  lines  as  - 
geographical  separation.  Only  a  Jewish  population  governed  by 
Jews,  according  to  Jewish  ideas,  could  guarantee  freedom  of  i 
worship,  conduct,  and  social  development.  But  even  Jews  who  ■ 
admit  the  validity  of  this  argument  meet  it  with  the  objection 
that  there  is  no  unappropriated  territory  left  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  even  Africa,  which  a  few’  generations  ago  might  have  been  e 
described  as  partially  unclaimed,  is  now  very  carefully  apportioned 
among  the  Great  Pow’er^.  The  Territorialists,  indeed,  recognis- 
ing  this  fact,  hope  to  find  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  in  the  Great 
Powers  themselves,  which,  from  a  sense  of  self-interest,  may  be 
induced  to  assist  in  the  foundation  of  a  Jewish  republic  in  Africa,  : 
just  as  they  assisted  in  the  foundation  of  a  negro  republic,  ? 
Liberia.  The  hope  does  not  seem  to  offer  any  very  great  prospect 
of  immediate  fulfilment.  But  even  if  it  were  realised  in  the 
future,  and  North  Africa  ultimately  proved  attainable,  for  the  ! 
present,  and  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  to  come.  North 
Africa  is  in  a  state  of  ferment  which  renders  the  Territorialist  i 
scheme  utterly  impracticable.  Nay,  even  if  the  present  unrest 
were  removed,  and  the  scheme  definitely  adopted,  there  w’ould  be 
an  enormous  amount  of  preliminary  work  to  be  performed  before  ^ 
the  projected  Jewish  State  could  be  mapped  out.  Such  work  \ 
would  include  careful  scientific  examination  of  the  engineering,  \ 
agricultural,  and  commercial  problems  of  the  country,  diplomatic  : 
and  financial  negotiations  for  its  acquisition,  and  a  thousand  and  ^ 
one  other  matters  involving  endless  delay.  The  conclusion  is  that  j 
this  latest  proposal  cannot  yet  be  treated  as  anything  but  a  f 
proposal.  All  that  can  safely  be  said  in  its  favour  is  summed  up 
in  a  sentence  out  of  Mr.  Zangwill’s  own  enthusiastic  appeal  for  l 
it  ;  “On  the  whole,  then,,  the  Commission  agrees  with  our  ; 
Council  that  here  is  a  possibility  wmrthy  of  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Jewish  people.”  And  “this,”  I  am  assured  by 
Mr.  Zangw’ill  himself,  “really  is  the  last  word  on  the  subject.” 

So  one  is  forced  back  upon  the  other  solution  of  the  problem— 

— -.assimilation.  There  has  always  been  a  small  number  of  Jews 
who,  looking  upon  the  matter  from  a  practical  rather  than  from 
an  ideal  standpoint,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  majority  among  w’hom  they  lived.  But  the  bulk  of  the  Jewish 
people,  through  the  ages  down  to  this  hour,  have  set  greater 
store  by  the  ideal  than  by  the  practical  aspect  of  the  question. 
They  have  chosen  to  suffer  every  form  of  persecution  rather  than 
to  give  up  those  traditions  and  customs  which  servo  to  perpetuate  | 
their  isolation.  At  various  times — interludes  of  exceptional  | 
tolerance — this  tenacious  adherence  to  the  past  appeared  to  be  I 
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losing  some  of  its  strength,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  gradual 
approximation  which  might  have  led  to  ultimate  assimilation. 
But  those  periods  have  always  been  short  and  transient.  As  soon 
as  the  Jews  began  to  breathe  freely  and  to  forget  the  chasm 
fixed  between  them  and  the  Gentiles,  the  old  spirit  of  intolerance 
on  the  part  of  the  latter  came  to  arrest  the  movement  of  concilia¬ 
tion  and  of  probable  absorption.  As  I  read  history,  the  Jew  has 
never  had  a  chance  of  showing  whether  he  is  capable  of  fusion 
with  his  neighbours  by  the  normal  process  which  brings  about 
in  course  of  time  the  amalgamation  of  the  most  diverse  human 
elements.  The  latest  example  of  this  phenomenon  is  offered  by 
the  rise  of  anti-Semitism  on  the  morrow  of  Jewish  emancipation 
in  Western  Europe.  So  that  at  this  hour  the  prospects  of  a 
solution  of  the  problem  by  social  assimilation  seem  to  be  as 
remote  as  are  those  of  its  solution  by  territorial  segregation.  The 
Jews  wdio  are  actually  suffering  in  Russia,  Roumania,  and  Poland 
are  less  inclined  than  ever  to  identify  themselves  with  their 
tyrants.  The  Jews  of  the  West,  also,  who  do  not  suffer  at  all, 
or  in  a  very  small  degree,  from  this  reanimation  of  prejudice 
against  their  race,  are  affected  by  it  indirectly.  In  both  cases 
the  consequence  is  an  invigoration  of  the  separatist  tendencies  of 
Israel.  For  an  example  of  this  attitude  I  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Laurie  Magnus’s  interesting  and  illuminating  work, 
''Religio  Laid,  Judaica.''  Of  course,  there  are  Jews  who 
advocate  the  very  opposite  attitude,  the  most  eloquent  plea  for  this 
attitude  known  to  me  being  Mr.  Claude  G.  Montefiore’s  Liberal 
Judaism.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  views  expressed  in  the 
latter  work  are  rather  an  echo  from  a  better  past  than  a  voice 
of  the  present — that,  so  far  as  the  immediate  future  is  concerned, 
the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the  extreme  conservative 
attitude.  That  being  the  case  even  in  England,  w'here  anti- 
Semitism  may  still  be  regarded  as  a  relatively  innocuous  and 
negligible  force,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  considering  this  second 
solution  of  the  problem  very  doubtful.  Assimilation  is  as 
repugnant  to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Jews  now  as  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  or  Roman  Empires.  Nor 
can  I  blame  the  Jew  for  his  loyalty  to  the  traditions  of  his  race. 
From  a  practical  point  of  view"  this  loyalty  may  be  regrettable, 
for  it  tends  to  perpetuate  the  Jews’  ow"n  sufferings.  From  a 
philosophical  point  of  view  it  may  be  retarding  or  even  retrograde, 
as  it  tends  to  sacrifice  the  broad  interests  of  humanity  to  the 
ideals  of  a  sect.  But  the  sincerity  of  the  sentiment,  maintained 
as  it  is  at  the  cost  of  so  much  suffering,  is  as  admirable  as  its 
bravery.  For  this  reason  I  cannot  agree  with  those  critics  w’ho 
denounce  Judaism  as  an  obsolete  superstition,  Jewish  con- 
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servatism  as  anti-social  and  anti-human  tribalism,  the  practising 
Jew  as  a  ridiculous  anachronism,  and  the  Jew  who  clings  to  his 
own  race  as  a  mischievous  fanatic.  To  my  mind  this  attitude 
is  to  be  deprecated  at  least  as  emphatically  as  the  attitude  of 
the  ultra-conservative  Jew.  They  both  seem  to  me  to  be  based 
on  a  profound  ignorance  of  human  nature,  or  on  a  wilful  disregard 
of  realities.  The  Gentile  critic  does  not,  or  will  not,  see  that  the 
Jew’s  attachment  to  his  past,  however  irrational  it  may  be,  is  a 
fact  with  which  the  philosophical  historian  and  the  practical  states¬ 
man  alike  have  to  deal — it  is  as  much  of  a  fact  as  any  other 
passion  or  sentiment  for  which  poor  human  nature  is  responsible. 
It  does  not  help  matters  in  the  least  to  stigmatise  it  as  anti-social 
and  anti-human.  By  so  stigmatising  it,  I  am  afraid,  one  lays 
himself  open  to  the  charge  of  Inquisitorial  intolerance.  The 
chief  difference  is  that  while  the  Inquisitors  called  upon  the  Jew 
to  renounce  his  faith,  in  the  name  of  Eeligion,  we  call  upon  him 
to  renounce  both  his  faith  and  his  race  in  the  name  of  Eeason. 
In  both  cases  the  speaker  assumes  that  his  own  interpretation  of 
Eeligion  or  Eeason  is  the  one  and  only  true  interpretation— 
which,  methinks,  is  rather  an  unphilosophical  assumption.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Jew  who  clings  to  his  faith  and  race  and 
at  the  same  time  complains  of  anti-Semitism  lays  himself  open 
to  the  same  charge  of  ignorance  of  human  nature.  He  wants 
to  remain  alien,  avoiding  inter-marriage  or  any  other  means  of 
fusion  with  his  neighbours,  and  yet  demanding  to  bo  treated  by 
the  latter  as  a  brother.  In  other  w’ords,  he  wants  to  eat  the  cake 
and  to  have  it.  That  cannot  be.  All  the  instincts  of  human 
nature  are  against  it.  And  so  are  the  rules  of  elementary  logic : 
you  cannot  claim  the  privileges  of  brotlierhood  while  avoiding  its 
obligations.  So  the  Gentile  who  invites  the  Jew  to  give  up  his 
Judaism  and  become  one  of  us  is,  after  all,  right;  and  the  Jew 
who  declines  the  invitation  is  not  wrong.  It  is  a  tragedy  of  the 
highest  and  truest  kind — the  situation  of  Kreon  enjoining 
obedience  to  the  prosaic  rules  of  human  expediency  and  con¬ 
fronted  with  Antigone’s  passionate  appeal  to  “the  unw’ritten 
laws  of  the  gods.”  To  render  the  parallelism  complete,  it  should 
be  recalled  that  Antigone  perished  and  that  Kreon  did  not  prosper. 

Is,  then,  the  Jewish  problem  a  vicious  circle?  I  am  afraid 
it  is.  But  I  hope  it  might  perhaps  be  transformed  into  a  spiral, 
unfolding  itself  slowly  to  a  final  solution,  provided  Jew  and 
Gentile  showed  an  equal  desire  to  see  it  so  transformed.  But 
in  this  equality  there  is  a  difference.  Dr.  Max  Nordau,  recognis¬ 
ing  clearly  the  tragic  elements  of  the  situation,  tells  me  ;  “The 
point  to  decide  is  whether  we,  the  vanquished  and  weak,  can  be 
expected  to  break  the  circle  or  whether  this  moral  duty  is  incum- 
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bent  upon  the  stronger  and  triumphant  majority.  We  are  not 
conscious  of  any  wrong  we  have  done,  and  cannot  humiliate  our¬ 
selves  to  praying  for  a  sort  of  pardon.”  My  reply  is  ;  That  would 
bean  impregnable  position  to  take  up,  if  ‘‘moral  duty”  influenced 
the  conduct  of  men  to  any  appreciable  extent.  But,  let  idealists 
and  moralists  say  what  they  will,  we  know  that  it  does  not. 
We  know,  alas!  that  the  only  law  that  governs  the  relations 
between  one  paragon  of  creation  and  his  brother  is,  to  quote  the 
Dionysios  of  Halicarnassus :  No/ao?  yap  ^vcrea)?  airaai  koivo^,  ov 
oilSe'tf  avaXvaei  xpovo^,  apx^tv  del  tcov  tov<;  Kpeia-aova^. 

“It  is  a  universal  law  of  nature  and  one  that  no  time 
will  ever  abolish  :  that  the  stronger  should  dominate  over 
the  weaker.”  Such  being  the  cruel  conditions  under  which  happy 
humanity  is  doomed  to  live,  I  feel  compelled  to  reply  to  Hr. 
Max  Xordau’s  query  in  the  affirmative.  Yes,  the  vanquished 
and  weak  minority  must  break  the  circle.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
praying  for  pardon.  It  is  a  case  of  making  of  things  the  best. 
This,  I  am  afraid,  is  highly  unpoetic  and  immoral  advice;  but, 
then,  so  are  the  circumstances  which  render  any  advice  at  all 
necessary. 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  remind  the  triumphant  majority  that 
an  essential  condition  for  the  gradual  amalgamation  of  the  Jews 
is  absolute  and  uncompromising  toleration  on  the  part  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  Jews  have  been  exposed  to  cruelty  for  two 
thousand  years,  and  the  result  is  their  survival  as  a  distinct 
social  unit.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  many  of  them  would 
survive  even  two  hundred  years’  consistent  kindness.  The  ex¬ 
periment  is  eminently  worth  making.  To  ask  Eussia  or 
Houmania,  however,  to  make  it  would  be  an  act  of  folly  aggra¬ 
vated  by  irony.  It  can  only  be  made  by  those  States  and  nations 
of  the  West  which  claim  the  title  of  civilised.  But  the  way  of 
making  it  is  not  by  the  passing  of  Aliens  Acts,  nor  by  scurrilous 
pamphleteering,  nor  even  by  calling  every  Jew  who  refuses  to 
see  with  our  own  eyes  a  mischievous  fanatic  and  a  ridiculous 
anachronism.  Such  expressions  strike  me  as  somewhat  impolite, 
and,  besides  being  impolite,  they  are  also  impolitic.  I  do  not 
believe  anybody  has  ever  been  conciliated  by  being  called  a 
mischievous  fanatic  or  a  ridiculous  anachronism. 

I  have  discussed  the  problem  from  an  entirely  objective  point 
of  view.  I  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  conclude  with  a  sub¬ 
jective  note.  Although  I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  conciliation 
and  to  such  peace  and  happiness  as  are  possible  on  this  planet 
lies  through  mutual  toleration,  yet  I  am  not  in  the  least  anxious 
to  see  the  Jews  converted  either  in  a  religious  or  in  a  national 
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sense.  Even  if  the  experiment  I  have  suggested  ended  in  total 
failure  and  it  was  found  that  we  cannot  all  agree,  then,  1  would 
say,  let  us  by  all  means  agree  to  differ.  The  world  would  be 
a  considerably  duller  place  if  everybody  thought  and  felt  like 
everybody  else.  Indeed,  personally,  I  should  be  sorry  to  seethe 
Jews  disappearing  from  our  midst  either  by  emigration  or  by 
assimilation.  I  think  that,  so  long  as  they  remain  among  us  and 
remain  distinct,  they  add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  our  life.  They 
also  contribute  a  valuable  stimulus  to  it.  Dissent  to  me  is  not 
a  social  disease,  but  a  mark  of  healthy  growth.  What  we  do 
suffer  from  at  the  present  day  is,  I  think,  excessive  love  of 
uniformity.  But  I  am  aware  that  the  majority  of  people  think 
otherwise  and  are  apt  to  express  their  thoughts  in  very  unpleasant 
action.  For  this  reason  precisely  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  to 
the  Jewish  problem  the  attention  of  those  who  w’ould  deny  its 
very  existence  and  to  emphasise  the  urgency  of  a  solution. 

G.  F.  Abbott. 
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In  the  oxciteiiient  and  turmoil  of  a  General  Election  the  final 
re{)ort  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Canals  and  Waterways  natur¬ 
ally  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  public.  Candidates  on 
both  sides  ignored  it  utterly,  though  the  intention  of  the  Liberal 
Government  to  appoint  the  Commission  was  announced  with  a 
great  flourish  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
immediately  before  the  General  Election  of  1906,  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  report  was  hastened  in  order  that  it  might  be  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  Election  of  1910.  Sir  Henry  declared  at  the 
Albert  Hall  meeting  four  years  ago  that  a  well-considered  scheme 
for  improving  the  inland  waterways  and  canals  might  prove  of 
great  benefit  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country.  What  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  available  scheme  is  now'  before 
us.  But  even  the  best  is  impossible.  It  will  not  do.  Another 
Eoyal  Commission  has  expended  time  and  labour  on  a  forlorn 
hope,  and  has  only  succeeded  in  recommending — and  that  in  a 
half-hearted  ^w’ay — to  the  public  a  project  for  the  expenditure  of 
millions  which  no  responsible  Government  will  ever  dare  to  lay 
before  the  House  of  Commons. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  everyone  would  desire  a  perfected 
scheme  of  water  transport.  The  greater  the  choice  of  transport 
open  to  the  trader,  the  more  effective  the  competition  and  the 
cheaper  the  rates — the  better  for  him  and  for  commerce.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  water  transport  could  be  revived  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  on 
sound  economic  lines,  it  would  be  a  matter  for  universal  satis¬ 
faction.  But  that  is  the  essential  question  at  issue.  Is  it  wmrth 
while?  A  majority  of  the  Commission  think  it  is,  for  the  main 
report — which  advocates  a  distinct  and  definite  scheme — was 
signed  by  sixteen  members.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  gentlemen, 
however,  made  very  important  reservations,  and  twm  others  drew 
up  independent  and  carefully  reasoned  reports,  condemning  the 
whole  project  on  practical  and  financial  grounds. 

The  scheme  itself  may  be  briefly  summarised.  It  is,  in  the  wmrds 
of  the  report,  “to  amalgamate  and  bring  into  working  order  certain 
waterways,  knowm  as  The  Cross,  w^hich,  taken  together,  would 
form  four  main  routes  connecting  the  Midland  or  Birmingham 
district  with  the  estuaries  of  the  Thames,  Mersey,  Severn,  and 
Humber.”  The  project,  at  first  sight,  is  attractive.  Situated  on 
those  estuaries  are  the  four  great  ports  of  London,  Bristol,  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  Hull.  The  canals  themselves  and  the  river  w^aterw'ays 
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of  the  Severn,  Thames,  and  Humber  are  already  in  existence 
and  only  require  to  be  improved.  Above  all,  in  the  centre  of 
England  are  the  populous  districts  of  Birmingham  and  the 
Potteries,  teeming  with  varied  industries  and  already  closely 
knitted  together  by  a  network  of  canals.  But  the  glamour  of  the 
scheme  is  dimmed  w'hen  it  is  found  that  17J  millions  sterling 
must  be  expended  in  improvements  alone  before  the  improved 
system  can  hope  to  attract  an  increased  traffic,  and  that  this  is 
only  the  first  step  towards  setting  the  water  transport  of  the 
country  upon  an  efficient  basis.  In  order  to  administer  the  im¬ 
proved  system  of  The  Cross,  the  Commission  propose  that  a  new 
Waterways  Board  should  be  created,  consisting  of  three  or  five 
Commissioners,  who  would  report  annually  to  Parliament,  and 
have  power,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  to  issue  stock  or 
raise  loans  guaranteed  by  the  State.  This  Board  would  afterwards 
deal  with  the  Northern  canals  and  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  occasion  offered  and  as  funds  permitted. 

Naturally,  stress  is  laid  by  the  canal  enthusiasts  upon  wdiat  has 
been  and  is  being  accomplished  on  the  waterways  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Germany.  It  is  shown,  for  example,  how  in  those 
countries  during  the  middle  of  last  century  a  long  period  of 
decline  took  place,  similar  to  that  witnessed  in  England.  There, 
as  here,  it  was  assumed  that  the  railways  must  be  triumphant  and 
that  the  future  wms  indisputably  theirs.  Nevertheless,  in  the  last 
thirty  years  the  waterw^ays  have  enjoyed  a  remarkable  revival.  In 
France,  for  example,  the  water-borne  tonnage  doubled  between 
1880  and  1900,  and  large  extension  schemes  are  now  being  carried 
out  which  will  involve  an  expenditure  of  8  millions  sterling. 
The  Belgian  waterways  carried  45  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  of  the 
country  in  1905,  as  opposed  to  38  per  cent,  in  1888.  In  Prussia 
the  water  traffic  trebled  betw'een  1885  and  1905,  and  water  schemes 
costing  nearly  17  millions  have  been  adopted  wdiich  are  to  link 
together  the  waterw'ays  of  the  Bhine,  the  Ems,  and  the  Wescr. 
Public  opinion  in  the  three  countries  mentioned — and,  of  course, 
in  Holland  above  all — believes  in  canals  and  waterways,  and  vast 
sums  of  public  money  are  being  confidently  invested  in  their 
development.  On  the  more  important  systems  in  France  and 
Belgium  the  tendency  is  for  the  average  barge  to  be  about  BOO  tons 
burthen  and  600  tons  in  Germany,  though  some  of  the  largest 
attain  a  capacity  of  2,500  tons. 

But  wdiilc  these  facts  are  fully  admitted,  the  crucial  question 
is  whether  any  true  parallel  is  possible  betw’oen  the  conditions  of 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany,  and  those  of  England 
and  Wales.  The  points  of  dissimilarity  are  obvious.  First,  there 
are  the  physical  differences.  As  a  general  rule,  the  regions 
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traversed  by  the  great  Continental  canals  are  flat  and  offer  few 
engineering  difficulties.  For  example,  a  barge  can  travel  from 
Berlin  to  Hamburg  and  need  only  enter  locks  three  times.  In 
England,  on  an  average,  there  is  one  lock  for  every  IJ  mile  of 
canal.  Between  Liverpool  and  Hull  rapid  navigation  is  chocked 
by  110  locks  in  159  miles  on  one  route,  152  in  149  miles  on  a 
second,  and  104  in  187  miles  on  a  third.  These  figures  are  typical. 
The  Warwick  and  Birmingham  canal  has  34  locks  in  22J  miles ; 
the  Rochdale  canal  has  92  in  32  miles  between  Manchester  and 
Sowerby  Bridge.  At  Tardebigge,  between  Birmingham  and  the 
Severn ,  there  is  a  flight  of  30  locks  together  in  order  to  overcome 
a  rise  of  250  feet  in  3  miles ;  at  Devizes  a  flight  of  29  locks  inter¬ 
poses  an  equally  tedious  barrier. 

Again.  England  has  no  great  rivers  like  the  rivers  of  the 
Continent,  and  the  problem  of  obtaining  a  water  supply  requisite 
to  maintain  the  canals  on  the  high  levels  would ,  of  course ,  increase 
in  difficulty  with  the  size  of  the  canals.  Nor  can  commerce  in  this 
country  supply  the  Continental  “long  hauls”  to  the  inland  water¬ 
ways.  Through  traffic  from  London  to  Liverpool  or  from  Bristol 
to  Hull  will  continue  to  go  by  sea.  From  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
and  Hamburg  the  principal  waterways  and  canals  lead  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  Continent  and  thread  the  great  northern  plain. 
The  barges  cover  vast  distances  without  transhipment  of  their 
cargoes.  In  England  the  average  travel  per  ton,  even  on  a  canal 
like  the  Grand  Junction  (189  miles  long),  is  only  23  miles  ;  on  the 
French  waterways  the  average  in  1906  was  92  miles. 

Other  differences  also  help  to  vitiate  the  comparison.  With  rare 
exceptions,  the  waterways  in  the  canal  countries  are  State-owned. 
The  result  is  that  in  Holland  they  are  as  free  of  tolls  as  the  roads. 
In  France  there  are  no  tolls  on  the  existing  waterways,  though  low 
tolls  will  1)0  charged  on  the  new  ones.  So,  in  Germany,  most  of 
the  existing  waterways  and  canals  are  free,  but  on  those  under 
construction  dues  wdll  be  charged  sufficient  to  meet  the  annual 
outlay  and  pay  3J  per  cent,  interest  on  capital  expenditure.  Clearly 
it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  results  obtained  on  free  canals  wath 
those  obtained  on  English  canals,  where  tolls  are  invariably 
charged.  Again,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  railways  in  the  canal 
districts  of  the  Continent  are  also  the  property  of  the  State ,  there 
is  no  real  competition  betw'een  them  and  the  State-owned  canals 
and  waterways.  In  France  the  State  insists  that  rail  rates  shall 
be  20  per  cent,  higher  than  water  rates.  In  England  the  rates 
have  been  competitive  throughout. 

What  has  really  happened  on  the  Continent  is  that  the  various 
(rovernments  have  spent  on  waterw^ays  in  the  last  thirty  years 
sums  of  money  which  otherwise  they  must  have  expended  on  the 
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extension  of  their  railways.  In  England  the  State  has  not  spent 
a  farthing,  and  the  railways  have  been  developed  by  the  private 
investor,  sometimes  to  his  profit,  but  not  infrequently  to  his  loss. 
It  is  an  open  question  whether  the  interests  of  the  trading  classes 
in  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  would  not  have  been  better 
served  by  expenditure  on  railways  rather  than  on  canals. 
Grumbling  is  not  unknown ;  the  traders  complain  that  the  State 
keeps  down  necessary  capital  expenditure  on  the  railways  in  order 
to  show  a  big  profit ,  and  deliberately  drives  people  to  use  the  slower 
waterways.  In  any  case,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  competition  in 
the  English  sense  between  rail  and  water  in  the  countries  where 
both  are  State-owned  must  make  one  cautious  in  accepting  the 
deductions  drawn  from  comparison  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  wmrd  must  be  said  as  to  the  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme. 
The  figures,  wmrked  out  by  the  eminent  firm  of  Sir  John  Wolfe 
Barry  on  the  basis  of  a  100-ton  barge  standard,  amount  to  over 
^17 ,500 ,000,  the  total  being  made  up  as  follows  ; — 

Mile-  Cost  of  Water 

age.  Improvement.  Supply.  Total. 

The  four  main  routes  withl  €  £  f 

their  branches  and  the>l,04H  ...  ]6,n51,!*24  ...  581, b86  ...  17,.5;5.3,910 
Birmingham  Canal  ... ) 

If  the  branch  canals  were  omitted — though  it  is  insisted  that 
they  must  be  included  in  the  scheme — the  figures  would  be  : 

Mileage.  Improvement.  Water  Supply.  Total. 

£  £  £ 

The  four  main  routes  ...  533  ...  £14,756,923  ...  £481,986  ...  £15,238,909 

Thus  on  the  main  routes  proper  five-sixths  of  the  total  expenditure 
are  required — a  fact  which  speaks  eloquently  as  to  the  backward¬ 
ness  of  their  present  condition.  A  300-ton  scheme  would  cost 
nearly  double. 

Original  estimates  for  great  engineering  undertakings  have  a 
trick  of  proving  sadly  inadequate.  The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  is 
a  glaring  examjde.  That  company  by  1905  had  issued  just  171 
millions  of  share  and  debenture  stock.  Had  such  a  fact  been  fore¬ 
seen,  the  enterprise  would  never  have  been  carried  through.  More¬ 
over,  the  Commissioners  deal  in  a  very  nebulous  way  wdth  this 
vital  question  of  expense.  The  17i  millions  are  confined  strictly 
to  the  cost  of  improving  the  waterways  proper  and  the  construction 
of  new  locks  and  bridges.  They  do  not  include  the  enormous 
expenditure  required  for  warehouses,  sidings,  cranes,  wharfages, 
lighting,  electrical  powder,  and  terminal  accommodation  for  the 
vast  increase  of  water-borne  traffic  which  is  the  only  raison  d'etre 
of  the  whole  scheme.  So,  instead  of  the  figure  mentioned  by  the 
Commission,  many  competent  authorities  consider  that  30  or  40 
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millions  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  and  that  “the  larger  policy” 
of  the  Commission  might  involve  an  eventual  outlay  of  something 
like  100  millions  sterling. 

There  is  no  suggestion,  be  it  noted,  of  the  local  authorities 
making  any  contribution  to  this  large  outlay  for  improving  the 
waterways  of  their  districts.  Whenever  any  hint  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  such  a  contribution  was  discreetly  dropped  before  the 
witnesses  representing  the  various  county  and  borough  councils, 
it  was  either  ignored  or  met  with  no  encouragement.  The  local 
authorities  are  ready  to  approve  Imperial  expenditure  on  their 
canals  and  waterways,  but  they  are  resolved  not  to  make  the 
smallest  voluntary  contribution  in  the  shape  of  a  rate.  Yet  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  German  Government — whose  example  is 
so  often  quoted — are  levying  large  contributions  towards  the  cost 
of  their  new  waterway  projects  from  the  cities  and  districts  which 
are  expected  to  reap  direct  and  immediate  benefit. 

But  even  accepting  the  capital  outlay  as  £17,500,000,  the  annual 
charge  necessary  to  meet  the  interest  on  this  sum  and  to  replace 
capital  would  amount,  at  £3  12s.  3d.  per  cent.,  to  about  £633,000 
per  annum.  Add  to  this  the  annual  costs  of  maintenance,  work¬ 
ing,  pumping,  and  management,  which  are  placed  at  £465,000, 
and  the  total  reaches  £1,098,000  a  year.  Now,  the  gross  revenue 
for  the  waterways  and  canals  of  The  Cross  and  their  branches  in 
1905  w'as  £568,000,  so  that  there  would  remain  a  difference  to  be 
made  good  of  £530,000,  or,  say,  half  a  million  a  year,  before  the 
revenue  drew  level  with  the  outgoings.  As  to  the  amount  of  traffic 
which  is  represented  by  these  figures,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  Commissioners,  who  say  : 

The  existing  tonnage  in  these  waterways  amounts  to  about 
16,600,000  tons.  If  it  is  assumed  that  the  average  travel  is 
12  miles,  the  present  traffic  amounts  to  199,200,000  miles. 
Additional  traffic  would  be  required  amounting  to  958,800,000 
ton-miles  to  meet  the  total  expenditure,  when,  in  the  course 
of  years,  the  whole  scheme  of  improvement  has  been 
completed. 

Will  this  be  forthcoming?  All  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that 
it  will  not.  The  Commissioners  themselves  gave  away  their  case 
when  they  were  driven  in  candour  to  write  the  fatal  words  :  “  The 
Commission  as  a  whole  are  unable  to  state  that  in  their  opinion 
there  wmuld  be  a  reasonable  direct  return  on  such  probable  ex¬ 
penditure.”  But  they  had  no  choice.  They  sent  out  two  thousand 
papers  to  manufacturers,  mine-owners,  and  others  on  the  four  main 
routes  with  schedules  to  be  filled  up  stating  what  traffic  each 
would  be  likely  to  put  on  the  water  (1)  at  the  present  rates  of 
transport  and  (2)  if  the  rates  were  reduced  by  25  or  50  per  cent. 
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As  might  have  been  expected,  the  replies  were  exceedingly  va^ue 
and  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  less  than  20  per  cent,  took  the  trouble 
to  fill  up  the  document,  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  gave 
actual  figures.  Few  were  willing  to  pledge  themselves  to  anything 
definite ,  and  practically  the  only  answers  worth  consideration  came 
from  the  colliery  districts  of  the  Erewash  Valley  in  Notts  and 
from  the  South  Staffordshire  and  Warwickshire  coalfields.  These 
hold  out  the  hope  that  if  the  canal  rates  were  reduced  by  50  per 
cent.,  3,000,000  tons  of  coal  might  be  sent  to  London  by  canal. 
Altogether,  the  Commission  w^ere  promised  4,220,000  tons  at  a 
50  per  cent,  reduction  and  1,550,000  tons  at  a  25  per  cent,  reduc¬ 
tion.  But  already  the  annual  tonnage  on  these  very  waterways 
is  16,000,000  tons!  Could  there  be,  therefore,  a  less  attractive 
basis  on  which  to  spend  17|  millions  sterling  than  a  general 
promise  of  a  30  per  cent,  increase  in  tonnage  at  a  50  per  cent, 
reduction  in  rate  on  the  whole  ? 

The  main  hope  of  the  canal  enthusiasts  is  coal,  and  if  they  could 
capture  a  good  share  of  the  London  coal  traffic,  the  profit  would  be 
great.  But  facts  and  figures  are  all  against  them.  In  1905  the 
railways  carried  45'6  per  cent,  of  London’s  coal  supplies;  54'3per 
cent,  came  by  sea  and  0T194  came  by  canal.  Less  than  20,000 
out  of  a  total  of  15,650,000  tons  I  It  is  a  mere  nothing.  Such  a 
fraction  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  does  not  count.  The  Grand 
Junction,  it  is  true,  carries  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  to 
places  just  short  of  London,  and,  of  course,  there  is  an  enormous 
coal  traffic  of  a  local  character  in  the  Midlands.  But  the  coal 
traffic  of  London  is  so  admirably  organised  by  the  railways  and 
the  steamship  companies  that  it  seems  quite  hopeless  for  any  third 
competitor  to  expect  to  secure  a  big  share  of  the  trade.  The 
railw^ays  especially  offer  extraordinary  facilities  to  the  merchant. 
For  example,  a  truck,  filled  at  the  pit  mouth,  is  run  quickly  up  to 
London  and  left  on  one  of  the  vast  coal  sidings  of  the  metroiwlis. 
The  merchant,  after  being  notified  of  its  arrival,  is  given  three 
days’  grace  in  which  to  say  where  he  wishes  it  to  be  consigned. 
When  he  names  the  station  he  is  allowed  seven  more  free  days 
on  the  local  sidings.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  there  are  155 
stations  in  and  about  London  where  the  railways  have  provided 
coal  depots  at  which  the  merchants  can  stack  their  coal,  when 
emptied  from  the  trucks,  and  take  it  away  as  and  when  they  like. 

How  is  it  possible  for  canals  to  offer  equal  facilities?  The  coal 
has  to  be  carted  or  railed  from  the  pit  to  the  canal  side.  It  not 
infrequently  has  to  be  transhipped  in  transit.  It  has  again  to  be 
carted  on  arriving  at  its  destination.  Every  extra  handling  means 
breakage  and  loss.  And  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  canals 
to  provide  in  London ,  even  if  the  trade  grew  as  it  is  assumed  that 
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I  it  would  grow,  anything  like  the  wharfage  space  required  for  the 
'  expeditious  handling  of  one-third  of  the  London  coal  traffic. 

!  If  it  be  said  that  the  barges  could  bring  up  very  large  consign- 
I  ments  at  once,  the  answer  is  that  the  merchants  do  not  want  large 
:  consignments.  They  have  no  desire  to  order  coal  by  the  barge- 

j  load  of  50  or  100  tons.  They  prefer,  in  fact,  the  8-ton  truck  to 
the  15-ton  truck.  They  do  not  like  the  risk  of  big  stocks.  Their 
;  habit  is  to  use  the  colliery  itself  as  the  stock,  and  they  rely,  as  they 
safely  can,  upon  the  railways  for  the  certainty  of  prompt  delivery. 
It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  Commission  that  80  per  cent, 
of  the  coal  traffic  of  the  Ijondon  and  North-Western  Railway 
I  averages  less  than  20  tons  per  consignment.  The  Great  Northern 
!  Railway  a  few  years  ago  built  a  number  of  large  coal  waggons  to 
carry  from  30  to  35  tons  each  ;  the  traders  would  have  nothing  to 
S  do  with  them.  Such  facts  as  these  knock  the  bottom  out  of  the 
\  case  for  a  large  State  expenditure  upon  the  canals.  If  the  traders 
want  small  consignments  they  will  not  patronise  the  100-ton 
barges  offered  by  the  Canal  Commission.  The  ordinary  merchant 
would  much  rather  pay  a  little  more  in  carriage  and  get  without 
delay  what  he  wants  in  the  exact  quantity  that  he  wants.  The 
i  coal  traffic,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  pros- 
[  perity  of  the  Continental  waterways.  But  Germany,  for  example, 

I  has  no  coastline  like  ours — half  the  coal  entering  London  comes 
np  the  Thames,  and  would  certainly  do  so,  however  much  the 
canals  were  improved— and  the  German  railways  have  not  laid 
I  themselves  out,  as  the  English  railways  have  done,  to  carry  coal 
cheaply  and  swiftly  from  the  pit  to  the  remotest  railway  station. 
Moreover,  as  is  urged  by  Mr.  Tnglis,  in  summing  up  the  case  in 
a  well-reasoned  and  unanswerable  report  of  his  own,  there  are 
half  a  million  private  coal  trucks  in  this  country,  all  of  the  8-  to 
10-ton  type,  and  even  if  there  were  no  other  reasons  weighing 
with  colliery  proprietors,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  they 
would  lightly  render  all  the  capital  they  have  sunk  in  rolling  stock 
i  unproductive,  and  expend  new  capital  on  other  plant  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  waterways. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  coal  trade  alone  that  this  strong  and  growing 
partiality  for  small  consignments,  rapid  delivery,  and  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  large  stocks  is  noticeable.  It  is  the  same  in  the  cotton 
trade.  Ijancashirc  spinners  no  longer  keep  great  stocks  of  cotton 
in  their  mills.  They  get  in  their  supplies  as  they  want  them,  in 
'  quantities  just  sufficient  to  keep  their  machinery  running,  and,  so 
far  as  raw  material  is  concerned,  subsist  with  perfect  safety  on  a 
'  day-to-day  policy.  It  is  a  vain  thing  to  imagine  that  traders  are 
going  to  change  their  habits  in  order  to  provide  traffic  for  the 
canals.  The  time  for  that  has  gone  by.  The  small  consignment 
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ordered  at  a  moment’s  notice  and  to  be  sent  off  at  once — that  is 
the  type  of  present-day  business.  “We  are  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,”  said  Mr.  Sam  Fay,  of  the  Great  Central  Railway,  “the 
consumer,  the  retailer,  the  middleman,  and  the  manufacturer  all 
expect  to  telegraph  or  telephone  for  a  thing  to-day  and  get  it 
to-morrow.”  No  doubt  the  traffic  on  the  canals  could  be  speeded 
up,  and  the  present  uncertainties  and  delays  partially  got  rid  of 
by  improvements  in  the  waterways  themselves  and  by  a  better 
organisation  and  administration  of  traffic,  but  as  compared  with 
and  in  rivalry  with  the  railways,  the  canals  must  necessarily  remain 
the  tortoise  as  compared  with  the  hare.  One  of  the  most  striking 
developments  on  the  English  railways  of  recent  years  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  express  goods  trains.  Why  ?  They  are 
very  expensive  to  run  and  they  are  not  at  all  remunerative.  They 
have  been  put  on  by  the  companies  in  the  fierce  competition  for 
business,  because  of  the  trading  demand  for  instant  delivery.  The 
sight  of  an  “express  goods”  tearing  along  a  main  line  at  night  at 
enormous  expense  and  little  profit  is  a  symbol  of  the  age,  and  it  is 
one  which  clashes  hopelessly  with  any  symbols  that  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  waterways. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  any  people  so  blind  as  to 
advocate  the  expenditure  of  17  millions  on  the  canals  of  The  Cross? 
The  answer  is  that  traders  are  fully  alive  to  the  benefits  which 
flow  from  competition  with  the  railw^ays.  Thousands  of  business 
men  who  use  the  railways  and  wdll  continue  to  use  them ,  even  if 
the  canals  are  brought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  efficiency,  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  the  two  transport  systems  engaged  in  eager 
rivalry.  For  in  that  case,  they  think,  the  railways  might  be  driven 
to  reduce  their  rates,  and  the  trader  would  then  be  the  rejoicing 
third  party.  It  is  tolerably  evident  that  that  is  the  real  motive 
power  of  most  of  the  agitation  in  favour  of  the  canals.  It  is  not 
that  people  want  to  use  the  canals ;  it  is  that  they  are  anxious  to 
get  lower  rates  on  the  railways.  Each  man  hopes  that  his  neigh¬ 
bour  may  find  it  convenient  to  send  his  goods  by  water.  Canal 
transport  will  not  suit  his  own  particular  business,  but,  after  all, 
it  may  do  very  w^ell  for  others.  That  is  the  line  of  argument,  and 
it  is  continually  reinforced  by  the  contention  that  the  railways 
have  cunningly  contrived  to  get  control  of  the  canals  and  have 
deliberately  throttled  their  effective  competition. 

The  railways  own  or  control  about  one-third  of  the  total  mileage 
of  the  canals  of  the  Ignited  Kingdom,  and  many  witnesses  com¬ 
plained  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  w^ay  of  traffic  on  these  par¬ 
ticular  waterw^ays.  The  Commissioners,  however,  speak  guardedly 
on  this  head.  “It  is  not  true  to  say,  as  some  have  done,  that 
railway  companies,  except  in  a  few  instances,  acquired  canals  in 
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order  to  strangle  them.  It  is  true  to  say  that  railway  companies 
having,  from  varied  causes,  acquired  canals,  feel  with  few  excep¬ 
tions  little  desire  to  do  more  than  their  barest  legal  duty  in  main¬ 
taining  them.”  The  facts,  indeed,  show  that  in  most  cases  the 
canal  companies  actually  forced  the  railways  to  take  them  over ; 
that  the  result  has  invariably  been  a  heavy  financial  loss  ;  and  that 
even  where  it  is  to  the  interest  of  a  railway  to  get  traffic  for  its 
canals  in  rivalry  with  another  railway  company,  the  effort  has 
usually  been  unremimerative.  Moreover,  whereas  some  “inde¬ 
pendent  ”  canals  have  been  allow^ed  to  fall  into  a  derelict  condition , 
those  owmed  by  railw’ays  are  safeguarded  by  the  statutory  obliga¬ 
tions  laid  upon  their  owners,  and  the  average  amount  spent  per  mile 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  independent  canals  is  considerably  less 
than  that  spent  on  the  maintenance  of  the  railway  canals.  It  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  if  even  the  valuable  Birmingham  Canal 
Navigations  could  have  obtained  from  private  investors  the  large 
sums  required  for  capital  expenditure  which  have  been  provided 
without  demur  by  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway.  So 
the  plain  truth  seems  to  be  that,  while  the  railway  companies 
might,  had  they  chosen,  have  put  a  great  deal  more  traffic  on  their 
canals,  the  state  of  those  canals  wrould  have  been  far  worse  than 
it  is  to-day,  had  they  remained  “independent.” 

Of  course,  those  who  sign  the  majority  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  protest  that  “nothing  could  be  further  from  their  purpose  than 
to  injure  the  interests  of  railway  shareholders.”  That  disclaimer 
is  entitled  to  certain  w’eight,  yet  its  precise  value  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Philip  Snow’den,  for  example,  who  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  nationalisation  of  the  railways,  cannot  be  very  great.  With  all 
respect  to  the  Commissioners,  railway  shareholders  may  well  be 
suspicious  of  any  plan  for  expending  17  millions  of  State  money 
in  subsidising  the  canals  and  bringing  them  up  to  competitive 
pitch  with  the  railways.  It  must  seem  to  many  that  the  report 
is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  commit  the  country  to  a  step  forward 
towards  a  nationalisation  of  the  transport  services  without  the 
country  realising  distinctly  what  it  is  doing.  If  the  State  spends 
171  millions — as  a  mere  beginning — on  improving  a  certain  group 
of  canals  and  waterways,  it  will  later  on  find  itself  obliged  to  spend 
millions  more.  Whether  the  first  outlay  proves  remunerative  or 
not — the  demand  for  more  will  be  the  same,  and  sooner  or  later, 
by  virtue  of  the  millions  it  had  sunk  in  the  canals,  the  State  would 
eventually  be  driven  to  acquire  them.  If  an  effective  competition 
with  the  railway  is  established,  it  will  be  done  by  means  of  State 
money ;  w’hatever  expenditure  the  railways  are  put  to  will  have  to 
be  found  hy  private  investors.  No  one  can  say  this  is  fair  com¬ 
petition.  But  it  is  also  bad  policy  in  the  interests  of  the  State 
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itself.  If  the  nationalisation  of  the  transport  services  be  desirable 
let  it  be  frankly  faced.  Let  the  State  take  the  best  and  pay  for  it. 
Let  the  railways  be  bought  out  on  fair  terms.  But  it  is  folly  to 
begin  by  expending  untold  millions  upon  the  second  best  service 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  down  the  value  of  the  other  and  so  being 
able  to  acquire  it  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  relative 
transport  values  of  railways  and  canals.  That  is  the  experience 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  railways  have  run  the  freight 
steamers  on  the  big  waterways  to  a  standstill.  The  axiom  that 
water  transport  by  canal  is  necessarily  less  expensive  than  rail 
transport  is  no  longer  undisputed,  especially  where,  as  in  England, 
the  waterways  are  bound  to  be  costly.  If  it  be  the  desire  of  the 
State  to  benefit  the  traders  of  this  country  by  the  reduction  of 
transport  rates,  and  if  Parliament  be  prepared  to  vote  20  millions 
or  any  other  sum  in  furtherance  of  that  object,  it  had  much  better 
spend  it  on  the  railways  than  on  the  canals,  by  stimulating  the 
promotion  of  light  railways,  or,  as  Mr.  Davison,  one  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  suggests  in  his  separate  report,  “by  the  omission  or 
reduction  of  taxation  or  by  a  guarantee  of  existing  interest  and 
dividends  on  stock  for  a  term  of  years,  in  return  for  such  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  present  legal  maximum  of  rates  as  may  be  considered 
expedient  in  the  interests  of  the  trading  public.” 

This,  doubtless,  is  a  counsel  of  perfection.  The  outcry  that 
would  be  raised  against  what  would  be  described  as  a  barefaced 
attempt  to  subsidise  the  railway  shareholders  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  would  effectually  deter  any  Government  from  framing  such 
a  proposal.  Nevertheless,  the  country  would  in  that  case  enjoy 
some  tangible  fruit  of  its  expenditure,  which  it  is  little  likely  to  do 
if  it  embarks  on  a  policy  of  throwing  millions  into  canals  and 
waterways,  which  could  only  benefit,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
issue,  a  comparatively  small  section  of  the  public,  dwelling  in  a 
few  specially  favoured  districts. 

J.  B.  Firth. 


AT  THE  BEDSIDE  OF  MENELIK. 


There  is  unfortunately  no  prospect  of  any  sufficient  improvement 
in  the  state  of  the  health  of  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia  to  warrant 
the  hope  that  Menelik  ever  again  will  be  in  possession  of  his 
faculties.  After  two  attacks  of  paralysis  the  Lion  of  Judah 
has  partially  lost  the  power  of  speech,  and  the  doctors  now  in 
attendance  upon  him  fear  the  supervention  of  dropsy,  so  that 
at  most  the  end  is  but  a  question  of  weeks.  The  ineradicable 
nature  of  the  Emperor’s  alfection  has  given  rise  to  dynastic 
troubles,  concerned  with  the  question  of  the  succession,  which 
threatened  at  one  time  to  divide  the  country.  The  rights  of 
accession  in  Abyssinia  always  have  been  decided  by  force  of  arms, 
and  how  long  after  Menelik’s  death  the  Ethiopia  of  the  future  will 
continue  to  correspond  with  what  he  may  leave  remains  to  be 
seen. 

When  Western  enterprise  first  touched  the  country  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  State  was  roughly  what  it  had  been  for  centuries. 
There  was  the  kingdom  of  Tigre  in  the  north-east,  that  of  Shoa 
in  the  south,  and  that  of  Amhara  in  the  west  and  centre.  Other 
territories  and  dependencies  such  as  Siemen  and  Godjam  were 
included  in  the  total  area  of  the  Ethiopian  dominions ;  and  when 
the  Abyssinian  war  broke  out  in  1868  King  Theodore  of  Amhara 
was  supreme  over-lord.  At  his  downfall  Prince  Kassai,  King  of 
Tigre,  secured  the  powers  of  suzerain  ruler,  not  only  reviving 
the  style  of  Negus  Negust,  or  King  of  Kings,  which  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  but  in  1872  installing  himself  as  the  Emperor  of 
Abyssinia  with  the  title  of  Johannes  II.  The  Emperor  John 
died  in  1889,  and  pride  of  place  passed  from  Tigre  to  the  State 
of  Shoa,  whose  ruler,  Menelik  II.,  is  the  present  Lord  King  of 
the  Kings  of  Ethiopia,  Lion  of  Judah  and  Emperor  of  Abyssinia. 

Born  in  1842,  Menelik  was  forty-seven  when  he  succeeded  the 
i  redoubtable  John.  By  force  of  character  he  made  his  position 
:  secure  and  his  authority  respected,  not  only  within  the  borders 
'  of  his  own  dominions,  but  in  the  chancelleries  of  Europe.  Pro- 
;  ceeding  slowly,  and  with  a  caution  which  was  governed  by  native 
prejudices  against  the  encroachments  of  Western  influence,  by 
the  time  that  he  had  consolidated  his  dominion,  extended  its  limits 
.  and  defeated  aggression ,  the  people  willingly  followed  his  standard 
s  and  he  enjoyed  unbounded  honour  as  a  national  hero.  As  long 
as  he  was  well  everything  was  peaceful,  for  he  governed  like 
.  a  patriarch,  deciding  personally  the  smallest  and  most  trifling 
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matters,  and  regarding  the  interests  of  his  subjects  as  supreme 
Accordingly,  whoever  had  trouble  went  to  him  for  assistance,  and 
understanding  the  character  of  his  people  Menelik  listened  to  their 
grievances  or  adjusted  their  wrongs  with  whole-hearted  sympathy 
and  directness.  If  the  Shoan  officials  had  overtaxed  a  conquered 
territory,  the  oppressed  villagers  sent  a  representative  to  the  Negus 
Negust,  to  whom  the  plaint  was  expounded,  when  orders  imme¬ 
diately  were  given  that  set  matters  right.  Similarly,  he  con¬ 
ciliated  the  tribes  by  allowing  them  to  retain  their  own  princes 
in  the  administration  of  each  province  when  Abyssinia  was 
nothing  but  a  federation  of  kingdoms  whose  princes  responded 
to  the  ruler  best  able  to  impose  his  will  upon  them.  For  cen¬ 
turies  a  bitter  rivalry  had  marked  the  relations  between  the 
people  of  Tigre  in  the  north  and  those  of  Shoa  in  the  south ;  but, 
through  following  a  policy  of  conciliation,  Menelik  established 
himself  in  the  confidence  of  the  Tigrans,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
feud.  Such  a  task  of  itself  was  no  mean  achievement;  and, 
while  it  gave  to  Abyssinia  for  the  first  time  the  proportions  of  a 
stable  and  independent  State,  its  foundations  were  cemented 
still  further  by  a  marriage  between  Wazairo  Shoa  Kogga, 
Menelik ’s  daughter  by  a  wife  previous  to  Taitu,  and  Kas  Michael, 
an  important  Tigran  prince. 

If  Ethiopia  to-day  is  what  Menelik  has  made  it  the  conditions 
of  the  country  offer  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  enligiueiied 
character  of  the  policy  which  the  Emperor  has  followed.  Though 
many  of  the  changes  that  gradually  have  been  wrought  were  the 
outcome  of  Western  influence,  for  the  Emperor  took  very  kindly 
to  the  practice  of  dispatching  complimentary  missions  to  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  and  never  failed  to  profit  by  the  suggestions 
which  his  dusky  envoys  put  forward  in  the  reports  of  their 
travels,  some  of  the  reforms  were  of  his  own  initiative  and 
showed  the  benevolent  spirit  of  his  rule.  His  treatment  of  the 
great  nobles  that  warred  against  him  was  remarkable,  for  there 
w'as  nothing  vindictive  in  the  conditions  of  peace  that  he  exacted. 
With  Menelik,  too,  associated  with  his  work  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  Empress  Taitu,  no  less  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
the  State,  but  determined  upon  the  advancement  of  her  own 
ends.  Distinguished  in  her  youth  for  her  beauty  and  her  white 
skin,  she  had  been  married  before  when  Menelik,  in  1883, 
espoused  her.  Ambitious,  a  little  whimsical,  clever,  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  but  clear-sighted,  and  courageous  enough  to  lead  the  Shoan 
cavalry  against  the  Italian  infantry  at  the  battle  of  Adowa,  she 
has  never  ceased  to  exploit  her  own  interests  at  the  expense  of 
the  families  whose  powers  she  was  seeking  to  reduce. 

A  forceful  personality,  the  Empress  Taitu  is  as  remarkable  in 
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;  her  way  as  Menelik  in  his.  Equally  with  her  husband  a 
child  of  the  south,  for  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Gondar 
and  hereditary  princess  of  Siemen,  the  Empress  Taitu  has  always 
regarded  Menelik  and  herself  as  representing  the  personification 
of  the  hegemony  of  the  South  over  the  North  :  the  supremacy  of 
f  Shoa  over  discomfited  Tigre.  This  view  has  been  a  propelling 
influence  with  her,  for,  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  succession 
question,  Taitu  foresaw  the  possibility  of  ruling  for  herself,  and 
'  towards  this  end  it  is  said  she  has  worked.  Mindful  of  the 
ancient  rivalry  between  Shoa  and  Tigre,  and  recognising  the 

‘  strength  of  the  northern  princes  to  be  a  possible  obstacle  to  the 

realisation  of  her  plans,  she  has  never  wearied  of  her  efforts  to 
win  Menelik  to  the  support  of  her  interests,  since,  in  the  event 
of  Menelik ’s  death,  it  would  be  in  the  north  that  any  attempt 
by  her  to  take  up  his  sceptre  for  herself,  or  on  behalf  of  any 

i  member  of  her  family,  would  be  resisted.  While  it  is  not  sur- 

!  prising  that  the  conciliatory  attitude  of  the  Emperor  towards  the 
pretensions  of  the  Tigran  princes  aroused  the  opposition  of  his 
consort,  it  will  be  seen  that  Taitu  adopted  the  policy  of  boldly 
ignoring  the  possible  consequence  of  the  alliance  of  Menelik’ s 
r  daughter  with  Kas  Michael.  By  that  union,  and  its  issue  in  the 
f  shape  of  the  prince  Lidj  Eyassu ,  a  legitimate  aspect  was  imparted 
i  to  the  pretensions  of  Tigre  to  be  the  super-State  of  Abyssinia, 
which  in  certain  eventualities,  appreciable  by  everyone,  could  be 
J  converted  readily  enough  into  a  direct  claim  to  the  throne.  Under 
such  circumstances,  if  Menelik  had  no  cause  to  be  apprehensive 
of  any  movement  by  Tigre  against  his  interests,  the  position  of 
Taitu  was  not  quite  assured,  though  she  seems  to  have  assumed 
that  in  the  Emperor’s  eyes  the  interests  of  her  house  were  identical 
with  those  of  his.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
possible  for  Menelik  to  have  denied  the  claims  of  his  grandson  in 
favour  of  those  of  his  wife.  At  any  rate,  no  pronouncement  was 
made,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the  position  of  Tigre  was 
strengthened,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Empress  proportionately 
weakened,  by  the  birth  of  a  child  in  the  direct  line  of  descent 
'  from  the  Negus  Negust. 

Although  the  Empress  had  stood  for  years  as  Menelik’s  princi¬ 
pal  adviser,  a  divergence  of  opinion  between  the  Imperial  pair 
upon  questions  of  high  policy  was  not  infrequent.  Indeed,  there 
I  are  many  things  in  the  advanced  policy  of  the  Emperor  which  her 
Majesty  viewed  with  displeasure.  In  the  first  place,  although  not 
an  embittered  opponent  of  the  development  of  the  country  along 
Occidental  lines,  the  Empress  was  of  opinion  that  Abyssinia  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  the  introduction  of  the  railway,  the  motor-car, 
the  telephone  and  telegraph,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
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failure  of  the  various  concessions  that  Menelik  has  granted  gives 
colour  to  her  view.  Secondly,  though  of  the  first  importance,  there 
was  the  question  of  the  succession.  Although  both  the  Emperor 
and  Empress  have  children  by  other  unions,  there  has  been  no 
issue  to  their  own  marriage.  By  right  of  descent  the  throne  was 
due  to  pass  to  the  Prince  Lidj  Eyassu,  who  was  born  about  1896, 
but  as  the  question  of  the  Emperor’s  succession  was  an  objection¬ 
able  subject  to  the  Empress  Taitu,  out  of  deference  to  her  the 
matter  was  not  discussed.  From  time  to  time,  however,  the  more 
influential  Eases  raised  the  topic  with  Menelik;  and,  on  one  or 
two  occasions  the  foreign  ministers  at  Addis  Abeba  indicated  the 
wisdom  of  settling  it.  Against  these  influences  the  masterful 
Empress  was  able  to  hold  her  own,  urging  her  own  interests  or 
those  of  her  nephew.  Has  Gugas,  the  son  of  her  brother,  Eas 
Wolge,  when  in  the  summer  of  1908  the  Negus  Negust  suffered 
a  stroke  of  paralysis. 

Although  the  Emperor  was  incapacitated  by  the  stroke,  the 
results  of  a  diagnosis  made  by  the  doctors  attached  to  the  1 
Court  were  by  no  means  unfavourable  to  their  august  patient. 
Indeed  it  was  thought  that  with  care  he  w'ould  recover 
completely,  and,  in  spite  of  his  sixty-six  years,  continue  to 
live  for  another  decade.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  Menelik’s 
wonderful  constitution  was  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
medical  opinion,  and  there  was  a  period  of  remarkable 
improvement,  with  intermittent  relapses.  In  an  auto¬ 
cratically  governed  country  such  a  condition  in  the  health  of 
the  ruler  is  fraught  with  peril  for  the  interests  of  the  State,  and 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  a  Council  of  Eegents  was  ap¬ 
pointed  composed  of  the  Empress  Taitu,  Eas  Apte  Giorgis, 
formerly  Minister  of  War  and  now  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  Eas  Tesama,  a  trusted  friend.  In  accordance  with  the  com¬ 
mands  of  the  Negus  Negust,  and  against  the  wishes  of  Taitu,  the 
first  act  of  the  Council  was,  in  the  summer  of  1908,  to  designate 
Prince  Eyassu  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne,  while,  under  powers 
of  a  special  Order  in  Council,  Eas  Tesama  was  appointed  guardian 
of  the  young  prince.  At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  that,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Eas  Michael,  his  father,  and  an  imposing  retinue,  he 
should  make  a  tour  of  the  European  capitals  during  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  press  of 
subsequent  events  caused  the  postponement  of  the  proposed 
journey,  and  it  is  improbable  now  that  it  will  take  place.  Though 
the  heir-apparent  is  only  in  his  fourteenth  year,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  his  future  position  he  has  been  educated  with  great 
care.  He  speaks  French,  German,  and  English,  at  present  im¬ 
perfectly,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  intelligently,  while  he  is 
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greatly  attracted  by  European  culture.  He  is  of  a  shy  and  retiring 
disposition,  for  he  was  brought  up  by  the  brothers  of  a  Coptic 
monastery.  His  manners  are  agreeable,  and  he  produces  a  good 
impression  on  all  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  He  is  well 
known  in  Addis  Abeba,  and  is  a  popular  figure  with  all  who  are 
uot  in  some  way  or  other  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Empress. 

Though  Menelik  might  be  unable  to  control  the  course  of  events 
after  his  death,  he  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Eas  Tesama  and 
Ras  Apte  Giorgis  a  political  testament  which  offers  to  his  successor 
a  programme  of  government  that  is  calculated  to  benefit  the 
general  interests  of  the  State.  From  the  fact  that  the  Emperor 
made  Eas  Tesama,  already  guardian  of  the  heir-apparent,  a 
trustee  of  the  Imperial  Will  in  conjunction  with  Eas  Apte 
Giorgis,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  he  intended  so  to  adjust 
the  situation  that  the  accession  of  the  heir-apparent  would 
be  assured.  Between  them  these  three  personages  could  dispose 
of  any  active  opposition  to  the  young  prince  in  the  capital  itself, 
if  circumstances  permitted  them  to  concentrate  their  following 
around  Addis  Abeba .  At  the  moment  that  the  Council  of  Eegents 
issued  their  declaration  in  favour  of  Prince  Lidj  Eyassu,  Eas 
Michael,  with  an  army  of  several  thousand  soldiers,  was  in  Tigre, 
and,  as  the  two  Eegents  were  powerless  to  act  against  the  authority 
of  their  fellow  Eegent,  the  Empress  Taitu,  in  no  uncertain  degree, 
became  mistress  of  the  situation. 

So  far  as  the  Empress  was  concerned,  the  question  of  the  suc¬ 
cession  had  not  been  settled  to  her  satisfaction.  At  first  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Emperor  appears  to  have  necessitated  the  exercise 
of  great  discretion,  though  she  apparently  never  abandoned  the 
hope  of  winning  the  crown  of  Ethiopia  for  herself.  But  in  the 
first  stages  of  IMenelik’s  illness  she  was  supposed  to  be  support¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  Eas  Gugsa,  the  son  of  her  brother,  Eas  Wolge, 
against  those  of  Lidj  Eyassu.  Such  a  policy  implied  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  the  supremacy  of  the  south  over  the  north,  and  to 
effect  it  the  Empress  began  to  intrigue  for  the  help  of  the  princes 
and  chiefs  of  the  south.  While  engaged  in  this  task  she  is  said 
to  have  planned  changes  at  Court  which  would  have  surrounded 
the  stricken  Emperor  with  a  clique  of  officials  who  were  devoted 
to  her  interests  and,  with  few  exceptions,  w'ere  her  own  relations. 
Behind  such  a  cordon  Menelik  w’ould  have  been  unapproachable, 
bnt  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  Emperor  towards  the 
close  of  1908  appears  to  have  prevented  the  realisation  of  her 
scheme,  which  w^as  to  be  further  deferred  by  events  in  the  New 
Year. 

On  April  10th,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Empress  Taitu,  Herr 
/^intcfraff,  a  dragoman  of  the  Gorman  Legation  in  Menelik’s 
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capital,  arrived  in  Addis  Abeba  in  response  to  a  letter  from  the 
Abyssinian  Government  to  the  German  Government,  which  re¬ 
quested  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  service  of 
Abyssinia.  Accompanying  him  w'ere  Dr.  Steinkiihler,  destined 
to  be  attached  to  the  Imperial  household  as  the  Emperor’s 
physician,  ari  Professor  Pinnow,  who  was  to  serve  as  tutor 
to  the  heir-apparent.  Quite  rightly  the  Empress  detected 
in  the  presence  of  the  three  Germans  the  intervention  of  Eas 
Michael,  the  father  of  Lidj  Eyassu,  who  was  known  by  his 
German  predilections,  and  had  prevailed  upon  the  Regent  Giorgis, 
when  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  put  forward  the  request.  In 
deference  to  public  opinion ,  the  doctor  was  admitted  to  the  couch 
of  the  Emperor,  but  the  services  of  the  ex-dragoman  were  refused, 
and  the  tutor  was  ignored. 

Meanwhile  the  festival  had  arrived  at  which  the  Abyssinians  are 
in  the  habit  of  paying  their  respects  to  the  Negus  Negust,  and 
Menelik  was  at  pains  to  appear  in  public.  For  a  space  he  indulged 
in  daily  drives,  granted  audiences,  and  reviewed  the  troops,  the 
assemblage  being  greater  because  his  Majesty’s  decease  had  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  imminent.  For  the  nonce  the  capital  resembled 
an  armed  camp,  the  w’hito  tents  of  the  soldiers  extending  far  into 
the  surrounding  country.  All  the  princes,  the  governors  of 
provinces  and  officials  of  high  and  low  degree  were  present,  Eas 
Michael  attending  with  a  mighty  host.  While  the  Emperor  was 
receiving  the  salutations  of  his  people,  the  Empress  kept  in  the 
background,  closely  observing  the  trend  of  events.  On  occasion 
she  exhibited  a  particular  interest  in  Prince  Eyassu,  even  per¬ 
mitting  herself  to  agree  to  a  marriage  between  Eas  Michael’s  son 
and  the  seven-year-old  Princess  Romanic,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
Emperor  John,  and  her  own  niece.  The  ceremony  took  place  on 
May  17th  in  the  presence  of  the  Negus  Negust  and  a  throng  of 
princes  and  officials;  and,  since  the  alliance  united  the  dynasty 
of  Shoa  with  that  of  Tigre,  besides  drawing  together  the  ties 
between  the  ruling  house  and  many  powerful  families,  it  was 
regarded  as  evidence  of  the  Empress’s  reconciliation  with  the 
succession  desired  by  the  sovereign.  Almost  before  the  seals  had 
dried  on  the  covenants  to  the  wedding,  however,  it  is  alleged 
she  began  to  intrigue  against  Eyassu  by  causing  his  name  to  be 
removed  from  a  proclamation,  approved  by  the  Emperor,  and 
requiring  the  princes  and  people  to  take,  on  18th,  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  heir-apparent.  Signatures  of  Abyssinian  chiefs  are 
affixed  to  State  papers  by  the  Keeper  of  the  Imperial  Seal ;  and 
though  the  name  of  Prince  Lidj  Eyassu  was  communicated  to  the 
Legations  as  that  of  the  heir-designate,  it  is  said  to  have  been  erased 
from  the  text  given  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal ,  and  consequently 
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did  not  appear  in  the  proclamation  as  issued  to  the  nation.  This 
document  referred  only  to  the  “Litsch,”  which  means  the  descend¬ 
ants  in  the  first  degree  of  a  chief  and  his  wife,  and  would  have 
conveyed  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people  no  suggestion  of  the  real 
significance  of  the  ceremony. 

While  Taitu  was  occupied  in  this  way  Menelik’s  condition  again 
became  disquieting.  The  Easter  peregrinations  of  the  people 
to  the  capital  had  barely  ceased  before  the  attendance  of  the 
German  physician  on  the  Emperor  Menelik  gave  rise  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  situation  in  the  Imperial  Palace.  Objecting  to  the  visits 
of  Dr.  Steinkiihler  to  the  ailing  monarch  on  account  of  his  con¬ 
nection  with  Eas  Michael,  Taitu  summoned  to  her  assistance  a 
Syrian  physician  who,  in  applying  an  electrical  treatment  to  his 
patient,  inflicted  a  shock  that  considerably  aggravated  the 
Emperor’s  condition.  Discouraged  in  this  direction,  the  Empress 
turned  for  consolation  to  the  treatment  and  ministrations  of  the 
Ethiopian  priests,  who,  first  anointing  and  then  praying  over 
their  Lord  King,  afterwards  ordained  a  protracted  fast  and 
prescribed  a  variety  of  native  remedies.  As  the  treatment  was 
not  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  Western  pharmacology.  Dr. 
Steinkiihler,  on  May  23rd,  complained  in  a  letter  to  the  Kegent, 
Ras  Giorgis,  that  his  attendance  on  the  Emperor  was  thwarted 
by  the  Empress  herself ;  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Emperor’s  attendants  were  trying  to  poison  their  master;  and, 
accordingly,  he  implored  the  Eegents  to  protect  the  Emperor’s 
life.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  Zintgraff,  who,  after  pro¬ 
claiming  himself  Imperial  Chancellor  designate,  had  become 
actually  clerk  to  the  Grand  Judge,  in  support  of  the  amaz¬ 
ing  charges  of  his  colleague,  intimated,  in  his  turn,  his 
suspicions  of  two  confidants  of  the  Imperial  pair,  Mulegeba, 
the  Finance  Minister,  and  Matafari,  Minister  of  the  Household, 
associating  himself  with  Dr.  Steinkiihler’s  demand  for  the 
summary  arrest  of  these  exalted  officials.  Ignoring  the 
charge  against  herself,  the  Emperor  ordered  an  inquiry  to  be 
held,  which  clearly  demonstrated  the  innocence  of  the  accused 
men.  Dr.  Steinkiihler,  however,  insisted  on  their  dismissal,  and 
his  insistence  was  so  pressing  that  Menelik  lost  his  temper  and 
declared  that  the  two  officials  should  be  examined  before  an 
assembly  composed  of  all  the  members  of  the  Court,  the  Coptic 
clergy,  the  Imperial  Judges,  and  the  European  physicians  residing 
in  the  capital.  As  Dr.  Steinkiihler  did  not  appear  in  support  of 
his  serious  accusations,  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  broke  up,  after 
having  upheld  the  innocence  of  the  two  officials.  Accordingly  the 
Emperor,  highly  indignant  with  the  conduct  of  the  Germans,  at 
once  dismissed  them. 
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The  failiu-e  of  Ras  Michael’s  attempt  to  attach  a  German 
physician  to  the  Imperial  household  and  a  German  adviser  to 
the  Council  of  Ministers  emphasised,  if  it  affected  the  situation 
at  all,  the  uncertainty  of  the  Empress’s  position.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fluctuating  state  of  Menelik’s  health,  she  is  said  to  have 
isolated  him  from  affairs  and  to  have  made  her  own  influence 
supreme.  To  this  end  she  is  reported  to  have  denied  him  to  his  most 
faithful  adherents  as  to  the  most  exaltcal  officials;  and,  while  she 
tilled  the  Court  w  ith  officials  of  her  own  selection .  she  succeeded  in 
uniting  to  her  side  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  South.  Similarly, 
she  completed  her  plans  for  the  subjection  of  the  North  to  her 
influence  by  dispossessing  its  princes  of  their  lands  or  dr'priving 
them  of  office,  and  sending  her  nephew,  Ras  Gugas,  to  punish 
them  when  they  objected.  Not  unnaturally  she  imbued  the 
Tigrans  with  the  belief  that  their  ancient  and  hereditary  inde¬ 
pendence  was  at  stake,  exasperating  them  while  gratifying  the 
Shoans.  When  Ras  Abrahe,  Ras  Michael’s  son-in-law,  presented 
himself  at  Addis  Abeba  to  protest  against  the  action  of  the 
Empress,  with  characteristic  boldness  Taitu  seized  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  deal  a  double  blow'.  In  the  first  instance  her  special 
favourite,  Ras  Abbate,  was  given  possession  of  territory  adjoining 
that  of  Ras  Abrahe  who,  for  his  effrontery,  only  just  escaped 
losing  all  be  had;  and  in  the  second,  Ras  x4bbate  was  installed 
Governor-General  of  Tigre. 

Hastening  from  Addis  Abeba  with  a  small  following  early  in 
June,  Ras  Abbate  was  attacked  by  the  soldiers  of  Ras  Wolge  in 
crossing  the  country  presided  over  by  this  brother  of  the 
Empress,  and  abandoning  his  transport  he  fled  precipitately  to 
his  own  areas.  Reaching  Tigre  in  July  he  proclaimed  a  rebellion 
against  the  chicanery  and  oppression  of  the  Empress.  For  the 
next  few  weeks  Ras  Abrahe  busied  himself  in  collecting  together 
an  army  ;  and,  making  Tigran  liberty  the  gravamen  of  his  action, 
he  raised  a  force  of  50,000  men.  Meanwhile  Ras  Abbate  was 
moving  to  his  dominions,  forging  laboriously  forward,  his  progress 
encumbered  by  troubles  with  bis  troops.  In  three  months  he 
was  only  able  to  cover  250  miles.  After  baiting  in  the  territory 
of  Ras  Wolge  to  receive  reinforcements,  he  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  September  within  the  borders  of  the  country  that  his  Imperial 
mistress  had  assigned  him.  Once  there  new's  of  the  preparations 
made  by  Ras  Abrahe  w^as  conve5"ed  to  him.  Realising  that  an 
attack  w'as  to  be  made  upon  him  by  the  Tigrans,  he  entrenched 
himself  where  he  was,  preferiang  to  wait  there  for  the  further 
reinforcements  that  Ras  Wolge  had  promised  him. 

Recognising  on  his  part  that  his  sole  prospect  of  success  lay 
in  an  immediate  attack,  Ras  Abrahe  advanced  against  Ras  Abbate 
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on  the  morning  of  October  7th.  Fighting  continued  throughout 
the  day,  and  the  casualties  were  numerous.  It  was  resumed  on 
the  8th,  and  was  inspired  with  a  desperate  valour  on  the  part 
of  the  Tigrans,  who  were  threatened  with  extermination.  By 
nightfall  the  fortunes  of  the  fight  had  gone  against  the  Tigrans ; 
and  in  a  gallant  attempt  to  stem  disaster  Abrahe  made  a  last 
attack  at  daybreak,  on  the  9th,  against  the  positions  of  Abbate. 
Plucky  and  determined  as  this  was,  Abrahe  was  beaten  off, 
severely  wounded,  and  ultimately  captured.  For  his  share  in 
the  fight  the  hope  of  the  Tigrans  was  condemned  to  death ;  but 
in  the  end  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  one  of  exile,  the  fallen 
chieftain  thus  sharing  the  fate  of  his  cousin,  Eas  Mangascia,  who 
not  so  very  long  since  had  led  a  somewhat  similar  movement. 

The  victory  of  the  Empress  Taitu’s  favourite  gave  to  her 
position  at  Addis  Abeba  the  touch  that  was  necessary  to  make  her 
authority  acceptable  by  all  who,  hitherto,  had  been  inclined  to 
question  it.  In  the  capital  she  ruled  with  a  heavy  hand,  and 
has  continued  to  do  so  although  the  Emperor,  on  October  27th, 
suffered  a  second  seizure  and,  on  recovering  from  his  attack,  had 
caused  a  proclamation  to  be  read  which,  once  again,  designated 
Lidj  Eyassu  as  his  successor.  Eead  by  the  High  Priest  Matheas, 
in  the  Hall  of  Audiences,  it  observed  ;  “If  anyone  should  be  found 
so  bold  as  to  say,  ‘  We  will  not  obey  Eyassu  and  will  throw  the 
kingdom  into  disorder,’  may  the  malediction  incurred  by  Judah, 
may  the  anathema  launched  against  Arius,  fall  upon  him.  May 
the  land  abjure  him  who  abjures  my  words,  and  may  a  black  dog 
be  born  to  him  for  a  son.  Know  all  you  whom  I  have  raised  to 
dignity,  great  and  small,  that  I  curse  all  who  shall  disobey  me 
and  who,  after  my  death,  do  not  follow  my  nephew.  Finally, 
lest  Eyassu  and  his  guardian  should  do  evil  and  depart  from  my 
ways  and  from  your  will,  know'  all  of  you  that  against  them  both 
I  hurl  the  same  anathema  in  case  they  betray  their  trust.” 

Under  the  conditions  which  now  exist  in  Addis  Abeba  it  is 
scarcely  remarkable  if  foreign  interests  do  not  receive  from 
the  Abyssinian  Government  that  attention  which  they  deserve. 
In  the  main,  however,  Abyssinia  has  been  very  free  from  inter¬ 
national  intervention ;  and  whatever  questions  have  arisen  are 
traceable  to  the  developments  which  have  marked  the  concession 
for  a  railway  to  the  White  Nile  that  Menelik,  on  March  9th,  1894, 
granted  to  M.  Ilg  and  M.  Chefneux.  By  its  terms  it  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  concessionnaires  to  organise  a  company  under  the 
name  of  the  Imperial  Eailway  Company  of  Ethiopia  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  constructing  a  trans-Abyssinian  railway,  w'hich  was  to  be 
comprised  in  three  sections  :  from  Djibouti  to  Harrar  ;  from  Harrar 
to  Entoto ;  from  Entoto  to  the  White  Nile.  After  overcoming 
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tribal  opposition  and  Court  objections,  the  first  section,  a  distance 
of  310  kilometres,  was  opened  on  January  Ist,  1903.  The  gauge 
is  one  metre,  and  the  rolling  stock  is  equal  to  that  seen  on 
European  railroads  of  the  second  class.  Although  Menelik  had 
granted  prospective  rights  over  the  entire  line  to  the  concession- 
naires,  it  was  necessary  for  the  company  to  receive  sanction 
separately  for  each  section,  and  it  is  due  to  the  difficulties  to 
which  this  clause  has  given  rise  that  the  further  progress  of  the 
work  was  checked.  Menelik  was  anxious  to  see  the  working  of 
one  section  before  stipulating  upon  the  conditions  of  the  other 
sections.  While  Court  intriguants  exaggerated  the  condition  of 
affairs,  the  influence  of  the  cabal  opposed  to  the  advance  of  the 
line  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Emperor  from  granting  further 
constructional  powers,  the  delays  being  fatal  to  the  finances  of 
the  original  company.  When  its  capital  was  absorbed,  and 
French  financiers  were  hesitating  to  advance  additional  funds, 
a  British  group,  known  as  the  International  Ethiopian  Kailway 
Trust  and  Construction  Company,  came  to  the  rescue.  The  par¬ 
ticipation  of  British  capital  in  what  was  intended  to  be  primarily 
a  French  concern,  created  no  little  outcry  in  French  political 
circles.  It  was  understood  that  the  British  bond-holders  favoured 
the  selection  of  one  of  the  ports  in  British  Somaliland  in  place  of 
the  port  in  French  Somaliland  as  the  terminus  of  the  line.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  on  February  6th,  1902,  a  convention  was  agreed  to 
between  the  Imperial  Kailway  Company  of  Ethiopia  and  the 
Government  of  French  Somaliland,  by  which  a  subvention  of  half 
a  million  francs  annually  was  promised  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years. 

From  this  stage  the  existence  of  the  Company  has  been  singu¬ 
larly  chequered.  In  spite  of  the  subvention  it  was  compelled  to 
raise  additional  capital,  which  it  obtained  in  return  for  rights 
which  it  had  no  power  to  confer.  Further,  the  Emperor  held  that 
it  was  undesirable  that  his  Government  should  enter  into  any 
arrangement  for  the  construction  of  the  second  section  with  a 
company  whose  interests  had  entirely  lost  their  original  character 
and  had  become  variously  apportioned  between  the  shareholders 
of  two  competing  Powers.  Moreover,  as  certain  of  the  clauses 
between  the  French  Colonial  Government  in  Somaliland  and  the 
Imperial  Ethiopian  Railway  Company  provided  for  the  transfer 
of  the  line  to  the  French  Colony,  while  others  gave  to  the  French 
Legation  at  Addis  Abeba  the  right  of  controlling  the  regulations 
for  the  security  and  good  order  of  the  line  across  Ethiopian  terri¬ 
tory,  it  was  apparent  that,  had  Menelik  issued  an  assent  for  the 
construction  of  the  second  section ,  he  would  have  tacitly  admitted 
the  right  of  the  French  Government  to  a  territorial  jurisdiction 
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within  his  dominions  that  would  have  been  the  absolute  negation 
of  his  own  authority. 

The  Emperor  fully  recognised  the  position  of  affairs.  On 
April  11th,  1905,  he  summoned  the  foreign  representatives  and 
the  railroad  concessionnaires  to  his  presence  and  denounced 
emphatically  the  existence  of  the  arrangement  of  1902,  and  the 
international  conflict  of  interests  to  which  the  competing  financial 
claims  had  given  rise.  In  the  end  the  Emperor  threatened  to 
cancel  the  concession  and  to  build  the  line  for  himself,  and,  indeed, 
began  to  do  so.  The  effect  of  the  Emperor’s  observations  is  to 
be  found  in  the  triple  agreement  of  December  14th,  1906,  when 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  signed  an  undertaking  to  respect 
and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Abyssinia  in  a  series  of  articles 
that  regulated  the  projection  of  railways  in  Ethiopia,  and  allotted 
to  each  Power  the  area  in  which  its  railway  was  to  be  constructed. 
The  Abyssinian  Government,  however,  was  no  party  to  this  treaty, 
In  acknowledging  its  receipt,  Menelik  confined  himself  to  taking 
note  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  contracting  Powers. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  quite  clear  as  to  the  positions  of  the 
respective  Powers.  It  may  be  said  that  the  international  position 
for  the  future  in  Abyssinia  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  this 
railway  question  is  interpreted.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted 
that  the  Chauvinism  of  the  French  Colonial  party  makes  the  out¬ 
look  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  future  working  of  the  line 
so  very  unpromising;  but,  in  explanation,  it  may  be  said  that,  if 
British  interests  are  bound  up  with  Ethiopia  by  reason  of  Somali¬ 
land  and  the  Soudan,  and  Italian  interests  by  reason  of  Erythrea 
and  Benadir,  French  interests  are  concerned  because  the  port  of 
Djiboutil  in  French  Somaliland  is  the  channel  through  which  flows 
the  main  volume  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Abyssinia. 

The  triple  agreement  of  1906  was  followed  on  December  24th, 
1907,  by  the  creation  of  a  new  company,  the  Franco-Ethiopian 
Railway  Company,  with  a  capital  of  17,300,000  francs,  under 
the  direct  patronage  of  the  French  Government,  w’hich  took  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Imperial  Railway  Company  of  Ethiopia.  At  the 
same  time  the  interests  of  the  International  Ethiopian  Railway 
Trust  and  Construction  Company,  and  other  creditors,  were 
liquidated  by  arrangements  made  between  the  French  Government 
and  the  British  and  French  companies  that  ensured  them  the 
benefits  of  an  appropriation  from  the  revenues  of  the  new  company 
of  400,000  francs  for  ninety-four  years  with  a  view  to  the  amortisa¬ 
tion  of  their  claims,  and  60  per  cent.,  assigned  as  a  first  charge 
upon  the  net  profits  of  the  new  company. 

With  this  settled,  on  January  30th,  1908,  a  Convention  was 
signed  between  the  Emperor  Menelik  and  Dr.  Vitalien,  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  Franco-Ethiopian  Railway  Company,  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  section  of  the  railway  between  Harrar  and  Addis 
Abeba.  A  clause  of  the  agreement  stipulated  that  work  should  be 
begun  within  a  year  of  the  date  of  signing  the  contract.  Owing 
to  the  pressure  of  parliamentary  business  in  the  French  Chamber, 
and  the  protracted  character  of  the  negotiations  betw'een  the 
French  Government  and  the  various  interests  associated  with  the 
project,  this  condition  was  not  observed.  Although  the  delay 
brought  constant  remonstrances  from  Menelik,  it  was  not  until 
March  29th  and  April  3rd,  1909,  that  the  Convention  of 
January  30th,  1908,  was  adopted  by  the  French  Chamber  and  the 
French  Senate  respectively.  When  the  French  parliament  finally 
had  finished  with  the  bill.  Dr.  Vitalien  again  visited  the  Negus. 
Arriving  at  the  Abyssinian  capital  on  June  12th,  1909,  the  French 
envoy  received  from  Ras  Tesama,  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor,  the 
assurance  that  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  January  30th,  1908, 
had  not  been  altered,  and,  accordingly,  work  on  the  trans- 
Abyssinian  line  was  begun.  Although  progress  has  been  made, 
the  prospects  of  the  railway  are  no  longer  so  hopeful  as  they  were 
before  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain  allocated  spheres  of 
influences  to  one  another,  and  the  French  Government  stepped 
in  at  the  behest  of  the  French  Colonial  party  to  prevent  the  railway 
from  being  executed  with  British  capital.  If  matters  had  been 
left  to  the  British  group,  Menelik  would  have  seen  before  his  death 
the  iron  horses  of  the  West  at  work  between  the  Red  Sea  coast 
and  his  own  capital. 

Alfked  Moore. 

Author's  Note. — The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  in  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  this  paper  his  indebtedness  to  the  columns  of  the 
Italian,  German,  and  French  Press. 
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=  When  the  author  of  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme  died  in  1842,  his 
^  personality  was  so  little  familiar  that  one  of  the  Paris  papers 
i  referred  to  him  as  “M.  Bayle,  known  in  literature  as  Frederic 
*  Styndhall  ”  ;  and  even  Balzac,  in  his  notable  review  of  that  novel, 

I  spoke  of  the  writer  as  “Stendalh”  (sic).  This  obscurity  was 
!  due  partly  to  the  non-popularity  of  Beyle’s  books,  partly  to  the 
:  multitude  of  aliases  under  which  he  had  veiled  himself,  whether 
1  his  mania  for  mystery  originated,  as  has  been  suggested,  in  fear 
i  of  the  spy  system  prevalent  under  the  First  Empire,  or  whether 
it  was  simply  the  caprice  of  a  cynical  temperament.  But  the 
various  styles  have  long  since  been  reduced  to  two,  and  we  speak 
of  the  man  indifferently  by  his  proper  name  of  Beyle  or  by  his 
most  famous  pseudonym  of  “Stendhal.”  In  either  case  we 
denote  a  well-known  author,  and  imply  certain  qualities  which 
have  become  a  force,  if  not  a  fetish,  in  the  estimation  of  many. 
The  history  of  this  posthumous  growth  to  fame — the  rise  and 
progress  of  Beylism — is  worth  following. 

;  Passing  over  two  or  three  mere  compilations  (such  as  Rome, 
j  Naples  et  Florence),  we  may  name  as  the  first  of  Beyle’s  works 
on  which — together  wdth  the  “Correspondence”  and  “Journals” 

It  —his  reputation  now  rests,  the  treatise  De  L’ Amour,  by  “M.  de 
Stendhal” — a  title  adopted  from  a  Prussian  town,  with  an  “h” 
added.  Originally  this  book  was  so  little  regarded  that  between 
1822  and  1833  just  seventeen  copies  were  sold.  “You  might  say 
;  it  was  sacred,”  observed  the  bookseller ;  “no  one  touches  it.”  And 
when  Mme.  Ancelot  told  Beyle  of  her  difficulty  in  getting 
.  it,  he  replied  that  the  whole  edition  was  on  shipboard  serving 

I  as  ballast.  This  was  his  way  of  affecting  indifference. 

I  In  reality  he  thought  so  highly  of  De  L’ Amour  that  he 

contemplated  more  than  once  standing  for  the  Academy  on 

the  strength  of  it.  To-day  its  merits  need  no  advertisement, 
though  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  would-be  scientific  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  subject,  but  rather  in  the  many  subtle  and  penetrating 
reflections  scattered  about  over  its  pages,  or  jotted  down  as  notes, 
in  Beyle’s  quaint,  off-hand  manner.  He  is  no  advocate  of 
I' amour  physique  alone,  and  though  he  regards  modesty  as  mostly 
conventional — a  thing  which  people  have  learnt — he  recognises 
its  value  because  it  vivifies  love  by  lending  the  help  of  the 
imagination  :  **sans  les  nuances  success  with  the  woman  one 
loves  would  be  no  pleasure,  indeed,  would  be  impossible.” 
The  definition  of  beauty  as  “a  promise  of  happiness,”  or  else- 
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where  as  “a  new  aptitude  for  giving  us  pleasure,”  has  delighted 
psychologists ;  so  has  this  acute  remark  in  connection  with  amour 
de  vanite  :  ” A  duchess  is  never  more  than  thirty  for  a  bourgeois” 
Prudishness  is  described  as  “the  worst  kind  of  avarice,”  and 
character  as  “our  habitual  method  of  seeking  happiness.”  As 
to  happiness,  “there  is  no  need  to  define  it  :  everyone  knows  it— 
the  first  partridge  you  kill  at  twelve,  the  first  battle  you  come 
out  of  untouched  at  seventeen.”  L’ amour-passion  is  the  true 
and  proper  love — the  coup  de  foudre  which  Beyle  found  in  the 
men  and  women  of  his  beloved  Italy.  “Nothing  is  so  flat  as 
V amour  gout  {i.e.,  galanterie),  which  is  all  an  affair  of  calcula¬ 
tion.”  And  so  on. 

To  literary  criticism  Beyle’s  chief  contribution  was  Racine  et 
Shakespeare,  in  which  he  contended  that  prose  w^as  the  proper 
vehicle  of  Tragedy,  and  that  verse  was  nothing  more  than  an  aid 
to  memory.  Anti-Classic,  of  course,  but  not  pro-Eomantic- 
except  in  contempt  for  the  conventional  Alexandrine  and  in 
admiration  for  Shakespeare.^  Indeed,  when  the  writer  defines 
Eomanticism  as  “the  art  of  giving  people  the  literary  works 
which  in  the  present  state  of  their  beliefs  and  habits  will  afford 
them  the  greatest  pleasure,”  he  shows  his  cynical  contempt  for 
the  whole  controversy,  and  says  in  effect  :  “It  is  merely  a  matter 
of  names.  Eacine  in  his  time  was  a  Eomantic ;  novr  he  is  a 
Classic.  You  may  all  possibly  be  Classics  yourselves  some  day." 

We  come  now  to  Beyle’s  novels — or  rather  to  the  two  of 
them  which  count.  At  the  Grenoble  Assizes,  in  1827,  a  cause 
celebre  was  tried  in  which  a  seminarist  called  Berthet  was 
convicted  and  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  lady  whose  lover  he 
had  been  while  acting  as  tutor  to  her  sons.  The  history  of 
Berthet  became  the  history  of  Julien  Sorel  as  written  in  Le 
Rouge  et  le  Noir — a  masterpiece  of  analysis  which  commands 
respect,  if  not  agreement.  The  characters  of  Julien  Sorel,  Louise 
de  Eenal,  Mathilde  de  la  Mole  have  become  “types”;  the  first, 
in  particular,  as  the  supreme  embodiment  of  the  declass^  con¬ 
sumed  by  envy  and  selfishness,  ready  for  all  crime.  The  conditions 
which  produced  him  are  implied  in  the  cryptic  title.  Le  Rouge 
et  le  Noir  means,  as  Beyle  explained,  that  had  Julien  lived  a 
generation  earlier  he  would  have  become  a  soldier ;  but  that, 
living  when  he  did — in  the  reaction  after  the  Napoleonic  era- 
ambition  compelled  him  to  don  the  cassock. 

Analysis  and  the  constant  monologue  style — not  popular  at 

(1)  Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  very  few  names  which  Beyle  honours  with  hi* 
constant  good  opinion.  For  contemporaries  of  his  own  nation  he  had  no  mercy. 
Madame  de  Stael  is  described  as  “  a  ponderous  woman  whose  life  was  probably 
shortened  by  the  exhaustion  of  her  own  conversation”;  Chateaubriand  was  ”an 
empty  grandiloquent  lunatic”;  Hugo’s  Orientales  were  “somniferous.” 
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that  time — were  still  more  apparent  in  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme 
(1839).  Again  “the  red  and  the  black”;  for  Fabrice  del  Dongo 
also,  finding  himself  debarred  from  a  military  career,  turns  to 
an  ecclesiastical ;  otherwise  there  is  no  resemblance  between 
the  executed  criminal  and  the  Archbishop  who  ends  his  days 
piously  in  the  monastery  Beyle  invented  as  a  curious  name  for 
his  book.  Apart  from  the  prefatory  Waterloo  chapters — to  many 
the  most  charming  of  all — the  story  proper  is  concerned  with 
Politics  (Duke  Ernest,  Mosca,  Eassi,  &c.),  and  Love  (the 
Duchess  Sanseverina  and  Cl^lia  Conti)  in  an  imaginary  north 
Italian  State  between  1815  and  1822,  though  the  characters  seem 
to  be  animated  rather  by  the  passions  of  sixteenth-century 
Italians.  But  that  does  not  matter.  The  Stendhalist  knows  his 
Chartreuse  as  the  Dickens-lover  knows  his  Pickwick — by  heart — 
and  can  continue  the  quotation  from  any  given  point.  Among 
“the  happy  few  ”  to  whom  Beyle  dedicated  the  book,  Balzac 
hastened  to  enrol  himself  by  perhaps  the  most  laudatory  notice 
that  an  author  has  ever  written  on  a  contemporary’s  work.  In 
the  Revue  Parisienne  (September  25th,  1840)  he  hailed  La 
Chartreuse  as  “the  masterpiece  of  the  literature  of  ideas  .... 
a  book  in  which  the  sublime  stands  out  in  chapter  after  chapter 
....  the  modern  Prince,  such  as  Machiavelli  might  have 
written  in  the  nineteenth  century.”  Certain  adverse  criticisms 
were,  indeed,  made,  but  they  were  only  on  points  of  style,  and 
gave  Beyle — while  acknowledging  gratefully  his  confrere's 
cordiality — the  occasion  of  explaining  that  literary  elegance  was 
the  last  thing  he  cared  about,  and  that  while  writing  his  novel  he 
had  made  a  practice  of  reading  every  morning  two  or  three  pages 
of  the  Code  Civil,  in  order  to  catch  the  style  of  it.  In  spite  of 
which  blague,  influenced  by  Balzac’s  remarks,  he  proceeded  to 
many  verbal  alterations  and  the  interpolation  of  two  additional 
chapters.  Before,  however,  this  could  be  finished,  he  died  :  La 
Chartreuse  was  the  last  work  published  during  his  life,  and  the 
first  which  seemed  likely  to  convince  people  that  he  was  worthy 
of  consideration.  Balzac’s  article  had,  of  course,  no  sudden  or 
magical  effect — his  own  name  was  not  so  potent  then  as  it  is 
now— but  it  marks  the  beginning  of  appreciation  for  Beyle  and 
his  works. ^ 

The  beginning,  as  usual,  was  slow  and  difficult.  For  the  first 
few  years  interest  was  only  kept  up  by  a  few  magazine  articles 

(1)  How  little  Beyle  had  made  by  his  books  is  shown  by  some  figures  supplied 
13  M.  C.  Stryienski’s  Comment  a  vecu  Stendhal.  Between  1817  and  1837  he 
received  £370,  from  which  has  to  be  deducted  £140  paid  by  him  for  the 
production  of  his  first  two  works,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  £230  in  twenty-two 
years.  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme,  the  most  successful  financially,  brought  him 
£100. 
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and  by  the  efforts  of  Beyle’s  friends,  Colomb  and  Crozet,  to  the 
former  of  whom  was  due  the  first  biography,  together  with  the 
publication  of  an  unfinished  novel  variously  known  as  Lucien 
Leuwen  or  Le  Chasseur  Vert,  and  the  Vie  dc  Napoleon,  which 
was  also  a  fragment,  going  only  so  far  as  1797.  This  work  has 
little  historical  value,  being  full  of  errors,  and  clearly  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  Bourrienne  and  the  Memorial.  It  contains,  however, 
a  few  suggestive  comments  by  Beyle  himself — notably  his  view 
of  Napoleon’s  downfall  being  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  come  to 
be  more  concerned  with  his  Empire  than  with  his  army,  and  had 
ceased  to  surround  himself  wuth  men  of  talent.  The  theory  of 
the  Napoleonic  marshals  as  persons  lacking  energy  has  some¬ 
thing  novel  about  it ;  and  there  is  an  amusing  picture  of  Berthier, 
the  chief  offender,  lolling  in  an  arm-chair  wdth  his  legs  upon  the 
table,  and  replying  to  all  urgent  requests  for  his  attention  by 
yawning  or  whistling. 

A  more  helpful  lift  to  Beyle’s  renown  was  given  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  (1855)  of  a  selection  of  his  correspondence,  with  a  preface 
by  Prosper  Merimee ;  and  this,  supplemented  a  few  years  later 
by  the  same  hand  in  the  miniature  H.B.  par  un  des  Quarante, 
formed  for  some  time  the  chief  source  of  information  on  Stendhal- 
Bcyle,  whose  mysterious  personality  was  now  arousing 
interest.  The  next  step  was  the  publication  of  a  fresn 
edition  of  Stendhal’s  works,  including  the  shorter  stories  con¬ 
tributed  originally  by  him  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and 
the  Revue  de  Paris ;  and  while  this  edition  was  in  pro¬ 
gress  (1854-55)  attention  was  called  to  it  by  Sainte-Beuve’a 
article  in  the  Nouveaux  Lundis.  The  great  critic  was — for  him 
— favourable.  He  could  not,  of  course,  pardon  negligence  of 
style,  and  Beyle  was  condemned  as  decousu — ragged  or  slip-shod, 
as  we  might  say.  Still,  Sainte-Beuve  admitted  that  this  “franc- 
tireur  "  opened  out  new  paths  and  stimulated  thought.  Perhaps, 
however,  no  one  man  did  so  much  for  Beyle’s  reputation  as 
Taine  (Etude  sur  Stendhal),  who  discovered  in  him  “the  greatest 
psychologist  of  the  century  .  .  .  the  man  who  first  applied 
scientific  methods  to  the  study  of  the  soul  .  .  .  the  esprit 
superieur  whose  disciple  he  was  proud  to  call  himself.’’  A  strange 
thing,  this  fascination  of  one  mind  by  another  apparently  so 
different — an  exception,  certainly,  to  Beyle’s  own  axiom  that 
“admiration  in  literature  is  a  brevet  de  ressemblance.” 

But  as  yet  there  was  no  comprehensive  account  of  the  man 
and  the  author,  though  in  his  native  town  of  Grenoble  and  in 
private  hands  much  material  was  known  to  exist,  left  untouched 
by  Colomb  and  Crozet.  The  first  inroad  on  this  supply  was, 
as  it  happened,  made  by  an  Englishman.  Mr.  A.  A.  Patou’s 
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Henry  Beyle,  otherwise  De  Stendhal  (1874),  was  at  that  time 
the  most  adequate  work  on  the  subject  :  and  the  ball  was  now 
fairly  set  rolling.  Soon  the  Naturalist  school,  in  search  for 
parentage,  claimed  Beyle ;  and  Zola  {Les  Romanciers  Natural- 
istes,  1881)  was  able  to  find  in  the  author  of  Le  Rouge  et  le  Noir 
the  first  who  had  recognised  the  all-importance  of  the  petit  fait 
mi.  Then  came  the  psychologists,  to  whom  not  less  was  Stendhal 
a  master,  as  testifies  M.  Paul  Bourget  (Psychologie  Contempor- 
dine,  1885).  The  century  was  not  to  end  without  the  inclusion 
of  “  Stendhal  ”  in  Les  Grands  Ecrivains  Franqais  (1892) ;  and 
since  then  it  is  wonderful  if  any  year  has  passed  without  one  or 
more  books  about  this  man — the  various  publications  of  INI. 
Stryienski,  the  Stendhal-Beyle  of  M.  Chuquet,  and  finally  (1908) 
a  complete  and  methodical  edition  of  the  Correspondance  de 
Stendhal. 

Such  are  the  chief  landmarks  in  the  growth  of  Bey  list  study. 
It  is  true  that  the  recognition  of  him  is  by  no  means  universal 
in  France  even  now.  The  classic  school — so  to  speak — of  criti¬ 
cism  still  refuses  to  accord  literary  appreciation  to  one  who  was 
so  decousu ;  for  other  reasons  clericalist  and  ethical  writers  keep 
him  in  the  background,  and  it  is  possible  to  find  two  or  three 
histories  of  nineteenth-century  literature  which  ignore  his  name 
—an  omission  more  ridiculous  than  extravagance  in  the  other 
direction.  For,  like  it  or  not,  no  one  can  deny  that  Beyle’s 
prophecies  about  himself — “I  shall  be  understood  in  1880,”  ‘‘I 
expect  my  works  to  be  reprinted  tow’ards  1900,”  and  so  on — look 
as  though  they  had  come  true.  His  qualities  as  a  writer  have 
been  partly  indicated.  In  form  he  is  ragged,  incohesive ;  his 
crowding  ideas  tumble  one  over  the  other ;  his  sentences 
are  often  awkward  and  ill-expressed.  In  this  slovenliness 
he  gloried,  audaciously  claiming  that  it  was  a  sacrifice 
to  clearness  of  thought,  and  parading  his  contempt  for  style 
as  though  style  meant  vanity,  emphasis,  rhetoric,  and  other 
things,  in  condemning  w’hich  we  are  all  at  one  with  him.  “I 
am  a  man  of  the  world,”  he  says,  “and  I  write,  as  I  smoke  a 
cigar— to  pass  the  time  and  shake  off  boredom.”  And  again  : 
“There  is  no  merit  in  making  pretty  phrases ;  you  must  have 
something  to  put  inside  them.”  All  which,  being  interpreted, 
amounts  to  acknowledging  a  lack  of  the  instinct  for  expression, 
and  making  a  virtue  out  of  a  necessity. 

In  their  substance,  Beyle’s  writings  are  of  a  mind  critical 
rather  than  imaginative.  The  scenes  and  persons  of  his  descrip¬ 
tion  were  furnished  by  his  own  experience  :  he  had  very  little 
invention,  in  the  ordinary  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
an  intense  spirit  of  analysis ;  he  was  a  minute  and  ceaseless  com- 
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mentator  of  motives  and  feelings.  He  advocated  what  he  called  I 
the  “notation”  of  man,  and  hoped  that  some  day  a  monograph 
might  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  passions — that  a  “history  of 
credulity,  for  example,  might  be  written  after  the  fashion 
of  a  history  of  the  yellow  fever.”  “An  observer  of  the  human 
heart,”  was  his  answer  to  an  innocent  provincial  who  ' 
ventured  to  ask  him  his  profession,  and,  at  receiving  this  reply,  | 
nearly  fell  down  in  a  fit,  thinking  that  he  was  in  the  grip  I 
of  some  new  secret  police.  This  anatomical  passion  explains  the  I 
amount  of  monologue  in  Beyle’s  novels  and  his  deliberate  I 
abstention  from  word-painting  of  Nature;  scenery  to  him  had  no  I 
interest  unless  involving  some  historical  or  ethical  associations.  I 
It  explains  also  the  importance  he  attached  to  facts  :  “  There  is  no 
originality  or  truth  except  in  details” — as  he  makes  one  of  his 
characters  say.  Hence  his  affinity  with  modern  psychology  and 
modern  realism. 

But  just  as  his  writings  belong  to  the  “literature  of  ideas”— 
to  adopt  Balzac’s  phrase  (though  the  distinction  between  this 
and  the  “literature  of  images”  is  rather  futile) — so  it  is  as  a  man 
of  ideas  that  Beyle  most  attracts  investigation.  He  was  constantly 
repeating  that  word  :  “I  am  on  the  hunt  for  ideas,”  or  “I  need 
three  or  four  cubic  feet  of  new  ideas  each  day  as  a  steamer  needs 
fuel.”  What,  then,  were  these  “ideas”  of  Beyle — his  generalisa¬ 
tions  from  details,  from  les  petits  fails  vrais  ? 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  his  simple  individual  hedonism, 
though  he  often  enunciates  it  with  an  air  of  discovery,  just  as 
if  Epicurus  and  a  few  others  had  never  existed.  In  his  attitude 
to  religion  also  he  belonged  to  the  past  more  than  either  to  his 
own  time  or  to  the  future.  He  was  not  a  sceptic,  but  an  atheist. 
Voltaire’s  dictum  on  the  necessity  of  inventing  God  was  im¬ 
proved  on  by  him  thus  :  “  The  only  excuse  for  God  is  that  He 
does  not  exist.”  The  story  of  the  Creation  he  travestied  with 
a  ribald  humour  which  I  fear  to  transcribe,  lest  it  might  shock 
even  the  open  mind  and  the  higher  criticism.  His  theory  of  ' 
all  religions  was  that  they  were  “founded  on  the  fears  of  the 
majority  and  the  skill  of  the  few.”  Priests  were  people  who 
“reduced  virtue  to  refraining  from  truffles  for  fear  of  a  stomach¬ 
ache.”  He  preferred  paganism,  which,  instead  of  calling  on 
men  to  sacrifice  their  passions,  sought  to  direct  these  into  useful 
ways.  At  the  same  time,  being  sardonic  rather  than  satanic, 
he  would  not  suppress  religions,  for  “Why  should  you  not  pay 
your  priests  as  you  pay  your  baker?  ” 

Disregarding,  however,  his  trite  philosophy  and  his  ante¬ 
diluvian  atheism,  we  must  seek  elsew’here  the  interest  of  Beyle 
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for  the  modern  world.  High  above  all  the  petits  fails  one  large 
fact  existed  for  him.  Perhaps  no  more  sincere  egoist  ever 
breathed,  and  under  that  vague  word  alone  can  he  be  harmonised. 
The  term  is  used  without  prejudice ;  it  is — or  ought  to  be — a 
neutral  one,  comporting  qualities  which  sometimes  work  out 
admirably,  sometimes  not.  See  how  they  worked  out  in  this 
case.  The  essence  of  egoism  is  doubtless  the  desire  to  be  and 
appear  different  from  others,  and  one  of  its  best  known  forms 
is  the  spirit  of  antagonism,  contradiction,  or  whatever  it  be 
called.  Beyle  had  this  characteristic  from  the  first.  Bead  the 
story  of  his  boyhood  at  Grenoble — how  he  cavilled  at  his  father, 
the  advocate,  and  Aunt  Seraphie,  and  the  teachers  at  the  Central 
School.  The  home  atmosphere  was  royalist  and  religious,  except 
for  a  republican  and  free-thinking  grandfather,  Dr.  Gagnon  : 
naturally  Marie  Henri  liked  the  grandfather.  Otherwise,  his 
sister  Pauline  was  the  only  one  of  his  family  with  whom  he 
kept  on  friendly  terms,  possibly  because  she  w^as  the  only  one 
who  relished  his  “notations.”  Insufficiency  of  funds  was  a 
constant  grievance  against  a  father  whom  he  amiably  described 
as  “an  old  scoundrel,”  and  on  whose  death  he  was  disgusted  to 
find  himself  inheriting  much  less  than  he  had  expected.  All  this 
is  resumed  in  one  of  his  favourite  axioms  :  “Our  parents  and 
our  masters  are  our  first  enemies  when  we  enter  the  world.”  The 
same  spirit  manifests  itself  in  various  ways.  With  Beyle’s 
enthusiasm  for  Italy  no  one  will  quarrel,  though  it  was  probably 
quickened  by  the  sense  that  here  again  he  was  different  from  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen,  by  whom  Italian  art,  music,  and 
literature  were  at  that  time  little  known  or  appreciated.  But 
there  is  sheer  perversity  in  his  fondness  for  belauding  unknown 
or  unimportant  people — as  when  naming  the  five  greatest  men 
of  the  age  he  included  Eazori  with  Napoleon,  Byron,  Canova, 
and  Rossini ;  or  when  he  lamented  that  “  Michael  Angelo  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  studying  Tracy’s  ‘Logic.’”  Socially, 
there  was  the  same  desire  to  differ.  In  the  salons  of  the  Bes- 
toration  Beyle’s  delight  was  to  pose  as  the  ultra- Jacobin  and  the 
enemy  of  whatever  might  be  favoured  by  the  company  he  was 
in.  Generally  he  was  anti-Catholic,  denouncing  Bomanism  as 
the  cause  of  all  crime;  at  other  times,  the  circle  being  Liberal, 
he  would  defend  the  Inquisition,  and  declare  that  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  was  an  absurdity.  He  must  always  contradict,  always  be 
paradoxical.  Unfortunately,  he  was  not  limited  by  any  restraint 
of  taste  or  good  feeling.  Prequently  he  said  things  deliberately 
meant  to  be  offensive,  things  which  would  shock  or  embarrass 
ladies  who  might  be  present.  This  “bad  form”  {mauvais  ton) 
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was  his  way  of  cultivating  the  imprevu,  the  element  of  surprise.^  I 

“I  prefer,”  he  said,  ‘‘disreputable  society  to  good,  because  it  has  “ 

more  of  the  unexpected.  The  average  w’ell-bred  Frenchwoman  o 

at  once  recalls  my  paternal  house  and  my  sisters  :  I  feel  that  I  '  a 
know  all  about  her,  and  she  does  not  interest  me.”  Little  wmnder,  '  o 
then,  that  ‘‘H.  B.”  was  something  of  a  terror,  and  that  his  a 

periods  of  absence  abroad  were  not  an  unmixed  sorrow  to  the  i 

Tracys,  Delecluze,  Mme.  Pasta,  Mme.  Auberon,  and  other  1 

Parisian  friends,  whose  amusement  at  his  witty,  incisive  talk  ( 

was  tempered  by  a  wholesome  dread  of  what  he  might  say  next.  £ 

Care  for  consistency  forms  no  part  in  the  egoism  of  opposition.  i 

Beyle’s  ‘‘ideas”  in  general  were  as  variable  and  contradictory  i 

as  his  judgments  on  literature.  About  suicide,  for  example:  i 

‘‘Men  of  the  people  alone  have  enough  energy  to  resort  to  self-  1 

destruction  because  they  have  no  vanity”  reads  strangely  not  1 

far  from  the  remark,  ‘‘What  causes  suicide  in  France  is  disap¬ 
pointed  vanity.”  ‘‘Patriotism,”  again,  ‘‘is  the  most  stupid  form 
of  the  ridiculous.  One’s  true  country  is  that  in  which  you  meet 
the  greatest  number  of  people  who  are  like  yourself.”  Thus  the 
philosopher  in  his  cosmopolitan  vein.  A  little  further  on  you 
find  :  ‘‘France,  by  her  kindliness  and  good  sense,  is  the  first 
nation  in  the  world,”  &c.,  in  the  full  spirit  of  Chauvinism.  Or 
take  the  case  of  Napoleon,  who,  as  every  Bey  list  know's,  was 
‘‘the  only  man  I  ever  respected.”  But  Beyle  was  not  always 
of  that  mind.  About  the  time  of  the  Due  d’Enghien  episode 
his  Journal  shows  him  strongly  anti-Buonapartist ;  and  even  as 
late  as  1817  he  speaks  of  the  ex-Emperor  as  ‘‘narrow,”  “selfish," 

“a  hater  of  liberty.”  Evidently  it  needed  the  air  of  the  Eestora- 
tion  to  develop  by  opposition  his  respect  for  Napoleon,  which 
grew  in  exact  proportion  to  his  contempt  for  the  two  last  Bour¬ 
bons,  under  whom,  by  the  way,  he  failed  to  obtain  any  ofiSco 
of  emolument.  Beyle  was  a  Eepublican  more  than  anything 
else,  and  he  traced  all  evils  back  to  the  so-called  “grand 
monarque.”  At  the  same  time  he  regretted  pre-Eevolution 
society,  and  had  no  fancy  for  the  ways  of  democracy.  “I  don't 
want  to  have  to  court  anyone — the  people  still  less  than  the 
Minister,  M.  Guizot’s  boot-maker  still  less  than  M.  Guizot.” 

“Honest  independence,”  you  may  think,  remembering,  too, 
that  the  temper  of  contradiction  is  often  a  chivalrous  adherence 
to  the  weaker  side.  But,  really,  there  was  nothing  of  that  about 

(1)  Occasionally  in  jovial  moods  it  took  a  practical  shape.  In  1833,  going 
down  the  Rhone,  he  happened  to  meet  on  their  travels  Alfred  de  Musset  and 
George  Sand,  and  stayed  a  night  in  the  same  inn  with  them.  De  Musset  left 
a  caricature  of  Beyle  in  his  long  box-coat  dancing  to  astonish  the  chambermaid, 
and  doubtless  to  shock  George  Sand ;  if  so,  her  later  opinion  of  him  shows 
that  he  attained  his  object. 
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Bevle;  he  would  have  laughed  at  the  idea.  With  him,  to  be 
“different,”  as  with  Julien  Sorel,  meant  to  be  vastly  conscious 
of  the  infirmities  of  others.  His  was  always  the  esprit  superieur, 
and  he  wrote  for  kindred  souls,  if  haply  there  might  be  a  hundred 
or  so  in  the  world.  This  attitude  is  very  amusing ;  to  it  we  owe 
a  choice  vocabulary  applied  again  and  again  to  the  contemptible 
majority — the  public  is  “coarse,”  “gross,”  “sheepish,”  “mutton- 
headed”;  “the  human  rabble”  is  a  favourite  phrase;  “flat” 
(plat),  “flabby”  (flasque),  “petty”  are  standing  epithets;  the 
soldiers  have  “lilliputian  ideas”;  Grenoble,  Beyle’s  native  town, 
is  “the  headquarters  of  pettiness.”  Notice  also  the  complacent 
vanity  which  disdains  to  argue  (“if  ne  discutait  gucre,"  as  Meri- 
m4e  said),  regarding  the  holders  of  other  opinions  as  fools  or 
hypocrites;  and  the  sublime  egoism  which  breathes  in  a  judgment 
like  this  :  “  When  I  read  Pascal  I  seem  to  be  re-reading  myself.” 

Let  us  add  that  with  the  esprit  superieur  was  united  also  a 
superior  imagination — superior,  that  is,  to  facts.  In  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  Beyle  lied  freely  about  himself,  sometimes  directly,  some¬ 
times  by  suggestion.  Pie  is  constantly  representing  himself  as 
doing  and  saying  things  which  have  been  proved  to  be  not  so, 
though  his  early  biographers  accepted  them  in  good  faith.  This 
happens  especially  in  military  matters.  He  was  not  present,  for 
example,  on  the  field  of  Marengo,  as  has  been  often  stated;  all 
he  did  was  to  go  through  the  subsequent  campaign  of  the  Mincio 
under  Brune,  without  any  fighting  of  importance.  In  two  of  his 
autobiographical  notices  he  speaks  of  having  been  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram  in  1809 ;  in  fact,  he  was  at  Vienna  on  that  day.  In 
L’Histoire  de  la  Peinture  en  Italie  he  tells  how  he  watched  the 
French  army  crossing  the  Niemen,  and  amused  himself  in 
analysing  the  characters  of  the  soldiers  from  their  faces.  The 
passage  of  the  Niemen  took  place  on  June  24th.  Beyle  did  not 
join  the  Russian  expedition  until  August  14th.  It  is  on  record 
that  his  first  visit  to  Konigsberg  was  in  1813 ;  yet  in  Racine  et 
Shakespeare  he  reports  a  conversation  he  had  in  that  city  in 
1806.  “That  was  a  pretty  bare-faced  lie  of  yours,”  wrote  a  friend 
to  him ;  to  which  he  replied  coolly,  “Yes,  it  was.” 

In  love,  the  chief  note  of  egoism  is  the  continual  fear  of  being 
duped.  That  fear  mars  the  felicity  of  sentiment,  as  appears  in 
the  history  of  Beyle’s  many  affairs  of  the  heart,  from  “the 
Louason  ”  of  his  early  days  down  to  the  “  Madame  X  ”  who  was  * 
the  last,  or  nearly  the  last,  of  his  “passionate  loves.”  He  ex¬ 
perienced  all  the  vicissitudes.  Sometimes  he  was  deceived,  as  by 
“Angela  P.,”  at  Milan  ;  sometimes  he  aspired  for  years  in  vain,  as 
with  “  Mathilde  ” ;  sometimes  he  treated  his  mistresses  with  in¬ 
effable  shabbiness,  as  with  “  Menta.”  Twice  or  thrice  advantageous 
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marriages  were  suggested  by  his  friends,  but  for  one  reason  or 
other  fell  through.  He  confessed  that  he  had  no  constancy;  he 
showed  also  that  he  was  not  fastidious  in  his  liking  for  women, 
or  confined  to  such  attachments  as  began  with  sentiment.  In 
short,  the  author  of  De  L’ Amour  does  not  shine  as  an  ideal  lover. 
There  is  excess  of  brutality  about  that  famous  Attaque!  maxim 
of  his,  which  amused  Merimee  so  much  :  “Summon  your 
courage,”  he  says  in  effect ;  “take  the  offensive”  (compare  Julien 
Sorel  and  Mme.  de  Eenal).  “You  may  fail  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  but  success  in  the  tenth  case  will  more  than  compensate  for 
the  other  nine.”  It  is  the  same  man  whose  sentiment  is; 

“  Women  are  like  novels  :  they  interest  you  up  to  the  denoue¬ 
ment,  and  two  days  later  you  wonder  how  you  could  have  been 
interested  by  such  common  things.” 

But  the  “attack”  principle  has  about  it  a  certain  rude  vigour, 
capable,  it  seems,  of  being  interpreted  as  one  element  in  the 
masculinity  of  Beyle — a  view  according  to  which  he  was  pre¬ 
eminently  the  man  of  action,  though  doubled  with,  and  partly 
paralysed  by,  the  man  of  thought.  As  the  apostle  of 
energy,  he  has  found  admirers.  His  writings  undoubtedly 
abound  in  laments  over  the  apathy  of  an  age  in  which 
convention  reigns  supreme  and  no  one  ventures  “to  show 
energy  or  to  give  themselves  up  to  the  heat  of  the  blood.”  But 
how  does  the  apostle  of  energy  illustrate  his  precepts  by 
example  ?  In  what  sense  is  Beyle  a  “  man  of  action  ”  ?  Here 
are  the  facts  :  As  a  boy  he  goes — with  some  school  reputation 
in  literature  and  mathematics — to  Paris,  where,  instead  of  pre¬ 
senting  himself  for  examination  at  the  Polytechnique ,  he  lounges 
about  the  theatres  and  boulevards,  doubtless  collecting  “ideas.” 
But  something  has  to  be  done,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Darus, 
his  highly-placed  cousins,  he  gets  a  clerkship  in  the  Commissariat, 
in  which  capacity  he  accompanies  the  French  forces  to  Italy, 
where,  as  noted  before,  he  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of 
Marengo.  Tired  of  these  duties,  he  obtains  a  sub-lieutenancy 
in  the  6th  Dragoons,  and  serves  in  that  regiment — without  appar¬ 
ently  seeing  any  actual  fighting — until  the  Peace  of  Lundville. 
The  “bold  dragoon,”  (as  M.  Bourget  calls  him)  was  only  a 
dragoon  for  a  few  months,  and  there  is  no  particular  evidence  of 
his  boldness.  For  soon,  getting  sick  of  garrison  life,  and  the 
“flat,”  “petty”  ideas  of  his  brother  officers,  he  resigns  his  com¬ 
mission  and  returns  to  Grenoble.  Driven  from  here  by  ennui, 
his  life-long  complaint,  he  seeks  Paris  once  more,  and  there 
(1802-1806)  seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself  so  far  as  his  meagre 
allowance  from  “the  old  scoundrel”  permitted.  Again  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  Martial  Daru  procures  him  a  place  in  the  Army  Service 
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Corps;  and,  following  Napoleon’s  movements,  his  next  four  years 
are  spent  in  Germany — a  graceless  country,  the  language  of  which 
"it  took  me  two  years  to  unlearn.”  He  did  his  work,  however, 
and  was  rewarded  by  being  made  one  of  the  auditors  to  the 
Council  of  State.  He  might  have  stayed  thus,  but  the  usual 
ennui  takes  him  off  to  the  Eussian  campaign,  again  in  Commis¬ 
sariat  employ.  Here  he  gets  plenty  of  excitement,  but  his  letters 
reveal  no  sense  of  calamity  or  regret  for  his  country’s  loss.  The 
flames  of  Moscow  were  “an  imposing  spectacle;  but  to  enjoy 
them  you  should  have  been  surrounded  by  cultured  souls,  not 
coarse  soldiers  ”  ;  and  his  chief  annoyance  was  to  have  lost  in  the 
retreat  a  copy  of  Voltaire  and  a  Chesterfield  which  he  had  picked 
up  in  a  Moscow  palace.  After  this  came  the  one  battle  at  which 
we  know  for  certain  that  Beyle  was  present,  though  not,  of 
course,  in  the  fighting  line.  This  was  Bautzen,  and  it  was  the 
occasion  on  which  the  Emperor  “buttonholed”  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  on  what  subject  he  has  unfortunately  neglected  to  tell 
us.  Then  followed  a  period  of  rest,  necessitated  by  illness,  and 
recuperation  in  the  society  of  Angela  at  Milan.  The  invasion 
of  France  in  1814  called  up  every  available  man,  and  Beyle  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Saint- Vallier,  the  commissioner  charged 
with  organising  defences  in  the  Grenoble  district.  Here,  in  his 
native  place,  and  at  this  crisis  of  his  country’s  fate,  surely  the 
‘‘man  of  action  ”  has  a  chance.  But  what  does  he  do?  Disgusted 
with  the  “headquarters  of  pettiness,”  and  with  his  fellow -towns¬ 
men,  who  laughed  at  the  particle  he  had  prefixed  to  his  name, 
he  retires — alleging  indisposition  also — and  seeks  again  his  be¬ 
loved  retreat,  the  abode  of  “those  good  Milanese,  who  exist  only 
to  eat,  make  love,  and  go  to  the  theatre.”  Nor  do  the  events 
of  the  Hundred  Days  disturb  his  repose  or  awake  his  sympathy. 
But  now,  the  Eestoration  being  finally  accomplished,  Beyle 
enumerates  his  services  to  the  State,  even  inventing  some,  and 
applies  for  various  posts  in  vain.  So  he  relieves  his  feelings  by 
withering  contempt  for  “  mud-spattered  place-hunters  ”  {sollici- 
teuTs  CToites),  and  continues  at  Milan  until,  in  1821 — suspected 
of  Carbonarism,  and  identified  as  the  “Stendhal”  of  Rome, 
Naples  et  Florence — he  is  bidden  by  the  Austrian  police  to 
move  on.  The  next  nine  years  were  full  of  financial  difficulties. 
Life  and  love  in  Paris  were  far  more  costly  than  in  Milan,  and 
Beyle’s  small  pension — together  with  his  patrimony  and  the  trifle 
he'  made  by  his  writings — was  quite  insufficient  for  a  man  of 
the  world  and  an  esprit  superieur.  His  fortunes  mended  with 
the  July  monarchy.  He  welcomed  that  revolution,  but  took  no 
part  in  it,  for  this  man  of  action  tells  us  that  he  spent  the  night 
of  July  29th  with  his  mistress,  '‘pour  la  garder.”  Under  Louis 
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Philippe,  however,  the  influence  of  the  Tracys  and  others  helped 
him  to  an  appointment.  He  was  first  given  the  consulship  at 
Trieste,  but  Metternich  would  not  have  him,  and  refused  the 
exequatur ;  then  he  was  made  French  Consul  at  Civita  Vecchia 
(1831) ,  the  Papal  Government  generously  closing  its  eyes  to  the 
identity  of  M.  de  Stendhal  (author  of  the  Promenades  dans  Rome) 
with  M.  Beyle.  Now,  at  last,  an  occasion  has  come  for  energy. 
But,  no ;  Civita  Vecchia  stands  for  monotony  and  malaria,  and 
is  even  w’orse  than  Grenoble.  “The  only  interesting  people  here,” 
he  writes,  “are  the  convicts,  and  my  official  position  debars  me 
from  conversing  with  them.”  And  so  our  Consul  is  never  to  be 
found  at  his  post ;  he  is  always  taking  a  conge.  Complaints  are 
made ;  reprimands  and  a  caution  follow.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  friendship  of  the  French  Ambassador  at  Borne  and  the  sup¬ 
port  in  Paris  of  Count  Mole ,  Beyle  would  have  been  relieved  of 
duties  which  he  studiously  neglected.  As  it  was,  he  was  treated 
w'ith  all  indulgence,  to  the  extent  of  being  granted  a  three  years’ 
leave  of  absence  (1836-1839),  which  was  only  ended  by  the 
change  of  Government  at  home.  His  health,  no  doubt,  was  im¬ 
paired  when  he  finally  left  Civita  Vecchia  in  1841,  but  his  gout 
and  disposition  to  apoplexy  were  dangers  to  which  careful  diet 
was  the  best  corrective ;  and  had  he  followed  the  prescriptions  of 
Dr.  Prevost,  he  might  have  averted  the  stroke  which  carried  him 
off.  Instead  of  that,  he  continued  to  the  last  a  man  of  fashion. 
His  baldness  disguised  by  artificial  hair,  his  whiskers  dyed  dark 
brown,  cigar  in  mouth,  cane  in  hand,  hat  tilted  on  one  side,  he 
promenaded  his  common  face  and  corpulent  form  through  the 
streets  of  Paris. 

Where  in  all  this  do  we  find  the  man  of  action?  What 
converts  is  such  an  apostle  of  energy  likely  to  make?  In 
truth,  Beyle  was  a  mere  dilettante — energetic  only  in  his 
dandyism,  active  only  in  his  restlessness.  But  if  none  the 
less  he  succeeded  in  the  “hunt  for  happiness,”  we  might 
at  least  envy  him  as  the  discoverer  of  what  we  all  seek. 
His  personal  records,  however,  tell  a  very  different  tale — one  of 
perpetual  ennui,  discontent,  querulousness.  “Since  death  is 
inevitable,  let  us  not  think  of  it,”  he  said.  Yet  he  was 
always  thinking  of  it.  The  approach  of  each  unpleasant 
crisis — generally  financial — brought  him  to  the  contemplation  of 
suicide  and  the  fixing  of  the  day.  Between  1828  and  1840  he 
made  no  less  than  fourteen  wills,  and  composed  goodness  knows 
how  many  obituary  notices  of  himself.  The  wills — in  one  of 
which  he  requested  to  be  buried  near  his  friend  Shelley — disposed 
most  minutely  of  his  slender  property ;  the  notices  contained 
everything  that  had  happened  to  him  and  some  things  that  had 
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not.  The  inscription  eventually  left  to  be  placed  on  his  tomb  by 
Colomb,  worded  in  Italian,  and  describing  him  as  a  “Milanese 
who  wrote,  loved,  lived,”  suits  well  with  the  egoism  of  the  man. 
There  is  no  need  to  attribute  his  renunciation  of  nationality  solely 
to  his  disgust  with  the  discredit  brought  on  France  by  Thiers’ 
policy  in  1840  over  the  Mehemet  Ali  question ;  it  is  the  ruling 
passion — the  desire  to  be  “different” — manifest  to  the  end. 
Alike  as  the  apostle  of  energy  and  as  the  exponent  of  how  to  be 
happy,  Beyle  is  a  failure.  Nor,  as  a  person,  did  he  attract  sym¬ 
pathy.  He  had  few  friends,  and  these  did  not  trust  him  :  even 
Colomb,  the  most  faithful  of  them,  says  that  “his  intimates  could 
only  discover  his  good  points  with  great  difficulty  ”  !  High  place 
may  still  perhaps  be  claimed  for  him  as  an  explorer  of  the  heart, 
“subtle  as  a  casuist  ” ;  but  his  psychology  was  necessarily  limited 
by  the  narrowness  of  his  views  in  philosophy  and  religion.  Admit 
that  he  thought  a  great  deal  ;  this  is  not  quite  the  same  as  being 
a  ^reat  thinker. 

There  is  no  question,  of  course,  of  framing  an  indictment. 
Nothing  has  been  said  here  except  what  is  taken  from 
his  own  records  or  the  researches  of  those  whom  he  has  inter¬ 
ested.  For  the  one  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  cult  of 
Beyle  is  that  it  depends  not  on  the  virtues  but  on  the  defects 
of  its  object,  and  that  it  is  pursued  with  increasing  zest 
in  proportion  as  the  deformities  of  the  idol  become  more  apparent. 
But  how’ever  morbid  the  significance  of  Beylism,  there  is  no 
denying  its  fascination.  M.  Bourget’s  theory  is  that  Beyle 
appeals  “to  the  greater  complexity  of  modern  souls,  because  he 
depicts,  taken  from  his  own  mental  life,  nuances  of  sensibility 
which  have  become  less  rare  as  people  have  appropriated  them. 
His  characters,  therefore,  have  lost  that  strangeness  with  which 
they  struck  readers  when  his  books  first  appeared.”  There  is 
something,  no  doubt,  in  this  explanation  as  affecting  the  literary 
esteem  or  popularity  of  Stendhal,  though  he  was  not  the  inventor 
of  the  analytic  romance.  Beyond  that,  I  find  other  elements  of 
Beylism,  less  complimentary  perhaps  to  human  nature,  but  not 
less  real.  Cynics  there  have  been  since  the  world  began,  but 
never  quite  so  w’holesale  a  dealer  in  disparagement  or  one  who 
so  ostentatiously  insulted  the  public  he  addressed.  That  is  a 
fashion  which  the  public  of  to-day  rather  likes  :  at  any  rate, 
posterity  does  not  trouble  to  resent  the  abuse  of  its  predecessors. 

And  the  “ideas”  of  Beyle  have  this  recommendation  also — 
that  they  correspond  to  certain  east-wind  moods  which  we  all 
undergo,  and  interpret  cei*tain  impulses  of  revolt  to  wdiich  we  are 
all  subject.  As  the  apostle  of  discontent  he  is  w’orth  more  than 
as  the  apostle  of  energy. 


Arthur  F.  Davidson. 
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